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MDCCOXLY. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Committee of the Literary Society have to apologize to their 
Subscribers for the great delay that has taken place in the publica- 
tion of this Number, which has been occasioned solely by the ab- 
sence, during the last year from the Presidency of all the Members 
of the Editorial Sub-Committee, and the consequent interruption en- 
tailed thereby. To the same cause must be attributed the mistake 
in paging the present volume, which has rendered it necessary to 
form it into two Parts—and accounts for she alteration in the ucaal 
form of the Title-page. x 

For the convenience of Subscribers in the Mofussil, the Committee 
beg to suggest the advantage and saving of expense that would ac- 
crue to them, by directing the delivery of their copies to their Agents 
in Madras—to be forwarded as opportunities offer. The same ar- 
rangement would facilitate the payment of Subscriptions—en object 
of much moment to the Committee—as the work is published with- 
out profit at cost charges, and the funds of the Society are so ex- 
tremely limited as barely to suffice for the maintenance of the Libra~- 
ry. For these reasons the Committee earnestly intreat Subscribers 
who have not yet done so, to remit the amount of the last and the 
present Numbers to the Librarian, at their earliest convenience. 


Sies 


PREFACE. 


ee 


The causes that led the Literary Society to suspend 
the publication of their Journal will be found in the 

summary of their proceedings appended to this No. 
| The difficulties being simply of a financial nature, 
the resolution did not require the work to be 
entirely abandoned but contemplated its continuation 
in a modified form to serve as a means of preserving 
information possessed of local value, which but for 
such a receptacle would be lost or neglected. For 
some time however few or no contributions were receiv- 
ed by the Committee from the idea probably that the 
Journal had ceased to exist. It was therefore deter- 
, mined to issue a Circular for the purpose of removing 
_ any such misconception, and accordingly in June last 
- acommunication was addressed by the Secretary to 
- all the principal stations, notifying the Society’s rea- 
_ diness to continue the publicatzon of such original 
items of information as the Committee of gees might 
select for the purpose. 


The present No. is composed of some of the com- 
munications received in consequence. 


The Committee of the Literary Society do not 
intend to charge themselves with the duty or respon- 
sibility of Editors, nor do they bind themselves to col- 
lect and prepare matter for publication at stated in- 
tervals. ‘Their object is confined to the reception 
and examination of original papers which the authors 
may not wish to put forward in a more ambitious 
shape. The Committee desire particularly to direct 


the attention of their Correspondents to the transmis- 


sion of Historical information connected with this 
Presidency, to the results of antiquarian researches il- 
lustrative of history or of the ancient manners, litera- 
ture, religion and customs of Southern India, to new 
facts and observations in natural History, to descrip- 
tions of curious existing Customs and Institutions and 
to Notices of particular castes, tribes, dialects and other 
matters of Ethnological interest. Copies of old in- 
scriptions on stone or copper, old coins, ancient M.S.5 ; 
Sculptures, implements or other remarkable objects 
that may be met with in the interior, if forwarded to 
the Society will likewise meet with due attention, and 
the Committee will use their best endeavours to have 
them translated, described and elucidated. 


“The number of eopies of the Journal to be printed 


will depend on <he number of Subscribers, for the 7 


Committee having no funds at their disposal beyond 
the usual subscription of Members at the Presidency 
for the support of the Library, itis absolutely neces- 
sary that the sale of the publication should cover its 
expenses. 
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No. 30—April 1844. 


I.—A Guide to the Sculptures, Excavations, and other remark- 
able objects at Mamallaipur, generally known to Europeans as 
“ the Seven Pagodas,” by the late Lieutenant Joun BRAD- 

_ Dock, of the Madras Establishment. To which are added 
some Archeological Notes, by the Reverend W1LL3AM TAYLoR, 
and a Supplementary account of the-remams at, Salvan 
Cuppam, by Warren Exitor Esq. of the Madras Civil 
Service.—- Communicated by the Reverend GrorcE WILLIAM 
Manon, a. M., Garrison Chaplain, Fort St. George. 


In the month of June 1840, I accompanied a sraalt party 
of friends ona visit to the remarkable remains at Mamallaipur, 
As our excursion, from its necessary brevity, was likely to 
prove one of amusement rather than of antiquarian research, 
and the large quartos of the Asiatic Society&’re somewhat 
cumbrous, we borrowed from our friend Mr. Braddock a little 
pamphlet published by him some years before, which at once 
served as a guide to what was worth seeing, and explained to 
such of us as were but slightly acquainted with Hindu My- 
thology the subjects and allusions of the various sculptures. 


On our return I expressed to Mr. Braddock a desire that 
he should undertake a fuller account of the place, and sug- 
gested that it should combine the useful and entertaining pro- 
perties of a Guide Book with the more important lucubra- 
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tions of the scholar. As topics for the latter | named a more 
satisfactory account of the Inscriptions, and some information, 
if obtainable, as tothe History of Mamallaipur and the origin 
of the excavations and sculptures. With his habitual modes- 
ty he seemed to doubt his competency to deal with the latter 
subjects, but promised to revise and dilate his former paper. 
I then suggested that he should solicit the assistance of his 
old and valued friend, the Rev. W. Taylor, in ascertaining 
something of the history of the place. This gentleman, so weil 
known as an accomplished oriental linguist, having been 
recently engagedin the examination of the Mackenzie MSS., 
might, I thought, have discovered amongst them some infor- 
mation tending to throw light on so interesting a subject. 
Mr. Taylor, it will be seen, has responded with equal good 
feeling and ability to the request so made to him; and. his 
notes appended to Mr. Braddock’s paper, must be considered 
as a most valuable addition to it. 


As Mr. Braddock proceeded with his work he forwarded 
the rough sheets for my perusal, with a request that I should 
suggest any alterations which my more recent visit to the 
place might enable me to do. ‘The paper was scarcely com- 
pleted, no time had been granted for revision, I had not even 
seen its concluding sheets, when the amiable and talented 
writer was hurried away by one of those rapid attacks which 
disease sometimes makes on European constitutions in this 
climate: and I was called on, all but unexpectedly, to per- 
form the last sad offices for one whom I had so recently seen 
usefully and actively employed. A marble tablet erected in 
the Church at Vepery by public subscription, serves to per- 
petuate the memory of this worthy man; and at the same 
time to evince the general sense of his Christian virtues, of 
his scientific acquirements, and of his constant readiness to 


employ them for the public good. 


Some months after Mr. Braddock’s death, I was requested 
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by his family to revise and prepare for publication his papers 
on Mamallaipur : a task which I have undertaken not without 
great difidence. Had my lamented friend survived, he would, 
I doubt not, have made many emendations in them, which 
cannot on many accounts be done by another hand. 


It will be seen that neither Mr. Braddock nor Mr. Taylor 
has treated of the Inscriptions at Mamallaipur, otherwise 
than incidentally. Those who wish for some account of them, 
may be referred to the valuable article by Dr. Babington in 
the 2d Volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. He says that he noticed three kinds of inscriptions at 
«¢ Mahamalaipur,”’ two of which have remained undecyphered, 
and that it is highly probable that there are other kinds to be met 
with in the neighbourhood. ‘The first he alludes to is an an- 
cient Tamul Inscription on a face of rock, by the side of the 
inner entrance to the Varéha Swami Pagoda(No.29inthe Map.) 
He gives no copy of it; but states that “itrecordé a grant to the 
“‘ Vardha Swami Pagoda of a quantity of land.” The lan- 
guage of this inscription renders it doubtful whether it is of 
earlier or later date than some cf the others, whichare in Sans- 
erit. Dr. Babington says that throughout this Tamul inscription 
the place is called “ Mahamalaipur,” which he tranolates “ city 
* of the great mountain,” adding that the word Maha may imply 
* sreatness of sanctity or renown.” ‘his if correct might be 
adduced as proof of the more recent age of the inscription ; 
for the hill is by no means remarkable, otherwise than for the 
* sanctity or renown” which the sculptures may have procur- 
ed for it. It will be seen however that the Rev. W. Taylor 
speaks of two inscriptions, in which the place is called 
Mamallaipur, with two ?’s, and if this orthography is correct, 
which he seems to think it is, the translation of Dr. Babing- 
ton 1s of course overthrown, since mallai does not mean “ hill.” 
The present name of the place in common use appears to be 
Mavalavaram, and not Maha-balipuram, as some have stated. 
The latter mistake can scarcely be regretted however by those 
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who have perused the pleasing fiction which the poetical talent 
of Southey has embodied in his “Curse of Kehama.” 


The second kind of inscription mentioned by Dr. Babington, 
appears in the temple dedicated to Ganesa, situated near the 
north end of the hill, and described in its order by Mr. Brad- 
dock. By the assistance of his Jam Brahman in decyphering 
the characters Dr. Babington was enabled to translate this 
inscription; and as it appears that much of the substance of 
it is repeated in some other inscriptions which he subsequent- 
ly examined, it may prove interesting to copy his translation 
in this place. It consists of ten slocas decyphered, and there 
remains undecyphered, about as much as would make two 
slocas more. 


Translation by Dr. Babington and his Jain Brahman of the ten first slocas 
an the Sanserit Inscription found in the Ganesa Pagoda at Mamallaipur. 


‘1. May the cause ef creation, existence and destruction, which is 
* itself without cause, the destroyer of Manmadan (deszre) be propitious 
to the desires of the world. . 


“2. May he whois united with umA, of many kinds of illusion, with- 
“out quality, the destroyer of evil dispositions, of incorruptible wealth, 
* the Lord of CUBERAN, be counted excellent. 


“3. May that deity (siva) protect us all, who is the seat of prosperity; 
“and by whose means CAILASA disappeared and descended to Patila, 
“yielding by its weight, which he caused on account of its being with 
“ (supported by) the ten faced (RAVANAN). 


“4, May he who bears stva in his mind engrossed by devotion, and 
“ the earth on his shoulders, with as much ease as if it were an ornament, 
* Jong prevail. 


“5. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds of conquered ene- 
*‘ mies, who is known by the name of JAYARANA STH AMBHA, this building 
“ was made. 

“6. May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, desire-destroying sIvA, to 
‘‘ whom the earth, space, moon, fire, the sun &c. are a body, be victorious. 

“7. The good-faced among nations (the beauty of the world) sprung 
“from a mother bringing forth heroes, remains without doubt in a place 
“ of lotuses, full of sacred waters, and is adorned with all sorts of preci- 
* ous stones. 


Oy 
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“3and9. Siva the beautiful, sits in the broad lake Siras, which 
“teems with (is a mine of) lotuses, resembling variegated gems, and is 
*‘ full of water for sprinkling the fortunate and much-loved KAMARAJA, 
“‘ who puts down the pride of his enemies, who is the source (receptacle) 
“ of glory, and is earnest in worshipping SIVA. 


> “40. He (KAMARAJA,) who dwells on the heads of Kings, caused 
“ this temple of sivA, which resembles the temple on Cailisa to be erect- 
“ ed for the happiness of the earth.” 


Three additional inscriptions were sent to Dr. Babington, 
by some Madras friends; one by Colonel DeHaviland from 
the “ north side of a verandah of a pagoda (No. 30 in the map) 
* excavated out of the solid granite, two miles north of the place.” 
Of these Dr. Babington says “ ail these inscriptions differ 
*‘ incharacter from each other, but agree precisely in matter ; 
*‘ and it is remarkable that the slocas of which they are com- 
“ posed, are, with the exception of the last, contained, though 


. in different order, in the inscription copied by me from the 


* wall of the Ganesa Pagoda.” ‘ My inscription, is in a cha- 
“‘ racter differing again from any of the rest.” ‘ The other 
inscriptions consist of five slocas only, with some undecy- 
« phered portions.” ‘ The first three slocas in my inscription 
* are not found in the others ; my fourth sloca is the same as 
‘theirs. The fifth, sixth and seventh slocas of my inscription 
“‘ are wanting in the others. My eighth and ninth slocas are 
‘‘ their first and second, and my tenth istheir third. Their 
“< fifth sloca I have ascertained after a very careful comparison, 
* to be quite different from the undecyphered portion of my 
‘inscription. Its translation is as follows: 


“ ATIRANACHANDA (he who in battle is very furious) Lord of Kings 
“ built this place, called Atiranachandéswara. May sIva the beloved, 
“ accompanied by the daughter (PARVATI) of the snowy mountain, by 
“ CARTICEYA, and their suite of deities, be present in it for ever.” 


The third kind of inscription is found over the figures on 
the monolithic temples to the south of the village. So com- 
pletely have these characters become obsolete, that none of the 
learned natives consulted were able to decypher them. 
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After considerable trouble Dr. Babington himself succeeded 
in doing so. 


It might reasonably have been expected that these Inscrip- 
tions would have thrown some light on the origin or probable. 
age of the sculptures, excavations and themselves. They 
afford no very precise information at all. The appellations 
given to the prince or princes who “ caused the erections,” 
are mere epithets, by which no individual can with certainty 
be identified, (vide Mr. Taylor’s note d) ; and were it possible 
to do this, the chronology must still be in a very great degree 
theoretical. I perfectly agree in opinion with Mr. Taylor that 
there is little in the sculptures themselves, if we except the Ra- 
thas, the Varaha Swami Pagoda, the Ganesa temple and the 
temple at Salvan Cuppam,to justify the supposition of their very 
great antiquity. Most ofthem are in the most perfect preserva- 
tion, and present a freshness of appear ance which creates an in- 
volinins ideg of their almost recent ‘execution. ‘The sub- 
jects of the sculptures too are an evidence that they are not 
of very remote antiquity. They are representations of va- 
rious personages and incilents in Hindu mythology, and are 
chiefly borrowed from the famous poem the Mahabharata. 
This ané the language of the inscriptions which is Sanscrit, or 
- Tamul with Sanscrit derivatives, mark the presence of the Brah- 
manical faith. Now it appears from Mr. Taylor’s researches 
that previous to the Seventh Century of the Christian Era, the 
whole of the district in which Mamallaipur stands was oc- 
cupied by thv Curumbas, a half-civilised people of the Jaina 
religion ; and it was about that period or probably later, that 
under the auspices of Adondai, a prince whose capitals were. 
Conjeveram and Tripeti, the Brahmans were introduced into 
this part of the country. The extent of the works, and the 
labor and expence bestowed on them seem to indicate a long 
established Brahmanical influence ; and it will be seen, from 
Mr. Taylor’s note (c), that an historical paper amongst the 
Mackenzie MSS. affords grounds for supposing that at least 
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some of these excavations &c. were executed so lately as the 
Seventeenth Century, by a prince denominated Sinhama- 
nayadu. ‘The supplementary paper by Walter Elhot Esq. 
relating to the remains at Salvan Cuppam, serves to suggest a 
much earlier date than the latter for certain of these remark- 
able productions which he therein specifies. 


Works of this nature have been executed in all parts of 
the world during the earlier stages of civilization. Rocky 
caves formed by nature offer a congenial! shelter for the gloomy 
rites of a dark superstition, a ready defence from the attacks 


of enemies or the inclemency of the weather, and supplied 


appropriate receptacles for the remains of the dead. In the 
most ancient times the Holy Scriptures speak of caves as 


places of residence and refuge, as well as of sepulture. Many 


of these natural recesses were greatly enlarged and ren- 
dered more commodious, or better adapted for the pur- 


poses of shelter and defence by er labor and art. This 


may still be traced in several cour.tries of the East. Maun- 
drell has described a cave near Sidon, whose sides contain two 
hundred smaller caverns. Sir R.dX. Porter has given an in- 
teresting account of a cavern or labyrinth in the mountain of 
Kerefto, in Eastern Courdistan. Similar excavations are 


found according to the same authority at Maraga in Media ; 


in the mountains near the lake Sivan, and near the site of 
Artaxata, the ancient capital of Armenia. The sepulchral 
caves of Egypt have been admirably illustrated by Belzoni. 
Sir Alexander Burnes has given an interesting account of 
the sculptures and caves at Bameean. Those at Elephanta and 
Ellora are well known in India: and such as are interest- 
ed in these remarkable records of past times, should not 
overlook the description and beautiful sketches of Petra by 
Laborde. Amongst the savages of North Western Australia, 
Captain Gray has discovered sculptured rocks and painted 
caverns. In this way nature appears to have suggested to 
mankind the earlier efforts of art. 
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The Rathas, or Monolithic temples to the south of the vil- 
lage, are probably the most ancient of the remains at Mamal- 
laipur. Their inscriptions are im a character so completely 
obsolete, that the most learned natives, according to Dr. 


Babington, are unable to decypher them. This species of . 


sculpture is remarkable, and much more rare than mere ex- 
cavations. It was however practiced by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and Herodotus (Lib. 1. cap. 155) has given a short des- 
cription of a monolithic temple of Latona, which stood at Buto, 
near the Sebennytic mouth of the Nile. He says it measur- 
ed 40 cubits or 60 feet in height, breadth, and width: and its 
roof consisted of a separate stone, four cubits high. This 
temple, which must have been conveyed to its site, must have 


weighed on the lowest computation upwards of 5000 Tons. 


At the 175th chapter of the same book, he describes another 
monolithic tem ple at Sais, which had been brought thither by 
king Amasis from Elephantine, the island opposite Syene, 
immediately below the “first cataract; a distance of twenty 
days sail, or of 7U0 miles by land. The outside measurement 
of this monolith he states to be—length 21 cubits, breadth 
14, and height 8: the ineide measurement was—length 18 
cubits and | pygon; breadth 12 cubits ; and the height 5 
cubits. 4'aking the cubit in round numbers at 1 foot 6 inches 
and the pygon at 1 foot 3 inches, the temple must have 
been externally 51 feet 6 inches long, 21 feet broad and 12 
feet high: and internally 28 feet 3 inches long, 18 feet broad, 
and 74 feet high. This monolith then was inferior m point 
of mere size to the largest of those at Mamallaipur ; the di- 
mensions of which externally, according to Mr. Goldingham, 


are as follows ;—length 49 feet, breadth 25 feet, and height — 


25 feet. But we must remember that while these are in loco 
nature, being cut in fact from large boulders or distinct 
masses of granite, the monolith of Amasis had to be conveyed 
to its site by manual labor; and Herodotus affirms that two 
thousand boatmen were occupied in its removal for a period of 
upwards of three vears. After all indeed it was not placed 


a 
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precisely where the king had proposed; for which two reasons 
are assigned. First that the architect,weary of the labor and time 
expended on the work, heaved a deep sigh as the workmen 
were dragging it forward; which Amasis interpreted as an 
unfavorable omen: and secondly, that one of the workmen, 
having unfortunately fallen under the moving mass, was crush- 
ed to death, and on this account it was allowed to remain where 
it then was. Mr. Burton in his excerpta (plate 41) gives a 
representation of a similar monolith said to be of the same 
king, and found at Tel-et-mai. This measures externally 
21 feet 9 inches high, 13 feet broad, and 11 feet 7 inches 
deep: and internally 19 feet 3 inches high, 8 feet broad, and 
8 feet 3 inches deep. 


The Sculptured Rocks at Mamallaipur, (on which is repre- 
sented the penance of Arjuna,) are by no means without their 
‘parallel. This primitive application of the art of sculptnre 
seems an obvious mode of perpetuating the memory of events, 
historical or mythological, and has been adopted from the 
earliest ages. On the rocks of the river Lycus, near Beirout 
in Syria, are still to be seen the figure in relief, and the name 
inscribed, of Remeses the great king of Egypt, who is suppos- 
ed to have flourished about B. C. 1350, and was thezefore con- 
temporary with Ehud and Shamgar mentioned in the book 
of Judges : but early Egyptian chronology is so exceeding- 
ly uncertain, that the era of Remeses must always be 
conjectural. Not far from this is another sculpture of a 
Persian king, and an inscription in the arrow headed cha- 
racter, which not having been yet decyphered affords like- 
wise no conclusive evidence as to its age. Copies of these 
have been made by Bonomi. No Christian can haye forgotten 
the exclamation of Job, “ Oh that my words were now writ- 
“ ten! Oh that they were printed in a book! That they were 
© sraven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever!” 
(chap. xix. 23, 24.) And from some remains in the wady 
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Mokatteb, and in other valleys near the mountains of Sinai, it 
would seem that the art of “ engraving” on rocks is in those 
regions of great antiquity. Figures of men and animals ac- 
company these inscriptions ; the characters of the latter are for 
the most part unknown inthe present day. These inscribed 
rocks extend in one place for about 3 hours march, and are 
mentioned by Burkhardt, Laborde and other travellers. 


At Be-Sitoon, near Kermansheh in Persia, is a stream 
above whose fountain head is a projecting rock containing 
the remains of an immense piece of sculpture. The great 
antiquity of this interesting relic is evidenced by the succes- 
sive mutilations it has suffered, to afford room for subsequent 
inscriptions, as well as by the ordinary operations of time 
upon both it and them. By Mr. Macdonald Kinnier this 
bas-relief has been supposed identical with one spoken of 
by Diodorus Siculus, on the authority of Ctesias; who cer- 
tainly had peculiar advantages for obtaining accurate infor~ 
mation connected with Persian tradition and history. He 
says, ‘‘ we are informed by Diodorus Siculus that Semiramis 
in her march to Ecbatarva, encamped near a mountain called 
Bagistan in Media. She cut out apiece of the lower part of 
the rock,‘and caused her image to be carved upon it, anda 
hundred of her guards that were lanceteers, standing round 
her; she wrote likewise in Assyrian letters on the rock, that 
Semiramis ascended from the plain to the top of the moun- 
tain, by laying the packs and fardles of the beasts that fol- 
lowed her one upon another.” There are many points of re- 
semblance between the mountain of Be-sitoon and that of 
Bagistan described by Diodorus Siculus; and supposing Mr. 
Kinnier to be right in his conjectures, we have here the rem- 
nants, for they are unfortunately no more, of a bas-relief ex- 
ecuted at the lowest computation 800 years before the Chris- 
tian Era. Throughout ancient Media and Persia sculptured 
rocks, of yarlous ages, repeatedly occur: a great many of 
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these bas-reliefs however appear to belong to the Sassanian 
Era: (from A. D. 226 to a. D. 632.) 


These introductory notes have I fear already become too 
long and tedious; it only remains therefore that I acknow- 
fedge my obligations to Walter Elliott Esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service, to whose friendly kindness I am indebted for 
the very valuable supplementary paper on the remains at 
Salvan Cuppam, as well as fora map of Mamallaipur, drawn 
in 1808 by Colonel Mackenzie. The latter I have reduced, 
and by numbering the several objects both in it and in 
Mr. Braddock’s description, I have endeavoured to render 
the whole a more useful guide to those who may dedicate a 
few spare hours to a visit to this interesting spot. The sculp- 
tures are for the most part such as to mark no very advanced 
state of art. They possess none of that finished elegance and 
_ refined taste, and but little of that purer poetic spirit, which 
characterize the productions of Eusope. Still they dre 
highly deserving attention as the best specimens of native 
skill to be met with I believe in Southern India ; and will 
not be undervalued by those who are capable of comprehen- 
ding the extent to which art, even in its earliest infancy, has 
contributed to the civilization of mankind. 


GW. M. 
Fort St. GzorGs. 
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Tneutenant Braddock’s Guide to the Sculptures, Excavations 
&e. at Mamallaipur 


{ shall commence my account of these curious sculptures 
and ruins with a small dilapidated temple built within fifty 
yards of the northern termination of the hill. (No. 1.) It is 
arectangular building of plain hewn stone devoid of orna- 
ment: 24 feet long, 15 feet broad and about 12 feet high. 
It has two apartments, the innermost of which contains a 
black stone Lingam, neatly executed and in good preserva- 
tion, notwithstanding that from the absence of roofing it is 
exposed to the weather. This temple is completely over- 
shadowed with trees, which have taken root m the walls, 
and whose branches forcing their way through the joints of 
the stones have contributed much to its dilapidation ane 
present ruinous appearance. 


‘At ashort distance to the eastward of this Pagoda, lies 
the Group of Monkies (No. 2) spoken of in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, in an account. ofthis place written in 1784. The 
group, now much buried in the sand, consists of a male, a fe- 
male and a young onec The male monkey with a laud- 
able love of cleanliness is studying the head of its partner 
with thecmost friendly attention, and the young one is 
satisfying its hunger. Ata little distance hes a mutilated 
figure of Ganésa or Pillaiyar, the Hindu God of highways 
&c. of whom I shall speak presently. 


Looking towards the south, a loose mass of rock (No. 3) 
will be seen resting on a slope of the hill, apparently on so 
mere a point, that it seems as though a small force would 
dislodge it and roll it headlong on the plain. Its circum- 
ference is 68 feet and its height about 25.* From the east- 
ward it has a circular appearance; from other points of view 
its figure is irregular. 


* Mr, Goldingham gives its diameter as 27 feet. 
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On the western face of the northern termination of the hill, 
not far south of the pagoda just described, may be found, af- 
ter a little search, a circular cistern cut out of a solid stone. 
It is 8 feet 6 inches in diameter and 4 feet deep, but cracked. 


& 


Near this cistern the face of the rock is carved and orna- 
mented to the extent of 28 feet in length by 14 feet in height. 
There are 3 large excavated niches (No. 4) witha flight of 4 
steps leading into each. Figures are sculptured on each side 
the entrances. The centre or principal niche contains a figure 
of Mahadeva and four other figures cut on the back wall. 
The other two niches contain a figure of Vishnu and four 
others. ‘This rock faces the north-west, and to the right, or 
south, of it, is an imperfect representation of Dirga, eight- 
handed, and trampling under foot the head of Mahishasura, 
whose story will be told presently. On the eastern’ face of 
_ this rock are carvings of a well proportioned elephant 5 feet 
high, and the heads of three smaller exéphants 5 with those of 
a monkey and of a peacock. The communication between 
the eastern and western faces of this rock is through a cleft 
at the north end of it. 


» 


At a short distance in a south-westerly direction from this 
place is an excavation in the solid rock (No. 5) measuring ae 
feet long, 9 feet 6 inches deep and 8 feet high. The top is 
supported by two plain, strong, square pillars. It contains a 
square niche, on each side of which is a figure, probably that 
of Parvati, a goddess who will be introduced to the reader 
presently. This excavation is on the western face of the hill, 
which is a continuous range of granite masses. 


Still keeping on the same side, at 100 or 150 yards south- 
ward from the last excavation we come to another (No. 6) con- 
taining five niches, with steps leading into three of them ; and 
two rows of pillars, four im each. This excavation is 36 feet 
long, 16 feet deep, and nearly 10 feet high. The niches con- 
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tain each a kind ofrecess, (intended probably for a group of 
figures,) and acircular trench, (intended probably for Ling- 
ams.) A figure is carved on each side of all the niches at the 
entrance. Jour steps lead into this temple which faces north- 
west, half-west. ; 


Adjoining is a rough excavation 36 feet long, 10 deep and 
10 high. In the middle is a large niche, also rough. About 
12 feet of the rock appear to have been cut away before suf- 
ficient height was obtained for the front. ‘This occurs in 
other places also; and a platform or level space, is thus form- 
ed in the rock in front. 


About half a mile westward, at the western extremity of 
the Palmira tope which is on the west of the hill, there are 
three small unfinished temples sculptured out of solid de- 
tached masses of stone, (No. 7): but as more elaborately 


fiaished and larger temples of the same description will be 


described hereafter, I shall not dwell on these smaller ones. 
I would now lead the reader back to the large stone before 
described as resting on the slope of the rock on the eastern 


side of the hill. (No. 3.) 


Proceeding southerly from this stone you presently arrive 
at a temple fashioned out of the rock, (No. 8) and ornament- 
ed according to a style of architecture wholly different from 
that of this part of India in the present day. The top is 
elliptical, and bears considerable resemblance to the gothic 
style. ‘The pillars which support a verandah on the western 
side, are I think similar to columns which I have seen in the 
sketches of Egyptian Ruins by M. Denon. This temple is 
28 feet high, 20 feet long and 11 feet 6 inches broad. On 
the western face, at what may be called the foundation, there 
is a rentin the rock, which causes the temple to incline a 
little out of the perpendicular towards the south east. This 
handsome structure (if so it may be termed), has a verandah 
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and a niche, the latter containing an image of Ganésa, which 
_ blackened by smoke and ghee, is still an object of adoration 
to the people of the village. Their brahmans, I was told, 
propitiate the stone deity every Friday with lustrations of 
ghee and cocoa-nut oil, and certain rites and prayers. The 
inner wall of the verandah, south of the niche bears an in- 
scription in the same kind of character as that hereafter no- 
ticed. According to Dr. Babington, (Transactions Royal 
Asiatic Society vol. 2, p. p. 265-6 and plate 14), this inscrip- 
tion consists of verses in praise of Siva.* I have stated that 
this temple contains an image of Ganésa, and as this is the 
second time that Ganésa has been mentioned, it may be right 
to state, who and what he is. 


Colonel Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, says—that Ganésa 
is the God of prudence and policy, and the reputed’ eldest 
son of Siva or Mahadeva and Parvati. He is represented 
with an elephant’s head ; generally With four hands, but 
sometimes with only two, and sometimes with six or eight. 
He is said to be propitiated by Hindus of all sects in the 
Outset of any business: if a house is to be built, a book writ- 
ten, or a journey commenced, Ganésa is invoked. 


It is very common for Hindu authors to givé different 
versions of the same tale, and there are different accounts of 
the manner and cause of Ganésa’s possession of an elephant’s 
head. One relates that Vishnu and Ganésa fought, and that 
Ganésa would have been triumphant, but that Siva (his 
father !) cut off his head: whereat his mother Parvati, being 
very much distressed and offended, proceeded to revenge 
the act by performing such austerities as, had they con- 
tinued, would have deranged the destinies of the uni- 
verse. This alarmed the whole congregation of the Gods, 
who intreated Siva to restore Ganésa to life. He con- 


* See Dr. Babington’s translation of this inscription in the introductory notes. M. 
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sented to do so, but the severed head could not be found: 
it was determined therefore to place on the headless 
trunk, the cranium of the first animal they met with, which 
proved to be an elephant. ‘There is another story to this ef-. 
fect, that Mahadeva and Parvati quarrelled; their quarrel 
was followed by a reconciliation; and their reconciliation by 
the birth of Ganésa. On this joyful occasion all the gods 
came to congratulate Parvati; but one of them, whose name 
I have forgotten, kept his eyes cast down and forebore to look 
up. ‘The goddess observing this asked him the reason of it ; 
when he told her that he was doomed to injure kohen 
he looked upon, and therefore would not venture to look on 
the child. Parvati would not believe that any injury could 
be done, and urged him to admire her beautiful Ganésa, 
But no sooner did he lift up his eyes, than the child’s head 
vanished. This unexpected result astounded Parvati, who had 
ne sooner recovered, from her first surprise, than she gave 
such passionate vent to her feelings, tnat Vishnu, apprehen- 
sive of the consequences, flew to the banks of the Ganges, 
and brought thence the head of an elephant which he placed 
on Ganésa’s shoulders. « 


Passing the north western front of the temple just describ- 
ed, and following the foot-path, which leads through a narrow 


acclivity, formed by rocks and bushes on either side, we come - 


to an excavation with a very pretty frontage, on the left hand. 
(No. 9.) Itis hewn in the side of the hill, is 22 feet long, 
1] feet deep, and 10 feet 6 inches high. Of this excavation 
and of the imagery within it, plates are given in the 2nd 
Vol. of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions. 


On the wall at the right hand, or south-west end, there is a 
group of figures representing the Vaman-Avatara, or fifth 
incarnation of Vishnu, undertaken by him to punish pride 
and presumption. ‘The story is this: 


Mahabahi, a prince who lived in the Tréta yuga, or the 
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second age, was so elated by his prosperity, that he omitted 
to perform the more essential sacrifices to the gods. ‘This 
being highly offensive to them, Vishnu, determined to check 
so bad an example, became incarnate and assumed the form 
ef a wretched Brahman dwarf. Mahabali was at that time 
in possession of the whole universe, having previously ac- 
quired this dominion in consequence of his signal piety, or 
punctual performance of certain austerities and rigorous acts 
of devotion. Vishnu, in the shape just mentioned, appeared 
before him, and asked as a boon so much of his wide pos- 
sessions as he could pace in three steps. This the monarch 
readily undertook to grant, at the same time desiring him to 
ask something more worthy for a prince to bestow. The 
pretended Brahman however professed his content with what 
he had already requested, and the king proceeded to ratity 
his promise by pouring water into the petitioner’s hand, which 
was, it would seem, the most solemn mode of confirmingsa 
prant. As he was doing this, the size of the dwarf grew 
larger, and continued to expand uxtil it filled the whole 
earth. Vishnu then discovering himself, deprived Mahabali 
in two steps of earth and heaven; bit in consideration of his 
previous virtue and general good conduct, he deprived him 
of no more, but left to his government the kthgdom of 
Patalam, a lower or inferior world said to be the abode of 
serpents. Some say that the water used in this transaction 
for the purpose of ratification, fell from Vishnu’s hand on the 
head of Siva, and flowing thence, formed the origin of 


the Ganges. 


Vishnu in this character is sometimes called “ Trivik-rama,” 
“‘ the three step taker.” In this sculpture he is represented 
eight-handed, and in the act of stepping prodigiously: the 
right foot is on the ground and the left is raised sideways as 
high as his head. It looks therefore, as it is, very unnatural, 
for the articulation of the head of the thigh bone in its socket 
would not admit of such a position. ‘The subordinate figures 
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do not appear to illustrate the story, or at least the version 
above given of it. Perhaps another circumstance should be 
related, and the imagination may be allowed under some 
restriction to be the interpreter: but even then only a part 
of the figures seem to be connected with the tale.’ 


It is said that Sucra, regent of the planet Venus and guru 
of the asuras, acting as mantri, or minister, of Mahabah, 
faithfully informed the king of the deceit that was being 
practiced upon him. There is a figure with a dog-like head 
speaking to another, who seems to rest his chin on his right 
hand in deep reflection. These two figures occupy the up- 
per part of the sculpture on the left of Vishnu. Below them 
are two figures in human shape represented as falling. Per- 
haps the former may represent Sucra and Mahabali at the 
moment when the Prince was first made acquainted by his 
counsellor with the true character of the Dwarf, but was too 
proud to withdraw his royal pledge: and the latter the same 
after he had fallen from his high estate: or the two falling 
figures may imply that the two steps of Vishnu had deprived 
him of the dominion of heaven and earth. What the rest of 
the figures may illustrate I do not conjecture. 


On tlie Wall of the opposite or north-eastern end is a sculp- 
tured delineation in bas relief of the Varah avatara. Among the 
legendary stories of the Hindus, several different accounts are 
given of Vishnu’s reasons for taking on himself this incarnation, 
and particularly why he assumed the shape of aboar. Among 
others it is said that a Daitya, or evil spirit, named Hiranyac- 
sha, gained from Brahma by his scrupulous piety and the 
performance of penances of very great efficacy, a promise 
that he should have given to him any thing he asked. Ac- 
cordingly he desired universal dominion, and exemption from 
being hurt by the bite or power of any living creature. He 
enumerated all animals and venomous reptiles, that bite or 
sting, except the boar which was forgotten. His ambitious 
desires were no sooner obtained than he became exceedingly 
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presumptuous, proud and wicked; and forgetting the great 

power of the gods, he ran away with the whole earth, and 

plunged it and himself into the depths of the sea! ‘This sin- 

gular exploit made the interposition of the preserving power 
mecessary ; and Vishnu changing himself into the form of a 

boar, plunged into the ocean; fought a dreadful battle which 

lasted a thousand years; at length slew the impious daitya ; 

brought back the earth on his tusks, and restored it to its 

usual good order, peace and tranquillity. 


The sculptures illustrative of the story appear to refer to 
a period subsequent to the battle, for the figures supply 
the imagination with the idea that the boar-headed deity is now 
solacing himself after the toils and dangers of his thousand 
years’ conflict. The principal figure, Vishnu (four handed), 
is executed with considerable spirit. He stands firmly on 
the left leg. ‘The right leg is raised and the foot rests on the 
head of another figure. On the right knee sits a female ; 
Vishnu’s left hand grasps the small part of her right leg, 
while his right hand passes behind her, a little lower than 
the waist, while he regards her with interesting pig-headed 
gravity. is two remaining hands hold a conch shell and 
the chakra*. Below Vishnu’s right leg is the upper portion 
of a figure with the hands raised as in prayer, its lower part 
being immersed in what may be supposed a representation of 
the waves of the sea, (the rock being here very rough and 
unfinished. Another figure, rising ovt of this imaginary 
water, is also in a posture of supplication; and there are 
other accessaries but they do not appear to explain the story. 


From the back wall of this excavated fane, is a projection 
measuring 7 feet 9 inches broad, and 3 feet 6 mches deep. 
It contains an empty niche, in which however may be traced 
the outlines of a deity, which the chisel of the workman has 
not brought into being. A flight of three small steps leads 


* The chakra is a circular piece of metal, not unlike our discus or quoit. M, 
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into the niche, and on either side its entrance, as well as at 
each end formed by the projection, is a figure in bas relief, 
with the name, attributes, or office of which I am unacquaint- 


ed. 


Sculptured on the back wall between this niche and the 
north east end of the excavation, is a female figure, probably 
Devi or Parvati the consort of Siva, bathing. She is attend- 
ed by her females and two elephants, one of which is pour- 
ing a vessel of water over her, and the other is receiving 
another vessel from the hands of one of her attendants. 


_ On asimilar space to the south of the niche is another 
female figure, which I take to be a representation of the same 
great personage; in this however I am not positive. On 
each side of the principal figures, are two bulky little fel- 
lows, and a fourth _figure of amore natural size. There 
are also twovheads ot animals, one somewhat similar to an 
antelope’s, the other intended perhaps for that of a tiger. 


The front of this excavation is supported by two columns, 
and two pilasters of a handsome style of architecture. The 
ceiling is ornamented with flowery sculpture, but has several 
cracks in it running lengthways; 7. ¢. in a north-east and 
south-westerly direction. 


About eighty yards west of this place, on the top of the 
hill, may be found after a little research, the stone bed, with 
a lion for its pillow, which, in the account published in the 
Asiatic Researches already alluded to, is called the Dherma- 
raja’s lion throne, (No. 10) ; and ata trifling distance S. W. of 
this, is the bath of Draupadi. The lion and bed measure in 
length 9 feet 6 inches, and in breadth 3 feet 6 inches; the 
lion is 18 inches high, and stretching across the south end 
appears as if intended fora seat or pillow. The bed lies due 
north and south, and is hewn out and fashioned on the surface 
of the solid rock. ‘There is not the least appearance of the 
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place having once been an apartment of a palace, as intimated 


_ in that account: the top of the hill hereabout is deed quite 


uneven and irregular, and abounds with immense blocks and 
masses of granite. 


There is nothing more which merits notice on the surface 
of the hill, if we except numerous mortice holes, which may 
be seen running parallel to its western edge, and many small 
flights of steps cut in several parts of the rocks. 


Leaving the top of the hill, and descending by the path in 
front of the temple last mentioned, at a few feet south east of 
the pagoda which contains the image of Ganesa, will be found 
sculptured in bas relief, on the eastern faces of two large 
rocks, the story of the Tapasa (No. 11) or intense penance 
of Arjuna. These two rocks adjoin each other, being’ divid- 
ed only by a fissure. They measure 84 feet in length, and 
about 30 feet in height s 2 : 


In this group of sculptures, the ‘principal figure, that of 
Ayjuna, is not the largest. He is seen on the left of the fissure 
in the posture of penance; his arms are raised above his 
head, his right leg is lifted up. He is supposed to stand on 
the great toe of his left foot. His arms and right leg appear 
withered, but his left leg is of the natural size. His chest and 
ribs are prominent, but the stomach and abdomen sunken ; 
the whole figure representing emaciation from long fasting. 
Besides this figure there is a multitude of others both of men 
and animals; and among the latter two well proportioned 
elephants as large as life. The largest of them measures 17 
feet from the proboscis to the tail, and 14 feet in height. The 
smaller is in height 10 feet, and in length 11. Under the 
belly of the larger elephant there is a small one, with the heads 
and trunks of two others, while the head of a fourth is seen 
between his proboscis and fore feet. These figures of ele- 
phants are cut on the right hand rock on a level with the 
ground. On the rock to the left, near the fissure, and below 
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the figure of Arjuna, is a neat little temple,* with a niche 
and afigure init. Just within the fissure itself is a figure 
like that of the Mermaid, butin the native languages it has a 
name purporting half woman and half snake. Scattered over 
the face of both rocks there are many representations of men, 
ascetics, monkeys, lions (or what are meant for lions), tigers, 
antelopes, birds, satyrs and monstrous animals which it would 
puzzle a naturalist of the present age to nomenclate. The 
whole are executed with considerable spirit, and occupy a 
space of about 2400 square feet. A plate giving a represen- 
tation of these sculptures is published in the 2d Vol. of the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland. 


The story of the penance of Arjuna may be told as follows : 

The five sons of Pandu raja lost their dominions in play 
with their cousin Duryodhana ; who however played unfairly 
and won through “ guile and wicked ‘stratagem.” The con- 
sequence was that they: and their followers were banished 
for twelve years and upwards, and were doomed to wan- 
der in jungles, wilds snd solitudes. During this peri- 
od the elder brother took counsel with the others, how 
they might repossess themselves of their patrimony after the 
term of banishment had expired: and in order to attain this 
it appeared desirable to gain the mantra Pasupatastra. ‘This 
mantra, or incantation, was of such wonderful efficacy, that if 
It was uttered while in the act of shooting an arrow, the 
arrow became inevitably destructive, and moreover possessed 
of the power of producing or generating other weapons, 
which not only scattered death on all sides, but were able to 
cause the destruction of the whole world. This mantra could 
be obtained only from the god Isvara, (a name of Siva) ; and 


* Atthe South East corner of this little fane, in a sitting and stooping posture, and 
entirely detached from the rock, is an admirable figure of an ascetic, miserably ema- 
ciated, which though somewhat worn by exposure to the weather, bears evidence to 
the talent, shill, and anatomical knowledge of the Artist. M. 
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Arjuna, as he was distinguished among his brethren for his 
prudence, fortitude, and valor, was employed to procure it. 


The hero of this story had to travel far to the north of the 
"Wimélaya mountains, there to perform austere and rigid pe- 
nance in order to propitiate the god and obtain his favor: and 
as a preparatory measure, he was instructed in all requisite 
mantras and mystic ceremonies. On reaching the appointed 
place he found a delightful retreat ; a grove or forest abound- 
ing with streams and fruits and flowers, with whatever could 
regale the senses or charm the eye. Not only was the earth 
most bountiful, but the air was filled with the strains of celestial 
melody. In this place Arjuna commenced and carried on 
his austerities by meditation, by prayer, and by ceremonial 
purification. 


a 


During the first month he ate but once im four days: 
during the second month, but once in seven days: during 
the third month, only once in fourteen days : and during the 
fourth month he did not eat at all, but completed his pe- 
nance by standing on the tip of his great toe, the other leg 
being lifted from the ground, and his hands raised above his 
head. ‘This is the period of the penance which tke sculptor 
has selected for illustration, in the curious work now under 
notice. The figure of Arjuna is exhibited in a posture agreeing 
exactly with the story, the relation of which however it 
seems necessary to continue a little further, in order to ex- 
plain the accessories, the figures of men and animals, with 
which the whole face of the rock is covered. 


The nearest Rishis, (hermits or ascetics who by austerities 
and meditation may attain, as their object is, riches, power, 
supernatural arms, or beatitude), seeing the intense devotion 
of Arjuna, went and reported it to the god Isvara, who was 
highly gratified : but in order to try the constancy and courage 
ofthe hero, the deity assumed the form of a wild hunter. 
One of his accompanying attendants was transformed into a 
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wild boar, and Arjuna preparing to shoot it was interrupted 
by the unknown deity who forbade him to strike his game. 
Arjuna notwithstanding let fly a shaft, and. so did the dis- 
guised hunter, and the boar fell lifeless. ‘This occasioned 
an altercation, which brought on a personal combat; and 
when Arjuna had expended all his arrows on his antagonist 
without effect, he tore up rocks and mountains to hurl at him, 
but they too fell harmless at his feet. This so enraged our 
hero, that he attacked his foe hand to hand. Such was the 
daring audacity of this act, and the bold and determined 
courage of Arjuna, that all heaven was filled with surprise, 
and the beasts of the forest, and the inhabitants of the etherial 
regions, alike flocked to witness the contest, which was termi- 
nated by the god’s revealing himself, and bestowing on his 
votary‘the boon he wished for, viz. the Pasupatastra. 


eThis congregating. of the inhabitants of the skies and of the 
forest, this mixture of men and brutes, makes probable the 
supposition that it is the second point or period of the story 
that has been selected by the Artist for exemplification, as im- 
stanced by the particular postures and variety of the figures 
seen in this curious carving. | 


SANG 
Adjoining the sculptured imagery of Arjuna, to the south, are 


the wide beginnings of an excavation (No 12) having a front 
of 50 feet, and a depth at the north end of 40 feet and at the 
south end of 35 feet. A large portion of the solid rock pro- 
jects from the back of the excavation 25 feet, with a frontage 
of 23 feet, leaving deep recesses on either side, in which 
stone has been left rough cut for three pillars. The front of 
this evcavation is supported by five octagonal columns,* 
whose bases are formed of figures of a grotesque horned ani- 
mal: a sixth column originally existed, its base and capital 
still remain, but its shaft is removed. At afew feet within 
isa second row of six columns corresponding with those 


* The capitals of these columns are not unlike those of some of the pillars of the 
Indra Subha at Ellora, and of the cave temples of Hlephanta. ™M. 
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in front. The ground at the entrance is partly overgrown 
with bushes, and the cave now affords shelter to the village 
cattle. 


A few yards south of this excavation, opposite to a street 
of the village is an open building, which from the sculptures 
it contains may very properly be denominated Hrishna’s 
Choultry (No. 13). These sculptures are executed on the back 
wall of the building, or rather that part of the solid hill which 
forms the back wall. ‘They represent the exploit of Krishna 
supporting the mountain Goverdhana in order to shelter his 
followers from the wrath of Indra,—the god that darts the 
«* swift blue bolt,” the 


| 


“ Sprinkler of genial dews, and fruitful rains 
“ Over hills and thirsty plains.” 
This action is fabled to have been performed by Krishna 
with one of his little fingers at the age of seven. 3 
“ With éne finger raised the vast Goverdhen ; 
“ Beneath whose rocky burden, 


“ On pastures dry, the maids and herdmen trod: 
“The Lord of thunder felt a mightier God.” 


: Sin W. JONES. 


re 


_In the present sculpture the attitude of the God corres- 
ponds sufficiently with the story. He appears however to 
sustain the mountain with the palm of his left hand, instead 
of the little finger as in the poetical version. The only re- 
presentation of the supported mountain consists of a rough 
line running above the whole of the figures. This line has 

been formed by cutting away as much of the rock as would 
answer the purpose of giving the requisite degree of relief 
for typifying, in the above manner, the rugged bottom of the 
mountain, torn up from its foundations, and sustained aloft 
in the air. The whole group looks clumsy ; the proportions are 
bad ; the countenances are destitute of expression ; and little 
praise is due to it either as a work of art or imagination. So 
singular a deliverance from sudden destruction ought to have 
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supplied the artist with a subject capable of being embodied 
with great spirit: but here, instead, is an inanimate, meaning- 
less group, which, but for the principal figure, would not at 
all have interpreted the story. There are about twenty figures 
of men, women and children, and as many heads of cows or 
bullocks. There is one tolerable figure of a brahmany bull, 
and another of a cow licking its calf while in the act of being 
milked. It may be that the general quietude and repose of 
the figures are intended to imply their security from the ter- 
rible danger so recently, and still but for the god’s interpo- 
sition, impending over them. In another part of the sculp- 
ture is a figure playing on a flute or pipe; this may also re- 
present Krishna, in his character of Murlidur, the tuneful. In 
this form he is called Balakrishna, and is said to have amused 
himself by piping to the swains and damsels of Goverdhen. 
This figure of Krishna is small and might be overlooked ; it is 
sitwated over the hinder part of the cow and calf just mention- 
ed. At the north end of this sculpture, raised 5 or 6 feet 
from the floor, is a well executed figure of a brahmany bull 
in full relief; and at the south end are several figures of 
beasts apparently intended for lions: one of them however 
resembles the Sphynx,* having a human face with a body of a 
quadruped. 


Krishna’s Choultry extends in front 47 feet; is 26 feet deep 
and 12 feet high. The roof is made of hewn stone, which is par- 
tially covered with earth ; and is supported by three rows of 
columns, 4ineach. The bases of those in the front row 
consist of grotesque figures of a non-descript animal, sitting 
on its haunches, having curved horns, anda long tail which 
is curled upon its back like the figure 8. 


On the hill above this Choultry is the fowndation of a rec- 
tangular building (No 14) measuring 66 feet in length, and 
42 in breadth. In the middle of this is a gateway 12 feet 


# A similar figure is met with at Ellora. M. 
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wide, running east and west; and in the gateway are two 
recesses, each 12 feet square, one on each side. Near the cor- 
ners of these recesses in the gateway there are four large 
square stone pillars, 16 feet high, 3 broad and 2 thick, with 
flowery ornaments. ‘This foundation corresponds with @ 
semilar one (No. 15) about a hundred yards distant towards 
the east,in the plain below; and the two form nearly a 
straight line with a very ancient temple situated on the sea 
shore. 


From the front of Krishna’s Choultry, on looking towards 
the south west, may be seen on the top of the hill,’ a small 


dilapidated building (No. 16) quite in ruins. 


Beneath this is an excavation in the side of the hill (No. 17) 
of a rectangular shape, measuring 29 feet jong, 18 feet deep, 
and 10 feet 6 inches high. The front is adorned by two 
neatly finished .pillare and two pilastérs. At each end are 
imperfect traces and outlines of a group of figures; and on 
each side of the excavation in front is a neatly finished niche, 
3 feet high, 3 feet deep and & feet 6 inches wide. In front 
of the whole is the skeleton of a verandah 48 feet long, 12 
feet high and 12 feet wide. Steps are cut in the side of the 
hill, at one end of the verandah, by which there is an easy as- 
cent to the top of it. 


At afew yards distance to the eastward, is a stone bed, 
with an elevation at the north end of it for a seat or pillow. 
The bed is 7 feet 8 inches long, and 3 feet 9 inches broad, 
and the pillow is 10 inches high. 


On the eastern face of the easternmost of the detached rocks 
near this place, may be seen another group of sculptures, 
representing the same story of Arjuna; but the figures are 
not so distinct as the former, nor equally numerous, and they 
appear to have suffered much more from the weather. 
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On the summit of the most southern eminence of: the 
mountain is a small ruined temple of sculptured stone (No. 18) 
22 feet in length, 16 feet in breadth, and 16 in height. Its 
foundation which is of brick, measures 30 feet by 26. There 
is no regular access to it: the roof has fallen in, and the 
temple is partially covered by anold banyan tree. There 
is a fine open view of the surrounding country from the top 
of its walls. : 


Directly beneath, and cut into the same rock on which this 
little fane is built, is an excavated temple (No. 19) 33 feet 
long, 13 feet high and 17 feet deep. In front are four columns, 
(one of which is broken), and pilasters at each end. ‘The ex- 
cavation contains three niches, of which the centre one is the 
principal ; it has a sort of portal before it, and contains a 
group of figures representing Mahadeva, Parvati, their infant 
son Subrahmanya, five other figures anda bull, (Nandi). 
The bull is in front of the principal figures, and on its back 
rests one of the feet of Mahadeva, and one of those of Parvati. 
In the floor of this principal niche is a circular trench, 4 feet 
6 inches in diameter, and about 3 inches deep, in the centre 
of which is a circular hole 16 inches in diameter, intended 
probably for the reception ofa lingam. The other niches con- 
tainno sculptures. ‘The portal before the centre niche pro- 
jects from the back wall 8 feet 6 inches, and has a frontage of 
1l feet. The front of this is sustained by two sculptured 
columns, and it has pilasters where it joins the wall. 


This excavation however is chiefly remarkable for the sculp- 
tures executed onits side walls. These represent, the one, 
one of Vishnuw’s states of existence, and the other a celebrated 
conflict between Durga and Mahishasura. 


I shall first speak of thaton the south-western side repre- 
senting Vishnu. Previously however it will be necessary to 
observe that considerable uncertainty attaches to Narayana, or 
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the state or mode of being in which Vishnu here appears. 
Hindu Mythology sometimes speaks of it asa mode of exis- 
tence of Brahma, sometimes of Siva, and sometimes of Vishnu 
in the act of willing the creation. Under this character 
Vishnu is represented lying on the lotus, as well as on the 
thousand-headed serpent Sesha. 


The sculpture now spoken of is in bas-relief, and measures 
13 feet in length, and 8 in height. The figure of Vish- 
nu is 9 feet 6 inches long, recumbent on the snake Sesha, 
which is ingeniously coiled for his support in several convo- 
lutions, forming together a couch 3 feet high from the base ; 
while five of its heads, (as many as could well be introduced,) 
form a kind of canopy over the head of the supposed deity.* 
Above the god are two small figures, male and female ; below 
him in front in a kneeling posture, three ; and at his feet erect, 
two. All these but the last are diminutive; but the two 
at his feet are seven feet high, and one of them grasps a club. 
The village brahmans say that two of the figures m front re- 
present cow keepers, who had been ill-used by Mahishasura. 
These cow keepers (husband and wife) had come to complain 
to Vishnu. Before they did so however they had inquired 
ofthe third figure, said to be a “ Shastrum Currah,”or sorcerer, 
as to the precise time when they might have a propitious 
‘opportunity. That while they were making the inquiry, one 
of the attendants of Mahishasura, the figure bearing the club, 


* This representation of Vishnu must be very similar to the following. “ Hari is one 
“‘ of the titles of Vishnu, the deity in his preserving quality. Nearly opposite Sultan 
‘‘ Ganj, a considerable town in the province of Bahar, there stands a rock of granite, 
‘‘ forming a smallisland inthe Ganges, known to Huropeans by the name of the Rock 
* Jehangiri, which is highly worthy of the traveller’s notice for a vast number of images, 
“ carved in relief upon every part of its surface. Among the rest there is Hari, ofa 
** sigantic size, recumbent on a coiled serpent, whose heads, which are numerous, the 
* artist has contrived to sp-ead into a canopy over the sleeping god: and from each of 
“its mouths issues a forked tongue, seeming to threaten instant death to any whom 
*rashness might prompt to disturb him. The whole lies almost clear ofthe block on 
“which itis hewn. Itis finely imagined and executed with great skill. The Hindoos 
“‘ sre taught to believe, that at the end of every Calpa (creation), all things are absorbed 
“ into the deity, and that in the interval of another creation, he reposeth himself upon 
* the Serpent Sesha (duration).”-—W%lkins’ Hitopadesa. B. 
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came to carry them to his master, to punish them for daring 
to appeal to Vishnu. The other figure at the feet of Vishnu 
hereupon interposed, and being one of Vishnu’s attendants, 
drove from his master’s presence, the presumptuous servant 
of the wicked Mahishasura. The expression and postures of 
the figures do certainly seem to correspond with the story ; 
but the taleitself suits ill the position and circumstances of 
Vishnu Narayan, which no doubt is represented in this sculp- 
ture. 


The sculptures on the opposite or north eastern end of the 
temple, represent the conflict between Durga, (a personifica- 
tion* of active, not passive, virtue), and Mahishasura, (a per- 
sonification of wickedness.) ‘These figures merit particular 
description. 


The recess in which they are sculptured is 12 feet 9 inches 
loag, and 8 feet high. To the left is seen Durga, mounted on 
what is intended for a fierce lion. ‘To the right 1s Mahisha- 
sura grasping a short thick club. The figure of Durga is 5 
feet high and eight handed: two of her arms have greater 
relief than the others, a‘ circumstance which imparts to the 
figure a much greater appearance of truth and nature than 
would otherwise be the case. The left principal arm is stretch- 
ed at full length, and the hand grasps a bow: the right arm 
is drawn back, as if in the act of discharging an arrow: but we 
see neither the arrow nor the string ofthe bow. Her six re- 
maining hands hold respectively, on the left, a bell, a chank, 
and something not easily distinguishable ; and on the right, the 
fatal cord, (pasha,) a chakra, (discus), and asword. Mahisha- 


* «The Devatas are represented as good beings, the Asuras as evil ones, inso far 
“only as there is any countenance to the fiction of personified virtue and vice. That 
‘* fiction is European, All that I have ever read makes the 4sures blameable because of 
*‘ acquired power ; and power is subdued by superior skill or force. In some instances 
** the Asuras are described as cheated, injured, oppressed, rebellingin consequence, 
*« and then subdued and destroyed. The story of Durga and Mahishasura is the sub- 
‘ject of the Chandi pdt’h of the Scanda purana ; and is the great occasion of celebrae 
** tion at Calcutta in the Durg@ puja feast, which is anything but virtuous,” W.t. 
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sura is represented with a buffalo’s head and horns and a hu- 
manbody. THe stands ina retiring attitude, resting on his 
left foot, the right bemg advanced. His figure measures 7 
feet 9 inches, not perpendicularly, but according to the posture 
ir which he stands. Above, below and behind Durga, may 
be seen her attendant warriors, armed with swords and buck- 
Jers : and also two domestics, one with a switch of hair, such as 
horsekeepers use, the other with a kittisal (or umbrella). Ma- 
hishasura has a similar attendant also. Durga’s attendants 
are all dwarfish, corpulent figures; those of Mahishasura 
seem of more natural proportions. Durga appears the as- 
sailant, Mahishasura on the defensive. Of three figures be- 
tween the two principal personages, two are in active conflict, 
and the third is fallmg headlong. One between the legs of 
Mahishasura seems to have fallen; and another of the,same 
party supports himself on his left hand, two fingers of the right 
being held up to indicate discomfiture and alarm. The whol@ 
group is executed with much skill and ability, and evinces the 
talent of the artist. The figure of Durga in particular is re- 
presented with much spirit, and is graceful and easy. The 
following from a paper by Mr. Wilkins in the Ist Vol. of the 
Asiatic Researches, serves to illustrate the story. ‘‘ The evil 
“ spirit Mahishasura, in the disguise of a buffalo as vhe name 
“imports, had fought with Indra and his celestial bands for 
“a hundred years, defeated him and usurped his throne: the 
** story is to be found at length im a little book called Chandi. 
« ‘The vanquished spirits being banished the heavens, and 
“ doomed to wander the earth, after a while assemble, and re- 
“ solve to lay their grievances before Vishnu and Siva. Con- 
“ ducted by Brahma they repaired into the presence of those 
*« deities, who heard their complaint with compassion, and their 
« anger was so violent against Mahishasura, that a kind of flame 
** issued from their mouths, and from the mouths of the rest of 
“ the principal gods, of which was formed a goddess of inex- 
“ pressible beau ty with ten arms, and each hand holding a dif- 
“ ferent weapon. ‘This was a transfiguration of Bhavani, the 
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“ consort of Siva, under which she is generally called Durga. 
“« She is sent against the usurper. She mounts her Lion, the 
* gift of the mountain Himalya (snowy), and attacks the mon- 
* ster, who shifts his form repeatedly: till at length the god- 
dess planteth her foot upon his head, and cuts it off with a 
single stroke of her sword. Immediately the upper part of 
‘‘ a human body issues through the neck of the headless buf- 
“ falo, and aims a stroke, which being warded off by the Lion 
with his right paw, Durga puts an end to the combat, by 
* piercing him through the heart with a spear.” ‘The reader 
will observe that the latter part of this story does not corres- 
pond entirely with the sculpture just described, but this must 
not surprise us, for the Hindu Poets, Sculptors, and Painters, 
seem to claim the license of representing the same action in 
a thousand different ways, and under a thousand different ver- 
sions. 


(<9 


€¢ 
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~ Tam tempted here to transcribe the following lines written 
by Sir William Jones, in reference to this subject. 


“* O Durga! thou hast deigned to shield 
_ Man’s feeble virtue with cel estial might, 
“ Gliding from yon jasper field ; 
“ And on a Lion borne, hast braved the fight : 
“For when the demon Vice thy realms defied, 
“ And armed with death each golden horn; 
‘Thy golden lance, O Goddess ! mountain born, 
“ Touch’d but the pest;—he roared and died.” 


Marks of the workman's chisel may be seen on a large 
block of granite, opposite the front of this excavation ; and 
also at a few yards to the north-east of it, on arough hewn 
stone, intended for a bed, with an elevation at one end for a 
pillow. The bed measures 10 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 9 imches : 
the pillow is 4 feet broad and 12 inches high. There are two 
small steps at the foot of the bed. 


* It is now almost universally admitted that Sir W. Jones sullied his great talents 
by writing hymns to Hindu gods. They all borrow scriptural or classical ideas, and 
paint the personifications of India with colors not theirown. The leading idea in these — 
lines is not Hindu, but European. Wear. 
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On some of the rocks between this place and Krishna’s 
Choultry may be seen the rude commencement of several de- 
signs, which have been abandoned. Amongst them, however, 
is a finished excavation 21 feet long, 17 deep and 9 high. The 
rgof is sustained by 4 strong pillars. ‘There are three niches 
in this excavation, with the outlines of a figure on each side 
of the centre niche. There is also a long inscription on the south 
west end, now almost illegible. 


About a mile to the south of the village in a small palmira 
tope is a cluster of monolithic temples. It consists of five*, 
each differing from the rest in shape and dimensions, and 
each fashioned out of a detached solid mass of rock. 


The first I shall notice stands a little to the west of the 
others, (No. 20), and is in shape similar to a horse-shoe. , It is 
a neat piece of sculpture 18 feet in length, 11 feetin width 
and about 16 feet in height. At the south end, that which 
is right angled, is a roughly hewn niche, and a portal with 
two pillars. > 


The four other temples lie nearly in a straight line ; but 
before describing them I would notice an image of a Liont 
and another of an Elephant, both as large as life, which.stand 
between this small temple and the other four. That of the 
Lion is cracked. It measures in length 7 feet, and round the 
neck 8 feet: it is sunk in the earth about knee deep ; never- 
theless it has a noble appearance and its body is well pro- 
portioned. The Elephant measures 14 feet in length and 12 
feet in height. Its circumference in the largest part of its 
body is about 20 feet: round its head and throat 14 feet ; and 
round the largest part of the proboscis 7 feet. It appears 
somewhat unfinished, and is sunk a little in the earth. 


* Atasecond visit to the place I understood that the Sculptor’s idea was the con. 
struction of five dwellings for the five Pandanas. W. T. 

+ Lion, the symbol of kingly power ; Elephant—that of great prosperity ; and in par- 
ticalar the vehicle of Indra, WwW. T, 
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On the eastern side of the temples, near the most northern 


one, is acolossal Brahmany Bull, (Nandi, the vehicle of Siva.) 
Its head and neck only appear above ground: the length of 


the former being 4 feet, and the distance between the roots of 
the horns 3 feet 3 inches. 


a 


Of the temples, the most northern (No. 21) is a neat little 
structure about 16 or 18 feet high and 11 feet square. The 
top diminishes on all sides by a parabolic curve, till it ends in 
a ridge 3 or 4 feet long. It has a niche on the western side, 
in which is a group of figures said to represent Draupadi, the 
wife of Dherma-raja. My own idea is that it represents one 
of the consorts of Vishnu or Siva. A female figure is also 
sculptured on each side of the entrance to the niche. 


The temple next to this (No. 22) towards the South is of 
a pyramidal shape, and covered with ornamental sculpture. 
dt is about |] feet in front, 16 in depth and 20 in height. It‘ 
is much cracked, has a niche on the same face as the last, but 
there are no figures within. 


The largest temple, in the group (No. 23) stands next in 
order ;* it was abandoned before the design was completed 
and remains in an unfinished state. Across the middle there 
is a large rent, in some parts 3 or 4 inches wide; this has di- 
vided the body of the temple, and caused the separation of a 
large piece of the solid stone on the western side about the 
centre of the verandah. Another large piece has fallen from 
the south western corner. Unfinished excavated verandahs 
exist round the lower part: and above them, on the outside, 
the body of the temple diminishes in width and length, sO as 
to leave sufficient space to walk round it. The verandah on 


* Mr. Braddock has by an oversight omitted to give the measurements of this temple, 

I therefore supply them from Mr. Goldingham’s account ; although 1 must here observe 

‘that in other measurements as given by them respectively I find some trifling discre- 

pancy. Mr, Goldingham’s says thatthe temple measures 49 feet by 25 feet, and 35 feet 
in height. M. 
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the south eastern or Sea face of the temple is almost choked 
up with sand; but that on the opposite face retains its origi- 
nal height, and in it a large block of the solid stone projects 
from the back wall. The roof or top of this temple is ellip- 
tical, and the general design is beautiful and elegant. 


The last and most southern temple of the group (No. 24) 
is of a pyramidal shape: its base measures 28 feet by 27 and 
itis 34 feet in height. It is neatly finished and much orna- 
mented. Inthe two upper stories on the north western face 
are niches ; and on the ground story of the same face is a portal 
with four pillars, projecting from the body of the temple 4 
feet. Besides the ornaments which it possesses in common 
with the rest, this temple has a profusion of figures of va- 
rious sizes, representing Vishnu and Siva, in some of the 
many different characters which they sustain in the mytho- 
logy of the natives. These figures are carved in recesses 
corresponding with their size ; and over the majority of them 
are inscriptions, of which and of the figures, lithographed 
sketches may be seen in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society before ailuded to. 


About 3 miles to the north of the village, on the sea shore, 
are several granite rocks, one of which inclining to the east- 
ward projects about 40 feet above the surface like a huge 
pillar. On another are sculptured various figures represent- 
ing heads of fierce horned animals, of the precise appearance 
of which it wouldbe difficult to give a written description. 
Returning towards the village, about halfa mile north of the 
village choultry, we meet witha small temple built of hewn 
‘stone, and resembling in its ornaments those already de- 
scribed. ‘The entrance is nearly filled with sand, and the 
walls are much dilapidated by trees which grow out of them. 
There is nothing, I believe, inside. 


The last of these ancient remains to be described, are two 
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temples (No. 26) built eastward from the village close to the 
sea shore. They are indeed so near the sea that the surf 
dashes against the foundations of them. 'T hey occupy a space 
of about 1600 square feet and are becoming ruinous. They ad- 
join each other, being in some sense but one piece of building ; 
but the existence of their two spires impresses one with an 
idea of their being two separate temples. he more lofty 
structure I imagine to be about 60 feet high. This is the 
most eastern of the two, and has, overlooking the sea, a door- 
way 7 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet wide. Within this tem- 
ple will be found a large broken black granite Lingam, and 
a group of sculptures representing Mahadeva, Parvati and 
their son Kartikeya or Subrahmanya. The smaller temple 
contains a similar group of figures. The body of the large 
temple is inclosed with a massive stone wall, which as well 
as the temple itself bears the appearance of having been de- 
eprated with much ornamented sculpture. Small pieces of 
chunam still adhering to the ornaments give rise to the con- 
jecture that the temples were either originally coated with 
it, or have been so covered in subsequent repairs. ‘There 
can, I think, be no cloubt that they were once elegant 
specimens of architecture; though they are now too much 
decayed 60 retain many traces of their original beauty. ‘The 
mineralogist might possibly form some idea of their age from 
an inspection of the several species of granite of which 
the walls are composed. Some kinds of this rock, it is known, 
are much more liable to decomposition than others, (gneiss 
especially); andthe fact is here evident; some of the stones 
are very much decayed, while others appear as sound ason _ 
the day they were hewn. In akind of passage of the larger — 
temple is a large mutilated statue of Vishnu, now lying 
supine. 

These temples were formerly surrounded by an outer stone 
wall, part of which only is now standing. ‘l'wo pillars also 
remain shewing the position of the western gateway 
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' Huge heaps of granite stones, on several of which are 
sculptured figures, lie in front and on each side of the east- 
ern temple, and have tended greatly to protect it from the 
hostility of the sea, which has evidently encroached consider- 
ably. Many of these stones ate of large dimensions, mea- 
suring from 6 to 10 feet long, 3 feet wide and 1 foot thick; 
and on some of them are appearances of sculptured archi- 
tectural ornaments, though the injuries of the weather, the 
action of the water, and the lapse of time have combined 
to deface them. About 65 feet in front of the eastern tem- 
ple, and now standing in the sea, is a square stone pillar, (a 
common appendage I believe to all the country pagodas), 
which measures 11 feet in height and is 22 inches square. 


At a few yards north of the temples, on a detached rock 
(No. 27) close by the sea, may be observed a gigantic figure of 
Mahishasura represented with the head of a buffalo. Ona 
similar detached rock to the south are figures of a horse and 
an elephant’s head (No. 28). Thesesculptures are consider- 
ably worn by the continual washing and action of the surf. 

ms) 

There is no doubt in my mind that the sea has made con- 
siderable encroachments since the erection of these temples. 
I cannot conceive, Were it not so, why they should have been 
built on the shore, so close to the sea that the surf in the 
calmest weather dashes against the doorway; while some of 
the well known appendages of such pagodas are actually at 
some distance in the waters. The large quantities of stones 
lying about the temple, and others which partially appear 
buried in the sea, seem even to indicate that other buildings 
also have existed to the eastward of these, which are now 
destroyed and overwhelmed by the ocean. 


I have now given an account of all the curious sculptures 
and buildings which came under my observation at three se- 


2 
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veral visits to the Seven Pagodas, and I believe I have omit- 
ted nothing which merits notice. I am fully aware that the 
account is imperfect: indeed I hold it impossible to convey a 
correct idea of the remains of former ages by a written des- 
cription, even if the account be perfectly accurate. Who 


could by such means form a just conception of the actual ap- 


pearance of the ruins of ancient Persepolis, of Tadmor in the 
desert, of Pompeii, of the various temples in Italy, and the 
remains of classic elegance in Greece and the Isles of the 
Aigean Sea! We may indeed read of pillars, colonades, por- 
ticoes, rooms, baths, apartments, and a long list of architec- 
tural definitions ; but after all, the mind possesses but an im- 
perfect image of the originals. Pictures and drawings help 
the description, but personal inspection is best ofall. I there- 
fore advise you, “ gentle reader,” if you have it in your pow- 
er, to visit these singular vestiges of antiquity at Mamallaipur. 
I can promise you ample recompense for your trouble. If 
you have antiquarian curiosity, you may here satisfy it. If 
you have any disposition to meralise,—as a christian should 
do,—on the end of human greatness, you will see that though 
here it has been attempted to ‘‘ grave it in the rock for ever,” 
it still passes away; and you will turn your thoughts from 
these, amongst the most durable perhaps of mortal Predugiionss 
to that heavenly city which is indeed eternal, 


ee ee 
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fiemarks by the Rev. W. Taylor. 


The author of the foregoing paper having done me the 
»honor of transmitting it to me for perusal and remark; and 
the few cursory observations made having called forth a fuller 
explanation of his wishes,—although I do not think myself 
fully able to meet them, ~I offer the few following observati- 
ons on the locality which is the subject of his interesting il- 
lustrations. 


-J. THe Name. This the people of the neighbourhood 
colloquially term Mévalivaram. It is also known to natives 
as Mabalipuram, whence I presume, it became expanded 
(by Mr. Goldingham if I remember aright) into Mahabal- 
puram. More recently I observe Dr. Babington has made 
it Mahdmalaipur, ‘the town of the great’ (or as Dr. Babing-» 
ton understands it, saered)“‘ hill.” Ifthe said reading be actu- 
ally borne out by the old Tamil inscription near one of the 
caves, | must submit ; but without copy, or fac-simile, the ac- 
curacy of the reading may be open,to doubt. ‘There is con- 
siderable reason (a) to believe that the true reading is Mé- 
mallapuram; and the true reading is of consequence. 


Malla is a northern patronymic, or rather titular name of 
a race, like Cesar, or the Medicis, or the Bourbons. In 
local papers of the Mackenzie collections, obscure but nu- 
merous indications are given of a race of chieftains bearing 
that surname; of whom Deva-Malla-raya is most frequently 
mentioned. ‘This chieftain was a (Peninsular) highlander 
in origin; not, properly speaking, Hindu, but of an aboriginal 


(a) According to legendary tradition one named Mallésudu ruled in early times. 
He seems not to have been a Hindu, as he mocked a Brahman, and was metamorphos- 
ed into an alligator. An appearance of Vishnu is said to have occurred. Before that 
appearance the place was called Mallapuri and Mallapuri-cshetram, from the above 
Mallésudu. Mackenzie M. 8.8. Book No, 33 C. M. 787. Sect. 9, This paper is in the 
Telugu language, 
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race. Now Deva-malla-raya indicates dignity and lineage: 
of which title Md-malla-rdja, would be almost an equivalent ; 
indicating indeed a lower rank, but quite suited as a distinc- 
tive epithet of a minor offset from the parent stem. Again 
in the Mackenzie local papers, there is abundant evidence of 
a gradual progress of colonization by ‘Telugu people, from 
proximity to the Godavery southwards, at least as far as Nel- 
lore; and various instances (4) occur in which those who first 
cleared forest land and began to build a town, gave their own 
names to the town so formed. I would not assertit asa fact, 
but I regard it as a probable inference, that the locality, in 
immediate question, derived its name from its founder, an 
offset, or Junior branch, of the Malla chieftains in the north. 
I would not leave the name without noticing that in a modern 
‘Tamil poem written in the south, mention is made of the king 
of Macalivanam: but whether this place be designated 
or,not, is doubtful; and Ido not think such an authority 
could be trusied.— Quitting the namé of the place we may 
further advert to : 

Il. The antiquity, or probable antiquity, of the sculptures. 
That the antiquity is not yery great may be concluded by in- 
ferential deductions ; as 1.) The mythology of the figures is 
Hindu » the general story, part of that contained in the 
Mahabharata ; the language of the inscriptions, at least in 
some places, Sanscrit: therefore Brahmans were some way 
concerned. But there is much concurring evidence to shew 


(b) Subsequent to Sal. Sac. 424, or a. p. 502, a person named Mahimalu, or Mardla- 
mu, left his native place owing to oppression ; emigrated southerly, and built a village of 
four or five mud huts. It was called after the founder Mavamalur. It increased; and 
by a separation of brothers at a later date Vandi-varam was founded, ultimately a town 
ef note. Ibid. Book 49 C. M. 739. 

This is merely an illustration. From a yet unpublished abstract of another paper, I 
find that two persons named Malla-raya and Annama-deva-raya, emigrated from Vijaya- 
nagaram to the district of Arcot, or neighbourhood of Conjeveram, and obtained some 
immunities from the wife, or queen, of Deva-rayer. These people were of the tribe of 
athlete, proceeding from the original stock of mountaineers. I cannot identify these 
persons with Mdmalla-purt. At a period later than Crishna-rayer, there were four 
avenues leading from Conjeveram to distinguished towns, one of which was Mahabali- 
puram, then reputed to be of Vaishnava credence. 
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_ that the first immigration of Brahmans to the Peninsula was 

not of remote antiquity. Besides which consideration, 
2.) Itis beyond doubt that before the time of Kuléitunga Cholan, 
and his illegitimate son Adondai, the whole district bounded 
/ on the north by the Penndr, on the south by the Pdldr, on 
_ the east by the sea, and on the west by the ghats, was dwelt in 
by half civilized people termed Curumbdar, who had embraced 
the Jaina religion, brought to them from the north. Adondaz 
chiefly distinguished Cadnchi-puram ( Conjeveram ) and Tripetz, 
_as his places of residence, or capitals. The era of Adondat is 
not higher up than the seventh century of our reckoning. 
He is said to have brought the Brahmans from Sri Saddam in 
Telingana, and certainly attracted a large colony of Sudra Ve- 
lazhas, or agriculturists, from Tulura or northern Canara. 
Soon after him the kingdom, which he acquired by the sword, 
was broken up into petty principalities, and lapsed into a 
state of partial anarchy. As we can distinctly trace ths 
founding of Vellore to period later than Adohdat, and to 
colonization led on by a northern chjef, so about the same 
period, I am inclined tothink, the neighbourhood of Mavualt- 
varam was colonized from the north, by one of the Malla fami- 
ly withhis clan. Besides 3.) The Inscriptions are in too 
perfect a state of preservation to be of remote date. ,Agfar as 
my knowledge extends, inscriptions, with a defined year, have 
not been met with, in a legible state, higher up than the tenth 
century. I amaware of one or two apparent instances of much 
higher date, but with the absence of any precise year: hence 
inconclusive. Fragments of inscriptions in the Pandiya king- 
dom, (the oldest one in the south,) have I believe generally 
been so worn as to be incapable of connected transcription. 
But the appearance of the chiselling at Mavalivaram, (from 
the distant recollection of about fifteen years), is such that it 
would tax my credulity greatly to assign them a more distant 
date than from three to five hundred years. 


If then we inquire into 
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III. The crigin, or probable origin, of the place with its 
sculptures, my own judgment would lead me to fix the pos- 
sible origin of the settlement at Mavalivaram to a colonist fa- 
mily of the Malla tribe ; subsequent to the rule of Adondar, 
and previous to the ascendancy of the Vyayanagaram as- 
cendancy in the present Carnatic; that is, (loosely stated), 
between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries of our reckoning. 
In this opinion I am guided by analogy. The Bhonju family, 
in that manner, spread itself im a district ; afterwards subject 
to the Gajapati princes of Orissa. The Malla family, from 
wild mountaineers, became powerful chieftains in Telsngana. 
Many families, in that way, made subordinate settlements in 
different village districts of the same country ; and, about the 
period above indicated, some heads of families emigrated from 
the Carnataca-désam proper, and became local chieftains ; 
while many others at a later period, and from different caus- 
es, followed a like course. But if I am right in this inference 
by analogy, it does not follow that a settlement, made in a be- 
fore pastoral, or waste, country, would at once become a place 
of power or consequence. ‘The same mode of argument would 
- suggest the need of some centuries, in order to produce such 
a result; and we know that many mutations occur in such 
kind ef states, when near powerful neighbours. Accordingly 
though the name of the founder may have continued, yet, the 
conquest of the South, began by Crishna-rayer of Vyayana- 
garam, and completed by Achyuta-rayer, probably (c) over- 
whelmed any such principality. Such was the ease with the 


(c) Inmy abstract of the Tamil manuscript entitled Carnataca-rajakal, 1 do not find 
definite mention of such a supercession: but I think it probable from the general con- 
quest of the neighbourhood; and suppose the district became subject to the local me- 
tropolis of Gingee. In the paper referred to (note a) it is stated that Sinkama-naydua 
of the Vellugativaru race ruled at Mavalivaram, and employed many artificers, who 
resorted thither in a time of famine, in making excavations and sculptures on the hill. 
Following out this indication, I observe that Ydchama-nayadu and Sinhama-nayadu of 
that race fought a great battle and gained a victory over opposing chiefs in Sal, Sac. 
1523 (A. D. 1601). By that time the power of the Vijayanagaram sovereigns was broken! 
and it said the Mahomedans were concerned in the affair, in connexion with Gingee 
and Vellore. Thescene of combat was Ootramaloor. This period would mark another 
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before local powers at Gingee, and at Tanjore. In those pla- 
ces military commanders became viceroys, and their descen- 
dants, kings. And I think it probable that a chief of this 
latter origin from Carnataca proper, (borrowing the idea from 
Ellore), had the excavations and sculptures made, and the in- 
scriptions recorded; especially those in the Hala Canada cha- 
racter and Sanserit language : of parts of one (d) of which Dr. 
Babington has given a copy and translation. Ifthis inference 
approximate to truth, the works alluded to must have been 
accomplished in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 


These cursory remarks may be concluded with 


IV. Miscellaneous observations ; chiefly suggested by Dr. 
Babington’s paper in the 2d vol: of Transactions of the Roy- 
al Asiatic Society ; the latest essay on the subject of which 
I have any knowledge. The value of that paper seems prin- 
cipally to be in the plates, from drawings and inscriptions, ard 
especially in the deciphering and translation of the latter. 
They prove, (as such inscriptions usually prove) very unsatis- 
fying: for this reason perhaps, that the objects in the mind of 
the recorder, and in that of the archeologist, are entirely dif- 
ferent. Of the six inscriptions at this place, to be found in a 
volume of the Mackenzie M.S. S., five are of urimportant 
donations, (including, if I mistake not, the Tamil one men- 


change of power superceding the supposed, or rather inferred authority of the viceroys 
from Vijayanagaram. Andif Sinhama-nayadu subsequently employed stone-cutters in 
the sculptures, then we have the period fixed to the seventeenth century. It is not how- 
ever absolutely necessary to suppose that all the works were begun by the same chief, 
or finished (in so far as finished) by the same hands. 


(d) Inthat incomplete inscription on the ‘‘small monolithic pagoda,’”’ neither date 
nor proper name of the king or chiefappears. Kdéma rdja is a mere epithet, and the other 
name appears to me strange and quite unusualif applied to the ruler. I throw out the 
conjecture that Jayardana is a Sanscrit word modified into Tamil. Stambha is pure San- 
serit for a post, column, or pillar. Jaya-stambha is of frequent usage for a triumphal co- 
lumn, or pillar of victory. I would render Jayardna Stambha by “the pillar of the victo- 
rious one,’’ without however insisting on being right, because the construction is a little 
forced; and merely add that possibly Stnhama-nayadu may have had the pillar and the 
inscription cut to commemorate the victory at Octramaloor: still however prefering the 
opinion before given. 
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tioned by Dr. Babington ;) and one which is of larger import, 
has only the name of Deva-rayer (e) as a clue tothe date. 
Now this might be Achyuta-deva-rayer, who was very liberal 
to Conjeveram: or some one later, even a local chieftain; but 
not, L conceive, any one of the Viyayanagaram dynasty higher 
up than Achyuta-rayer. 


The paper by Dr. Babington appears to me to contain some 
minor inaccuracies, (f°) on which it might be trifling, or invidi- 
ous, to dwell; but the supposition that the place was merely 
an Agraharam, and that Brahmans procured the sculptures 
to be made at their own cost,—with the more astounding de- 
nial, that the Sea has encroached on the coast of Coromandel, 
are not of trifling import. As to the first, it contradicts all 
known experience, in so far only as relates to Brahmans lay- 
ing ou. funds at their own entire control, on such sort of works. 
The second is a point of greater magnitude. I regard the 


e 

(e) Connecting this note with note (6), I think the same Deva-rayer may be meant, but 
am not certain. There was only one (1 believe) of the olderVijayanagaram dynasty that 
bore that name without any prefitA. He ruled about Sal: Sac: 1334, or A.D. 1412, In 
these dates I follow one M. S. authority, without deciding thatit isthe best. A list 
with different dates may be seen in Mr. Campbell’s Telugu grammar; in which also in- 
stead of simply Deva-raya we read Ganda-Deva-raya. But after Crishna-deva-rayer all 
of the second dynasty bore it, with a distinctive prefix. Probability inclines to the lat- 
ter period, between S. 8. 1451 and 1508, or A.D. 1529 and 1586. Nevertheless it must not 
be forgotten that about A. D. 1400 the power of the rayer has been traced at Trichin- 
opoly and Madura. in the person of a general named Campanra-udiydr, who annihilated 
the remains of the first Mahomedan incursion to the Southward. The state of the mod- 
ern Carnatic was however too unsettled to permit the supposition of the first Deva-rayer 
making grants or donations within its boundaries. 


(f) Itis not my wish to be very particular: however the statement by Dr. Babington 
that “the copper and stone inscriptions found in many parts of the country, 
are all in the Sanscrit language,” does not agree with the mention made by himself of a 
Tamil inscription in or near theVardha-mandapa ; nor with the recent discovery of some, 
as is stated, Péli inscriptions in the north. But keeping within the limits of the peninsu- 
la, the interests of truth require me to state with entire respect, while touching on the 
subject, that the Mackenzie papers contain many hundred copies of inscriptions in 
Canarese, Telugu, Malayalam and Tamil; many of which I have examined, and can attest 
that, though copies, they arenot translations. It is notan unfrequent case to find inscrip- 
tions with florid Sanscrit Slocas at the beginning or end, with the real matter of fact in 
plainer prose of the vernacular language. The undeciphered part of the inscription 
given by Dr. Babington requires further attention, for its present obscurity may involve 
some such humbler termination. 
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few data on which the denial of any encroachment of the Sea 
is founded, as quite inconclusive; though this does not seem 
to be the place for their discussion, nor yet for the statement 
of contrary facts and arguments. It is a point on which I ap- 
prehend Dr. Babington to be at issue with truth: but beyond 
_ this mere expression of an opinion, it does not seem impor- 
tant further to pursue the subject, in these very cursory 
annotations. 


Having had an opportunity of reading over these remarks 
after an interval of more than a year and a half, and having 
seen, Inthe interim, copies of two inscriptions from the 
neighbourhood of Mavalivaram, in the Tamil language and 
_old Tamil character, I find that the spelling therein is Ma- 
_mallaipur, with twol’s. The language is not the pure old. 
Tamil; but the orthography is so generally correct, thet 
the two /’s cannot be an orthographical error ;and if not, then 
the word does not mean Azll. The language is comparatively 
modern Tamil; being much mixed with Sanscrit derivatives, 
which is not the case with very old>Tamil. The name of 
Deva-raya appears; and an opinion seems to have been 
formed that it meant a Chola king. I cannot positively de- 
ny such an inference ; nor yet another inference that simila- 
rity of character in neighbouring inscriptions, must argue 
identity of origin. The subject is confessedly open to varia- 
tion of opinion ; and inquiry would seem to be requisite before 
a decision can be positively made. 
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Besides the objects of interest usually visited at the Seven © 


Pagodas, there is a spot about two miles north of Maha- 
malleipur, the sculptures and inscriptions at which will be 
found not unworthy of attention. Proceeding along the sea 


shore towards Madras, at the distance above mentioned, a — 


quadrangular space inclosed by mounds of considerable ex- 
tent, No. 31 inthe map, called by the fishermen Devandrz, 
will be observed. From the appearance of these mounds, 
added to the fact that numerous copper coins, glass-beads, 
and bits of Iron, copper, &c. are picked up after heavy rain 
or high winds on their surface, it might be supposed that 
they indicated the site of some ancient edifice or fortification : 
but an excavation made in 1840, completely thro’ one side, 
failed to elicit any discovery in support of such an opinion. 
The section was carried, through pure sand, to a depth of 20 
feet, and the only extraneous substances met with were some 
pieces of charcoal, at different depths. 

About quarter of a mile farther, near a collection of fish- 
ermens’ huts, called Sdlvdn-cuppam, are some remarkable 
rocks, standing a considerable height above the beach, and 
known by the name of [dian Padal. One of these exhibits 
a niche er pannel, surmounted by an arched border composed 
of the heads of the Sinha, or fabulous lion of Hindu mytho- 


logy, carved in relief; while another has been rough-hewn — 


into the outline of the same animal. Beyond this is a Stone 
Maniapam, or temple, almost entirely buried in the sand. 
Within isa Lingam. This is the site of the inscriptions re- 
ferred to by Dr. Babington, in the 2d Vol. of the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, as having been sent to him by Col. 
DeHavilland. Ofthese Nos. 1 and 2 of plate 15, pronounced 
by Dr. Babington to be identical, are engraved on the end 
walls of the Mantapam on either hand of the entrance. On 
the frieze above the entrance likewise, occurs the word, 


in each of the two characters deciphered by Dr. Babington, 
* ATIRANACHANDAPALLAVA.” 


ae 
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At a little distance to the North west of this temple, on a 
flat stone, (No. 32 in the map), level with the surface, occurs 
the following in old Tamil characters : 


ou ey! Us Dees5sa Sur @ré&G oS sNerrg ori 

YUVA GaAAGES QGurhaAMSS GAN EGEGt OSH SF OUT ay ib 
S0sSH. , 

“Salutation! two Mas' of land in Mapatti? for a sufficient daily meat 


* offering, and a Kalanji® of gold for maintaining alamp, are granted to 
** TJJAGATALA* TAMANAR.” 


About 100 yards north of the Mantapam is a mass of na- 
tural rock, (No. 33 in the map), one end of which is covered 
with along inscription in ancient Tamil. The character, 
as well as that on the flat stone just mentioned, is quite 
different from those above alluded to; but corresponds with 
the one first described in Dr. Babington’s paper, as “ seen 
on a face of rock by the side of the inner entrance to tke 
Varahaswami pagoda’ on the south side of the hill at Ma- 
hamalleipur, and of which an alphabet is given in plate 13. 
The greater portion is buried in the sand; but in 1840 this was 
cleared away, and a transcript of the whole carefully made, 
of which the following isa translation. The original in modern 
characters is given at the end of this article; (marked A.) 


“ Salutation ! 


“In the presence of TIRUVACKEJAVI® 


“Tn the 37th year (Andi) ofthe reign of TrrpBaHUVANA VIRA DEvVa, 
* Sovereign of the three worlds,’ who haying taken (or holding) Ma- 


1 A ma is a 20th part. 

2 Mapatti is probably the name of a field. 

3 Kalanji, an ancient weight. 

4 Tjjagatala Tamanar ‘“‘ the Lord of this world.”” Tamanar should probably be Tam- 
banar ; the title refers to ditrana Chandeswara. 

5 Page 263. 

6 Thisis read intwo senses. Some explain Téruvackejavi as Saraswati, the goddess 
of learning; while others read the invocation thus, May the dgamas and Vedas be 
pre-eminent. 


7 Tribhuvana Chackra vartigal, a repetition of the Kings titular name. 
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“ dura, Ijam (cr Ceylon), and Karuvur, and the crowned head of Pandi- 
“ yan,made the Virabhishekam and Vijayab’hishekam, (i. e. the lustra- 
“tions of heroism and victory ;—————— and, by the grace of ADISAN- 
“ DESWARA, in the temple of SUBRAHMANYA Devar, in the De- 


“ vadénam—Brahmadéyam— village! of Tiruvijichilay, in the A’mur cét- | 


* tam of the victorious Chéla Mandalam : ‘ 


We Andar Tillei Nayakar, the overseer? of (the temple of) Srr Ma- 
“ HESWARA; Chembiyan Miavénda Vélar, the steward* of this temple; | 
“ Pan Mahésvara Battan, otherwise called Adkonda Villi Selavappiran, a a 
“ Siva Bramin, having proprietory right* in this temple and officiatinginit;’ _| 
“ Narpattennayira Battan, also named Aludeiyan Gnanam Pettan, a Siva 
«“ Bramin, having proprietory right in this temple and officiating in it ; and 
« Tiruvijichiludayan, the accountant of this temple ; all of us have sold the 
‘lands, (herein undermentioned), and executed a deed engraved on stone, 
“in favour of Andar Karupptrudeiyan Nambi Arputa Kiattar®, performing 
“his adorations in this temple. The lands, which we sold to this person 
“ because the revenue’ in the treasury® of the god has proved deficient, on 
« account of the decrease in the collections (or assessment?) of Tiruvijichi- 
‘ lur, the property of the sacred name” of Pilleiyar, are as follows : 


“Tn Peri yeri Kajani 


Kuji 
7 Adeikadt Pemba: i. 184 
se VAttiipattamn Kumuls) ern bee 250 


“In Ural éri Kajani 
“ ( Adi Mallei Natan 
Rettei Cheruvu 
“In Tengam Kajavu or Arputa Kuttan 
‘ ( Tadcheruvu 
Uvarkundil 
“ { Pavasanniyam 


| Granted for the support of the gods and of Bramins. 
2 Kangani, literally a watchman or Superintendent. 
3 Srikariyam or chief servant. 
4 Kan. 
5 Devarkénami-kshetra. 
6 Kutian is still a title of the nobler class of Todavers on the Neilgherry Hills. 
7 Q) oo 0 in the Sadaragradi, the meaning of this word is given as Kudivaram the 
ryot’s share. 
8 WieorL_ 1 Tb asacred Treasury. Hence in the Travancore state, the term ig 
employed for that Sirear; to intimate that the Government is under the especial pro- 
tection of the deity. 


° Deo pQmvy 
10 BG ST weEr ool a yespectfal mode of describing the property of the god. 
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In Nirodu Kajavu 
Ch***n Kajavu 


Samountme to Kujis ses ee 2,280 
In Talei Seri Palam 
“Udaya Nambi 

“Kottamanu 
“Kuditangi 
“Sivadasa 
“Pallavritti 

“Amounting to Kujis........... . 1440 


“ Total Kujis, 4,150 


“Being Nilams 2, Ma 12 


“This extent 2 Nilams 1 4 Mas, and also the building site and garden 
“containing 400 Kujis situated to the East of Arputa Kuttan and Uva 
* Kundil, we have sold to this person (aforesaid), to be his property, and 
“have received its value, 300 new cash, into the Pilleiyar’s treasury, and 
“engraved the deed (of sale) on a stone. 


“Having consented (to his) irrigating these lands either naturally or 
“artificially, and also conveying sufficiency of water to the trees, we 
“engraved this on stone in favor of Karuppur Udayan Nambi Arputa 
* Kuttar. 


“ We, the Proprietors of this Temple, have given ; 

“Thus (Signed) Tillei Nayaka = 

“Thus , Pan maheswara Battan, or Adkonda Villi Selavappiran, 
a Siva Bramin, having hereditary rightin this temple 
and officiating in it. 

“Thus ,, Aludeiyan gnanam Pettan Narpattennayira Battan, 
a Siva Bramin, having hereditary right in this temple 
and officiating in it 

“Thus , Siva Kariyam Chembiyan Muvendu Velan. 

“Thus ,, Teruvijichiludayan, accountant of this temple. 


“J, Narpattennayira Pillay, of Tiruporiyur, know this. 
“YT, Murichettu Narayana B’hattan, of Chiratavur, know this. 
“JT, Velan, of Chiratavur, Amar Nattu, know this. 
“J, Periandan, for Muran Kali Neri and Nekkumarayu, of Mambakam, 
know this. 
“T, Kurovi Drona Battan, of Peiyanur know this. 
“J, Mayinda Kuri Battan, know this. 
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“JT, Vishamu Kijavan, know this. 

«JT, Amur Nattu Velan, of Mamalleipuram, know this. 

“J, Kuvaleikanni Maya Kijan Vichan, Warden of the Pilleiyar temple, 
“know this. | 


The inscription appears to be an ancient deed of sale, arid © 
its importance in this place depends on the means it affords 
of obtaining some clue to the date at which it was made, and 
which Dr. Babington hopes may yet be obtained from the 
similar Var4ha Swami Sasanum. ‘That however given in the 
commencement is only the andu, or year of the reign, of one 
of the Chola Princes, the exact chronolog gy of which dynasty is 
yet to be ascertained. ‘There is however another inscription, 
of an ascertained date, at the neighbouring hamlet of Pava- 
jackarans’ Choultry, engraven on astone under a large Pipal 
tree, hear the steps on the south side of the Tank, the cha- 
racters of which are precisely the same as those of the Sal- 
yam Cuppam rock atid the temple of Varéha Swami ; who ap- 
pears moreover to have been the common divinity of all three 
villages. It is as follows : (vide the original, in modern cha- 
racters, marked B. 


“Prosperity ! at the holy time of the Makara Sankrama, on Wednesday, 
“the 5th in' the constellation of Uttiratadi, in the Brama yoga, in the Bala- 
“vakarana, in the light fortnight of the month of Makara, in the cycle 
“vear Manmatha, and Saka year 1157, when Sriman Maha Rajadhi Raja 
“ Parameswara Sri Vira Pratapa Vikrama Déva Maharayer ruled over 
“ the earth, (on that occasion,) Tiruvengala Nayakar gave the piece of 
“land surrounding the Mantapam, dedicated by Timmapa, for the halting 
place at the festivals of Padiveta of Perumal Adivaraha gnana Peran, the 
deity of [the three villages] of Punjeri, Tirupackadal, and Mahamallei- 
“puram, extending over 1000 Velis of land, in the Vadakanadu,* of the 
“ Kottam of Amur, in the Victorious Chola mandalam,—This piece of land, 
“ and the salt pan in Kuttapakam, called Viraya Pambam, have been given 
so long as the moon endures for the Padiveta Tirunal of this deity. Ad- 
“ ditions may be made to this donation. May this charity be continued 
‘so long asthe moon endures! Let the hidden treasurers, waters, mine- 
“yals, and every thing which the land or the salt pan contain within their 


* Northern District. 


‘ke 
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« limits, become the property of this deity. Any person that injures this 
« charity, will incur the guilt of having killed a cow on the banks of the 
“Ganges. The Kaniyalars, [or Proprietors of the land], Singalangamar, 
“Nyna Mudaliar, and Virava Nynar, have affixed their signatures to 
“this gift. Thus also Pyanurudayan Uttam Pirayan Annappen, the 
“ village Kurnum, has signed. May prosperity continue !” 


Who Vikrama Dev was, does not appear; but he may 
have been a local officer, perhaps a feudatory or governor 
under the Cholas; which dynasty shortly afterwards gave way 
to that ofthe Rayeels of Bianagar. The Salivahana year 
1157, corresponding with A. D. 1235, however gives a tole- 
rable approximation to the Ara of the Tamil inscriptions ; 
which, as connected with the worship of Vishnu under the 
form of the Boar incarnation, and the representation of the 
same subject in one of the Caves, [plate 5 of Dr. Babington], 
afford also some clue to the period at which the sculptures were 
executed. A further guide to the eras of both the Tamil ana 
Nagari inscriptions may be obtained by combining and com- 
paring some scattered notices obtainec in other inscriptions. 


An inscription at Dharavaram in Rajahmundry shews that 
a Vira Chola Deva was reigning inf 8.8. 1001 or A. D. 1079. 
His name too occurs in the best authenticated lists of the 
Chola dynasty. I have no doubt that this is the prince above 
alluded to. ‘The grant would therefore be in 1038, or about 
a century anterior to that of Pavajackarans Chuttram. 


That these Tamil inscriptions were posterior to the forma- 
tion of the Adichandéswara Mantapam, the Rathas and the 
temple cut out of a single mass of rock, (from which Dr. Bab. 
ington copied the Kama Raja inscription,) is established by 
the invocation of ApIsANDESWARA,{ the tutelary deity of 


+ He also bore the titles of Kulotitumga which seems to have been adopted by several 
Chola princes; of the 7th Vishnu Verddhana ; and of Tribhuvana Maila in other inserip- 
tions from the same district. See MS. Catalogue of the McKenzie inscriptions. 

¢ Adisandéswara must be identical with ‘‘ ditranachandéswara”’ the Lingam set up 
by Aliranachanda See Dr. Babington, Trans. Roy. As, Soc. V. II. p. 267. 

In Tamil the gS pronounced “¢” at beginning of a word, and d in the middle, is 
identical with the Grantham and Nagarit; and ¢ is the only Tamil equivalent for the 
Nagari Ch, 
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Tiruvijichilur, in the inscription on the rock. 


In a copy of a Grant at Pittapoor, in my possession, Vya- 
yaditya, the founder of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalinga, 
about the middle of the 6th Century,* is described as “ de- 
“ stroying the southern King Trdlochana Pallava, and, thro’ the 
* decree of Fate, losing his life in that country.” From the 
title Pallava it may be inferred that this chief was of the same 
race, and probably the same family as Kama Raja, surnamed 
Jaya Rana Sthamba, [the pillar of successful mde and Ati — 
fiana Chanda Pallava. 


Another inscription, engraved on a set of copper plates, 
(in the possession of Mahendra Shanta, a Jain Guru at Hy- 


derabad,) and of an era 60 or 70 years later contains the fol- 
lowing passage. 


« “ Having conquer ed in battle, the hostile kings in the different quarters 
“ &c. he acquired the names of Parameswara and Vicramaditya.t More- 
“ over Pallava Mardu was.overcome by this Lord Sri Vallabha, who anni- 
* hilated the renown of Narasimha, surpassed the valor of Mahendra, and — 
“ excelled Jswara in affabilit y. He has justly assumed the title of Sr7 Valla- +e 
“ bha, being in the unprecedented possession of Kanchi, as it were the 
“loosened zone (kanchi) of the Nymph of the south. He isalso rightly en- 
“ titled td the name of Rajamalla, having secured his acquisition by his — . 
“ large and Hone arms, and eonqucrce the chief (Palaka) of the Maha- 
“ malla race.’ <i 


From these facts it may be inferred, that the rulers of Ma- 
malleipuram were in a state of independence in the 6th and 
beginning of the 7th Centuries. We know from other 
sources that the Chola Kings reduced Tondamandalum about 
the 7th Century.{ At that time it was parcelled out among 


* About S. 8. 475 or A. D. 553. 


+ This refers to one of the early Chalukya Kings of Callian, who is described in the — 
beginning of the Copper plates as son of Satya Sriya, grandson of Kirti Varma, and — 
great grandson of Pulikesi. Lis era was about 8S. Saca 548 corresponding with A.D. 
620. The Kalinga and Kallian dynasties were collateral branches of the same race. 


+ Ellis in Trans, Mad. Lit. Soe. p. 19. 
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a number of petty chiefs of the Curumbar race,* who with 
their followers were almost entirely extirpated by the Cholas. 
The family that posessed Mamaileipur was probably one of 
the principal of these. The excavations therefore could not 
well have been made later than the 6th Century. Neither 
could they have been much earlier, for the forms of the 
letters both Grantham and Nagari do not justify the suppo- 
sition of a higher antiquity. 


Under the Chola dynasty we find Tamil invariably em- 
ployed as the character of inscriptions. 


Whether all the temples were excavated by the Paliavas 
seems questionable. ‘They were evidently worshippers of Siva. 
Many of the subjects, particularly those in plates 2, 5, 7, 10 
of Dr. Babington’s paper, belong to the Vaishnava creed, 


_ which is more particularly referred to in the inscription at Pa- 


yajackaran’s Choultry, and is known to have been of later 
origin. It is not improbable, therefore, that these may have 
been the work of more recent devotees, emulous of the fame 


of Kama Raja and Ati Rana Chanda Pallava. 


In the possession of the Pujari of the modern temple is a 
deed in Telugu, engraved on copper plates connected by a 
ring, with the figure ofa boar and a sword on the seal, pur- 
porting to be a grant of the village of Nelatur to Kesavarya 
Sri Rangachariya by Vencatapati Sri Deva Raya in the 


 Saca year 10382, Plava Samvatsara. 


* 2d Report on the McKenzie MSS. by the Rev. W. Taylor p. 86. Journal VII. p. 311. 
+ See Prinsep’s comparative table of Hindu alphabets. 


- 
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SIXTH REPORT ON MACKENZIE MANUSCRIPTS. 3 
(Concluding Section.) 


A: TAMIL. 
a@: PALM LEAF MANUSCRIPTS. 


o 


ee Valli-amma-Purdnam, or legend of the consort of Su- 
brahmanya. No. 121. C. M. 42. 


Another Copy, No. 122. C. M. 46. 


The first. of these two MSS. is rather old. It contains 
| from the Ist to the 279th leaf in regular order: and then 
| breaks off, remaining incomplete. The Purdnam is given in 
_ the original form of versification of the vzruttam stanza, and 
| a prose version of each stanza isadded. This copy is slightly 
| damaged by insects; but not to any serious extent. 


| The other copy is written on broad Talipat leayes, contain- * 
/ ing the original poetry, without any super-added explanatory 
| version. Itis complete: and continues in good preservation. 


The whole purinam is divided inte sixty sargas, or sec- 
| tions. It may suffice to give a brief indication of the con- 
| tents, down to the Episode, whence the production js made 


| to take its name. 


| 1. The enquiry of Sivacan made of Carunam-murt, from 
| which the production is stated to originate. Invocation as © 
‘customary. Table of contents. Eulogy of the country, or 
| Chola-desam. In the Cali yuga 4573. Sal. Sac. 1399, in the 
| time of Achyuta-rayer, the writer named Carunam-murti, son 
| of Arulalan composed this purdnam in order to remove the 
| effect of an evil denounced by a Sativa ascetic, on Stvacan, 
' who had intruded on the former’s penance, when hunting a 
| deer. ‘The narration is given according to a statement by 
| Nareda at the command of Vyasa. 
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_ 2. The Section of the tree of plenty. Nareda, the son of 
Brahma took a flower from the said tree which he offered to 
Vishnu in the latter’s paradise as an act of homage. Laesh- 
mz thence took occasion to enquire of Vishnu where the said 
tree is situated. In reply Vishnu informs her of her own 
birth at the churning of the ocean in the Cirma-avatara ; 
together with the birth of Sarasvati ; and the productions of 
various other persons, and things at that time; among them 
being the said tree; which he finally states is now to be 
found in the Dever-loca, or the world of the gods. 


3. The birth of Cumart. Vishnu going to the said world 
to fetch the tree in question, agreeably to the earnest desire 
of Lacshmi, found occasion, by the way, to predict the birth 
of Cumari, as the daughter of one named Vibudhi, and to 
announce that she would be married to Cumara, the son of 
. Siva. He brought the tree to Laeskmz, to her great content. 
According to the prediction Cumari was born, as the daugh- 
ter of Vibudhe ; and manifesting a great partiality for Cuma- — 
ya, her mother Vibudhi sent for Nareda in order to relate to — 
Cumari the actions or exploits of Subrahmanya. 


4. The legend of Dacsha’s sacrifice. This legend having 
been before given, need not be repeated. It is here intro- 
duced in order to account for the wife of Siva, who lost her 
life on that occasion, again being born as Parvati, the daugh- — 
ter of Parvaia-rayen. 


5. The legend of Maya and Castyapa. The celestials 
having displeased Swa, in the aforesaid matter of Dacsha, 
he resolved on humbling them; and to this end sent for ~ 
Maya, directing her to go, and intrude on the penance of | 
Casiyapa, and by so doing to nullify its force. 


-6. The birth of Suran. In consequence of §2va’s instruc- 
q 


tion, Swran was born as the son of Castyapa ; anda variety of | 


eee Sl hl Ma 
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other monstrous forms, with a host of minor beings, were also 
produced. 


7. The. celestial gifts acquired by Suran. By dint of 
penance directed to Siva, Suran or Sura Padma acquired 
supernatural powers, and superhuman weapons; with which 
he invaded the world of the gods, and the world of Brahma, 
and plundered them. 


8. The penance of Indra. In order to remove the evil, 
Indra performed penance directed to Siva, and acquired su- 
perior powers to any before possessed : he also received the 
assurance, that all these evils should be removed by Ar- 
muchan, or Subrahmanya. 


9. ‘The penance of Stva. In order to nullify its value, 
Brahma Vishnu and Indra sent Manmata, who shot at Stva, 
with one of his arrows ; and was burnt to ashes in consequence ~ 
of Siva’s opening his frontlet eye. Retz, his wite, interceded 
with Stva, and received as a boon the assurance that her 
husband should wear his proper form to her sight alone, but 
should be invisible to all others. 


10. The marriage of Siva. On relinquishing his penance, 
Siva formed an attachment to Parvati, the daughter of the 
king of Alimdlaya mountain, and was married to her. 


11. The origin of Scanda, or Subrahmanya. Siva and Par- 
vati resided a length of time in the wilderness. In conse- 
quence of a very high and unpleasant wind arising, Svva dart- 
ed six fires, from his frontlet eye, to destroy the said wind ; 
these rayans were afterwards collected in the Sarvana pool, 
and moulded into the form of Subrahmanya, having six faces. 
The young celestial asked Brahma the meaning of the Pranava 
or mystic triliteral syllable; and as Brahma could not tell it, 


he put Bramha in prison. S?rva hearing of this transaction, 
sent for Subrahmanya, and enquired the reason of this con- 
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duct. On the latter stating it, Siva enquired if he himself 
knew the meaning of the Pranava, which Subrahmanya im- 
mediately gave, as having overheard it from Siva. An order 
was given to release Brahma, which order was obeyed. 


12. Relates to the birth of Hari-hara* as the son of Siva 
and Vishnu in the form of Mohini (which son is more usually | 
termed Ayinar, in the South). Indra made a very large 
wilderness, or paradise, of flowers, and placed guards. Su- — 
ra-padma from ill-will, took the seven kinds of clouds, and 
bound them in chains, that they might not rain on the said 
paradise. 


13. The origin of the Caveri river. The earth remained 
twelve years without showers. -Agastya had been sent to 
the south, having taken some water of the Ganges in his ordi- 
nary drinking utensil. Stva told Vinayaca, or Ganesa, to go 
' gad upset the said vessel. The latter assumed the form of a 
crow, and on pretence of sipping, upset the vessel; the water 
of which flowed out, in three streams, and ran through the 
aforesaid wilderness. -Agastya in displeasure struck the crow 
on the head, and in consequence Ganesa obtained the boon 
that all his worshippers should approach him, striking their 
heads ‘wit their hands or knuckles. 


14 Indrani consort of Indra was tmprisoned by Asva- 
muc hi, one of the brothers of Sura-padma. Other instances 
of oppression by the asuras occuring, the celestials went, and 
proffered a complaint, to Siva. 


15. In consequence of their complaint, Siva asked who was 
the fittest person to effect the subjugation of the Asuras, and 
the whole of them pointed out Subrahmanya, as the proper 
person to effect the said conquest. 


. * Not particularized in this abstract. The Vaishnavas appear to regard the legend as 
2 sarcasm, invented by the Saivas. 
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16. Sta gave orders to Subrahmanya to go, and over- 
come the asuras; giving him many celestial weapons, the 
assistance of Vira-Bahu as his General, and countless num- 
ber of troops. 


> 17. Relates to Mahendra, the town of the asuras. 


18. The embassy of Vira-Bahu to enquire if the wives 
of the celestials would be released from prison, or not. A 
negative was given. 


19. The contest between Subrahmanya, with his army, 
and the forces of Sura-padma. 


20. ‘The events of the war ; the destruction of the asuras ; 
the flight of one of them, hiding himself in the sea; the re- 
lease and restoration of Indrani, and the other consorts of the 
celestials, are narrated. 


21. The marriage of Subrahmanya with Deviyani. The 
daughter of Indra was Deviyani, who after various prepara- 
tions was, with all pomp and splendor, affianced to Subrah- 
manya. ‘Che latter Eek returned to Cazlasa. 


22. Relates to the birth, in mortal form, of the said De- 
eryam, as the daughter of Vibudhan. as 


So much may suffice as to the nature of this Puranam ; a 
considerable portion of which is merely an epitome of the 
Scanda-puranam. It doesnot seem needful to enlarge in the 
shape of remarks, om the religion of the natives.* 


2. Valliyamma-ndtaca No. 123. C. M. 129. 


This is a drama founded on the story of Subrahmanya’ s 
marriage to Valliyamma. It is composed in a great variety 
of metres, as usual in ‘Tamil dramas, and demands no further 


» *Note.—An entry of the MS. occurs in the Des, catal. Vol. 1. p, 174. Art. 31; only one 
copy being mentioned, 
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special notice. The book is of recent writing ; in good pre- 
servation ; and appears to be complete.* 


3. Agastya vaidyam Nuttiyanpathu, or one hundred and 
fifty stanzas on medicine; said to be by Agastya. No. 90, 
C. M. 250. 

This work is complete, and in good order.t 


4, Agastya vaidyam Muputhu, or thirty stanzas on me- 
dicine by Agastya No. 86, C. M. 204. 


This book is complete, and in good order.} . 
5. Mupu pustakam. No. 85. C. M. 253. 


In this book, parts of two MSS. are contained. One por- 
tion by the poet Conganar, is entitled Ubaiya-dicsha, and 
relates to ceremonies of initiation, and discipleship. This 
is complete on thirteen small palm leaves, uninjured. 


There follows a medical treatise, of which two palm leaves 
are deficient, at the beginning, leaving the title uncertain. 
The medical contents are mingled up with references to the 
astrological yogas ; andto ceremonies of the satwa-worship§ 


6. Vaidya suttrum-munnur. Three hundred stanzas on 
medicine. No. 87. C. M. 282. 


This work is complete, in 300 stanzas, on 68 small palm 
leaves uninjured. It is ascribed to Agastya. It treats on 
the composition of various medicines, one of them being 
amrita-sanjwt, or a panacea for the prolongation of life. 
The recipes are numerous.{[ 


* It is entered in the Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 215. Art. 7. 
+It is entered in Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 259. Art. vi. 
+ it is entered in Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 260. Art. ix. 


3 Note.—Two copies are entered in the Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 260. Art. ix. under the 
title Muppu, ascribed to 4gastya. I have not met with any other distinct book in the 
collection, bearing such an endorsement. 


| The book is entered in Des. catal. Vol, 1. p. 259, Art. v. 
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7. Vaidya nur a hundred stanzas on medicine No. 89. 


C. M. 240. 


This tract wants four stanzas at the end: the preceding 
part is complete, and in good order. 


A few leaves, containing another medical tract, called 
purna lekiyam are added: these leaves are damaged at one 
end.* | 


8. Parana Sutram. No. 82. C. M. 243. 


This manuscript contains two parts; the first being a me- 
dical treatise ascribed to Agastya, containing 203 sutras, or 
brief stanzas. The other part contains 201 stanzas, also as- 
eribed to Agastya, of which the title is Paranam, or fulness , 
being a compendium of ascetic observances, modes of penance, 
austerities, and the like. Both parts appear to be complete. ., 


Ge) Pereun Sutra. No: 88. C. M. 244. 


There are three parts in this book. The first contains 
216 Sutras on alchymical preparations, purgative, and other 
medicines. The second is termed pwa-vidhi, and contains 
199 stanzas of the viruttam class, on modes of worship, or 
homage, in the ritual of idol worship. The third is entitled 
dicsha-vidhit, and contains 201 stanzas, on the modes of initi- 
ation to discipleship in the Sativa system. The whole book 
contains 601 stanzas, ascribed to Agastya; but, in my view 
of the case, as a literary device to give authority to the pro- 
ductions of other individuals. 


These two books No. 82 and 83, are in good preservation. 


Dr. Ainslie in the Appendix to his Materia Medica of 
Hindoostan, part 2. has enumerated several works, medical 


* The MS. is entered in Des. catal. Vol. 1. 260. Art. viii. 
+ They are entered in Des. catal. Vol. p. 258 Art. 2. 
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and others, as ascribed to Agastya ; among them the Scanda 
puranam, and Madura puranam, and also part of the preced- 
ing treatises. It would not be among the least of the marvels 
ascribed to Agastya, if all that has been attributed to him, in 
the way of authorship, were really of his composition. : 


10. Devaram,hymnology. No. 102. C. M. 159. 


This manuscript contains a collection of chants, which are 
said to be the productions of Appar, Sundarar, and Sampan- 
tar ; though by one printed account the collection is restrict- 
ed tothe productions of the two last of the three. Appar was — 
at first a Jaina: concerning him and Sampantar, sufficient 
has been stated in the foregoing portions of my abstracts. 
Sundarar is said to have been born in the Nellore district, 
and trained at Chellambram. The popular account is, that 
the three poets travelled about, as minstrels, composing 

eehants in honor of the images at different places visited by 
them ; and such shrines are considered to have received ad- 
ditional lustre thereby. These chants have a reference to 
Saiva-shrines. 


The Manuscript wants 23 leaves at the beginning. The 
remainder is complete: it is only slightly damaged. 


Appended is an Index to the contents of the Tiru-vicha- 
gam, a kindred production by Manica-Vasacar, before no- 
ticed.* 


11. Manavala-narayana sataca. No. 154. C. M. 172. 
Another copy 35 Boos 5) aie: 


These are both complete, and very slightly injured, copies 
of this poem, of one hundred and one stanzas. The work 
is of a moral, and didactic kind; relating in the first in- 
stance to the appendages of a court, and metropolis; and 


* The book is entered in the Des. catal. Vol, |. p. 224. Art, Xxxiy. 


| 
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afterwards to various matters pertaining to more ordinary 
life. It is a very popular work ; found in almost every house, 


_and a common school-book. A specimen of the opening con- 


tents translated, was published by me in the Appendix to Vol. 
2 of Or. Hist: MMS. As a work on manners, and morals, 


_ the whole would merit translation. It is composed in the 


kind of stanza termed Viruttam ; and, as far asI can ascer- 
tain, by one named Virumaticharya ; though it bears the 
name of Manavala-Narayana ; from a merchant of that name 
having been the poet’s patron.* 


12. Ter-urnta purunam....No. 15 C. M. 23. 
ie od er-urine vachacam.... ,,. 108 .... led. 
Peer emloner COPY. ..: .. «2... 109. ..4. ALS. 
bo tes -wrntanataca.......-,, 110 .... 114. 
eeerticmen Copy.........-,, J11 ...- 111. 
ee cess «a, 2 L125... 1EZ. 


The books though in different kinds of composition, and of 
varying sizes, yet all relate to one common subject ; which is, 
the incident said to have occurred at Tiruvarur, when the son 
of a Chola-king, proceeding in his car to view a public pro- 
cession, at a festival, ran over, and killed an illusive, or sym- 
bolical, calf ; which said calf was composed of Siva, and an 
ageregate of various other celestials. The whole legend is 
given, at some length, in my second report. C. Telugu : MS. 
Book No. 33, Sect. 1. With that statement the books above 
specified, harmonize in every important point ; and itis not 
needful, by consequence, to repeat an abstract of the subject. 


The following notes relate to the condition of the respec- 
tive books. No. 15 is wholly inverse, of the Viruttam spe- 
cies ; containing 103 palm leaves, and 163 stanzas. It is com- 
plete; and though slightly touched by insects, yet may be 


*Both Manuscripts are entered in the Des. catal. yol.l. p. 226, Art. xuiv. but incorrect- 
ly, both as to subject, and author, 


D 
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considered as generally in good order. There is appended 
a fragment of a poem entitled Cumarésa-sataca, containing 
8 leaves, and 29 stanzas ; but not complete. 


No. 108 is a plain prose version of the tale, it is sag 
touched by insects, but complete. 


No. 109 is another copy in a scrawling hand writing ; da- 
maged in one place, by insects, but for the rest, in good 
order and complete. 


No. 110 is a damaged, and incomplete copy, rather old. 

No. 111 is not complete at the end, but as far as it. goes 
is in regular series, and in good order ; being quite recent, 
as to palm-leaves and hand writing. 


No. 112 is old and damaged ; the latter portion of different 
size, and recent appearance. The copy wants the first leaf, 
“ad two leaves at the end; the intermediate portion is in 
connected order. 


The three last copies are of a drama founded on the legen- 
dary story ; the composition being made up of prose and 
verse, of the different species termed venpa, viratium, taruvu, 
and kocha-cavi, as usual in dramatic compositions.* 


B. TELUGU. 


a. PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS. 


1. Sringdra-Raghavani-prabandhu-Katepalli-varu vamsi-va- 
h, or genealogy of a chief of Katepalle. 


The genealogy is complete ; but apparently other matter 
ought to follow: if not itis merely a sycophant-effusion. As 
it is, there is nothing in it of special consequence : it is written 

* NotE—The puranam is entered in Des. catal. Vol. 1. page 167. Art. xv. The ndtacas 


at p. 213 Art. 1. (including the two vdchacas): five copies are specified; and I ane no 
notice in the catalogue of the latter, as distinct productions. 
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in the Padya-cavyam measure by Vencatadri.* 


® 


2. Padmasarasu-mahétmya. No. 105. C. M. 294. 


This “ legend of the flower stream” is intended to fix the 
ebirth, or at least the re-appearance of Lacshmi, in her lotus 
flower, in the Svarnamuc’hi river, that flows past Tripeti. 
Brighu, the great sage, felt disposed to test the longanimity, 
or good temper, of Vishnu, to see if he really possessed divi- 
nity ; and, for that purpose, rudely kicked Vishnut on the 
breast, which treatment the divinity meekly bore; and 
_ Brighu, now convinced, abounded in praises ; declaring that 
Vishnu was god, and that there was no god besides Vishnu. 
Lhe consort of the latter was not quite so gentle ; and, being 
indignant that her lord should submit to be kicked by a 
mortal, ran away ; descended to the inferior world ; resided 
near to Capila, (a partial incarnation of Vishnu); and, at 
length, honored with her presence the Svarna-muc’hi river.” 
Sarasavati, received a celestial communication to go and seek 
out the fugitive, with some indication as to place; and suc- 
ceeded in finding her, lotus-throned, 1m the aforesaid stream. 
A reconciliation following, Laschm: how dwells with Vishnu, 
as Vencata-svami, at ‘Tripeti. The author has written, or, 
quoted, the legend in Sanscrit, adding a Telugu ‘version in 
the Padya-Cavyam metre.t 


3. Ahobala Pandityam. No.. 91. C.M. 485. 


This work named after the author, and by himself termed 

Cavisirépushana, is an explanatory gloss, on the work of 

* Norn.—It is fresh in appearance, and in perfect condition; a brief but accurate 
entry occurs in the Des. catal. Vol I. p. 889. Art. 57. 


+ In the last part of the Padma-purdnam, and in the 10th book of the Bhagavatam, the 
like treatment from Brighu is stated to have been exhibited towards Brahma and Siva, 
with a different result in each case. 


+ Nots—The document is deficient at the end. It is recent, and only very slightly punc- 
tured by insects, an entry will be found in Des, catal. Vol. Ll. p, 227, Art, 21. 
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Nannaiya Bhatt, on Telugu prosody, and grammar. The 
work is largely illustrated by Sanscrit authorities and refer- 
ences, and the use, or meaning, of terms defined from the 
Sanscrit. It bears the character of being a valuable work, 
on the subject of which it principally treats. The author, 
being a votary of Rama, has connected with the production 
extensive eulogy of his patron god.* 


an 


4. Samudrica-Lacshanam, or Palmistry. No. 115. 


C. M. 451. 


The title denotes the quality or character of moles, warts, 
or other marks, on the body ; and is taken technicaly for a 
treatise on that subject, including palmistry, or fortune tell- 
ing by inspecting the lines of the hands. It also derives 
prognostics of good or evil, from the size and relative pro- 
{portion of the different members of the body ; for example, 
long arms, and long slender fingers, are deemed fortunate ; 


% 


and one of very large body, and very long feet will be al- 


ways poor. It is however superfluous to enter into details. — 


The Manuscript is damaged by a few of the leaves being 


broken, and others perforated by insects ; it is also very in- 


compléte, there being only 13 palm leaves out of a book, - 


which, if entire, ought to contain more than a hundred. 
The author’s name was Annatya.t 


5. Vaidya pustaca. A Medical treatise. No, 127. C. M: 
498. 


This book, according to its title, treats on diseases ; such 
as fever, head-ache, cholic, &c., together with medical pre- 
parations and prescriptions. It is written on Telpat-leaves, 

* Nore.—The work is complete in five parts, and is in extremely good preservation. It 
is entered in the Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 352. Art 2. 
+ It is entered in Des, catal, Vol. 1 p. 356 Art. 2. 
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in a rather rude and peculiar hand: and is in very good pre- 
servation, though incomplete, wanting some leaves at the 
end.* 


6. Atmanatma-vivécam, a treatise on mental, or intellectual, 


knowledge. 


This work is a translation from the Sanscrit; and may be 
stated to contain two grand divisions, which relate to the 
divine, and human, nature. 


1. In the divinity there are three forms, or hypostases, 
actuated by one pervading mind. The three forms are 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, whose bodies are respectively red, 
blue, and white. In the pervading mind there are five pro- 
perties, or powers, analogous to five senses. They are one 
in counsel, diverse in operation: Brahma creating, Vishnu 


preserving, Siva destroying. ‘There is only one Supreme in, 


the Universe, denoted by the term Trimuriz. > 


2. In the human nature there 1s a compound of body and 
soul. In the mind, or soul, there are five senses. In the 
body there are seven vital airs, whichoperate in various ways, 
by pulsation, &c. In the body there are nine apertures. 
The perfection of human nature consists in the restraint of 

the five senses, seven vital airs, and nine apertures; the 
mind being fixed in contemplating the Supreme, who has 
five powers, and diversely operates by three forms, as Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer. 


Remarks.—This is the primitive Hindu system; and 
mutatis-mutandis, it might be the composition of a Talmu- 
dical-Rabbi. Both classes of writers probably derived much 
from Noachical traditions. ‘There are minuter statements, 
both as to the Divine qualities or powers, and human facul- 
ties, than I have brought into this brief Abstract. It seems 


* It is entered in Des. catal. Vol. 1 p. 357. Art. 4. 


~ 
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to me to negative the assertion, which has been very confi- | 
dently made, in the analysis of Ancient and Hindu Mythology 
by. Col. Vans Kennedy, that a Triad, with one pervading 


mind is a dogma unknown to Hinduism. The work I think 
is valuable. Very different, and very greatly depreciated 
(to use a gentle term), are the views and dogmas, both of the — 
Vaishnavas and Saivas of the Peninsula; especially of the | 
ultra-classes ; as the readers of these reports cannot but have 
perceived. ‘This book is also opposed to the Advaita system 
of Sencar&charya and his followers: who deny the reality of 
any distinction between the Divine Being and the human 
soul. I have long wished to trace (these) depreciations, differ- 
euces and oppositions, in a distinct Essay, which I think 
would be a subject of commanding interest and utility ; if 
performed by no better hand, I may one day hope to make 
the endeavour. 


ep 
2 Norze.—The manuscript is old, and has several leaves injured by wear, 
and partial breaking by reason of usage ; it wants only the first leaf which 
probably would only have the invocation and name of the translator. The 
commencement itself of the treatise is found; some breaks in the coheren- - 
cy of the composition, arise, “rom the injury sustained. On the whole this 
is a document which I should like to see well translated: with moderate 
care it will last, as itis, for some years. It is entered in the Des. Catal. 
Vol. 1. p. 348. Art. 70. 


7. Vuyaya-vilasa, a Poem, No. 45. C. M. 462. 


Reference to the five Pandavas, and to Draupadi their 
wife. ‘The adventure of Avjywna in recovering the stolen 
cow ofa Brahman. Arjuna’s pilgrimage to the great rivers in 
the Peninsula. Near the Godavery river he formed a loose 
marriage with Uluchi, a woman of an outcast tribe. Going 
to Manipuram (jewel town), a mutual attachment arose be- 
tween him and Ohitrangada the King’s daughter; a son | 
being the issue of their marriage. After a circuitous pil- | 
grimage, Arjuna went to the Court of Crishna, where he 
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married the sister of Crishna, by a stratagem ; much to the 
discontent of Crishna’s elder brother Bala-Rama. : 


The work is not complete, the first three or four leaves 
' are wanting at the beginning; hence the Poet’s patron, by 
- name, is not now found in the book. His own name is stated 
to be Vencata-Raja ; who however may have had some other 
| name, or title. ‘The remains of the sections in the Padya- 
- cavyam measure are found ; if complete, as I am told, the work 
_ contains six sections. The leaves, in the beginning, are broken 
off at the ends, the remainder is of fresh appearance, and in 
_ good preservation.” 


8. Samba-vilasam, a Poet. No. 67. C. M. 404. 


This Poem, in the Padya-cavya metre, relates to the ad- 
ventures of Samba, a son of Crishna, who associated with the 
Chengi-people or wild foresters ; and ultimately carried off a.» 
daughter of Duryodhana. It is founded in a’part of the 
_ Bhaigavatam. The author’s name is Vencata-ramana. The 
_ beginning, and three following sections, are contained in this 
_MS.; but other sections are wanted to complete the work. 

It is old, and shghtly injured by insects; but not to any 
serious extent.+ 


Exess 


9, Kiwatarjunya. No. 28. 
10. Same title. No. 83. C M. 379. 


The subject of this Poem, in Padya-cavyam metre, is the 
penance of Arjuna near the Himalaya mountain ; and the 
battle between him and Siva, disguised as a hunter, which 
led to the obtaining, by Arjuna, of super-human weapons. 


_ The two copies are very incomplete; and, in consequence 
the writer’s name does not appear, in either of them. In both 


| * Nore.— It is entered in the Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 343. Art. 65, 
+ Norz.--It is entered in Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 336. Art, 52, 
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copies, old and recent, leaves are mingled. They are in mo- ( | 
derately good preservation, though with slight exceptions.* 


ll. Andhra-sabda, Caumudi. No. 33. C. M. 488. 


This is a fragment of nearly seven palm leaves, of recent | 
appearance, and writing, from what, if complete, would be a a 
large Manuscript. The work properly is arhetorical, or | 
poetical, grammar, on the art of poetry. If this be the copy | 
originally supplied to the collection, it is as gross a fraud as — 
could be made ; but since the appearance of the leaves and _ 
writing, indicate neither more, nor less than ten or twelve J 
years, for its age, it is just possible, thatit may be afraudulent | 
substitute at some recent period for the original copy.t 


12. Bassavana-Calagnyinam, No. 128.C. M. 332. 


This Manuscript relates to the period of Pratipa-Rudra of | 
Warankal ; apparently the last of that name, who was cap- — 
tured by the Mahomedans. But the chief subject of the | 
book is to detail the progress, and success, of the Vira-Saiva | 
sect, or ultra-class of Savas, sometimes termed Jangamas ; z | 
of whom Bassavanna, or Bassavesvara, was a distinguished — ] 
votary, and minister of Viyala-raja. This sect proceeded on 
the principle of subduing, and exterminating, opposers by any — 
means whatsoever ; whether of force, fraud, or guile. Battles | 
and slaughter are narrated in this work. According to the | 
title of Calagnyanam, or “ knowledge of time,” it contains } 
statements, assumed to be prophetic, as given forth by Siva 
with regard to future events. This notice is very brief, and |} 
insufficient. Let me add therefore that, not so much with | 
respect to history as to manners, it might be desirable to : 
have atranslation. It is written in rather elevated prose, is |] 
complete ; and, on the whole is in tolerably good preservation.f : ; 


* NoTE.—They are entered in the Des, catal. Vol. 1. p. 529. Art. 33. 
+ It is entered without any note of defect in Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 354 Art, 5. 
+ Note.—It is entered in Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 313. Art. 18. 
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6. Manuscripr Books. 
Manuscript Book, No. 4. C. M. 897. k 
In this thin folio, the Ist Section, containing rules for sale, 
and mortgage of lands, in Malayalam and Telugu, was ab- 
stracted under the head of Malayalam papers in a foregoing 
report. 


Section 2. Rules embodied in verses on the authority of 
Pandits, in the Malayalam country. 

Nothing answering to the section-heading appears; unless 

the interlined version in Telugu of the contents of the fore- 


going section in Malayalam be intended thereby ; as possibly 
is the case. j 


Section 3. Account of Rama-Raja, the King of Tra- 


vancore. 


_ The writer records the substance of what he had gathered, ” 


from conversation, and from records. 


__ He gives a detail of twelve Kings who ruled over Vendt- 
_tanad (another name for Travancoxe) derived partly from 
_ books, partly from verbal enquiries. 


1. In Collam era 588, Kerala-kula Sec’hara-Perumal being 
dead: 


2. Sec hara-kula-sechara ruled down to Col. era 636. 


3. Sancara-sri-vira rama martanda Perumal ruled to Col. 
a 
era 685. 


4. Trav verma Perumal, down to 742. 
0. Vira-udiye-martanda Perumal down to 762. Having 
no posterity, he in Col. era 758 adopted. 


6. Wartanda-raja, who ruled down to 842. He repaired 
the fane of Padma nabha-svami, which had gone to decay. 
From his great age he was termed Avlava-murte. 


Y 
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7. Mertanda-Perumal, ruled down to 852, who, being 
childless, adopted 


8. Atiankal-murti-raja. Fle adopted a son from another 
tribe. He caused a large full-length likeness of himself, 
painted on cloth, to be placed in the fane of Chandra S?ha- 
fam. He also had the Yirwvancotu-Calipanams (coins) 
stamped in his ownimage. Heruled down to 875. Heis 
said to have been treasonably killed by the device of some - 
woman of the attankal tribe. : 


9. Rama-verma-kula-sec hara-Perumal, who ruled down 
to 904: he was succeeded by his son-in-law. 


10. Marianda-verma-hula-se’hara Perumal, who ruled 
down to 933. Some persons termed Kunchi-tambi-mar, and 
Madambamar, plotted to take away his life, by means of + 
«poison ; learning which he put them to death. In order to «| 
take away the guilt of doing so, he built 108 houses,as 
agraharams for Brahmans; naming the said village Ananta- 
samudra. He carefully attended to the forts on hills, and ie 
passes, throughout his country. He also built 41 Choultries, |) 
or lodging houses, for travellers. He placed two pillars of 
gold and_silver in each of the fanes of Padman@bha-svamiand |) ' 
Crishna-svami. With a view to secure the skilfulness of his _ We 
successor, and to guard against any hostile attacks of neigh- | 
bours, he made over the whole of the Travancore country, 
being 52 kadams in length, and the same in breadth, to the 
fane of Ananta-Padma-nabha-svami, commemorating the 
same by copper plate inscriptions in many parts of the | 
country ; and assuming to himself the title of ‘‘ the slave of — 
Padmanabha.” He was succeeded by his son-in-law. 


1]. Padmanabha-dasa unchi-bala rana kula sec’hara 
Perumal ; that is to say, “ Vishnu the crown-jewel of his 
race, the local Bala-rama, and slave of Padmanabha,” He 
ruled from 933 down to 976. Desiring to go on pilgrimage |, 
to Ramésaram, he obtained passports both from the English, 2 a 


» 
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‘and Willaet (Mahomedans.) He also raised troops on every 


5 
12. Rama-verma kula sechara Perumal, who ruled 


| from 973 down to 985. He was succeeded by 


15. Lacshmi raja rani; who was ruling when the account 


| was written. A genealogical plan of her family is given; 
| some being dead, others alive. 


| Section 4. Genealogy of the Keralatii sorubam, or Che- 


rakal-rajas. 


The account commences with the Cal-yuga year 3549, 


and the rule of the eighteenth Cheruman Perumal in the 


fort termed Cheruman, who married two foreign wives. In 
Cali Yugam 3550, the Rayer invaded the country ; the som 
of one of the above wives, named Udiya verma-raja went and 
repelled the invasion ; and, in consequence, had bestowed on 
him a considerable extent of country as an inheritance. 
Three of his family ruled after him ; among whom, and him- 
self, he had previously shared the province. But they after- 
wards requested him to govern the whole. Subsequent 
chiefs were subservient to the English, French and Dutch; 
and at length became mere expectants for favor in a state of 
_dependance. 


Section 5. General sketch of ancient rajas in the Malayalam 
} v = 
country. 


Referenee to Parasa-Rama and his division of the entire 
country into Zula-nédd and Chera-nad; and each of these 
into 32 districts, or 64 in all. He gave 103 of these dis- 
tricts to 36,000 Brahmans, who were of 14 gotras, or tribes. 
Parasu-Rama gave them his weapon, and with it the sove- 
reignty of the land. He retired to do penance on Mahendra 
mountain. ‘The Brahmans who formed a great deliberative 
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council ultimately disagreed among themselves, and intro- 
duced a King from Kaya-puram. Eighteen Kings ruled | 
during 198 Years and % Months, of which rule details exist 
(not stated in the paper). One named Cherumdén Perumal — 
was among them, and ruled 36 years with celebrity. He 
built many fanes, and made large donatives. It isfound, by 
some old records, that he ruled about Cali Yugam 3500. 


Section. 6. Genealogical account of the Cheracal-rajas. 


This section repeats, somewhat more fully, the reference to 
Parasu-Rama and the Brahmans. lt mentions his dividing 
the kingdom into three portions. Tuluva, Mushica, and 
Kerala. When the &rahmans disagreed they called in a 
Chola king. In other matters the details are very similar to 
those of the two foregoing sections: down to the gift of a 
principality to Udiya-verma-raja. Thenceforward the details 

“azre local. Some names of successors are given, and spaces 
for other names left blank. Downwards the details are but 
of minor importance ; yet merit being consulted. ‘The paper, 
on the whole, is a rather interesting document. 


€ 


Section 7. Inquiries and replies, relative to customs, and 
rules of adoption, in the Travancore, and Cheracal princi- 
palities. 


These inquiries were propounded by Mr. Baber a judge ; 
and are evidently intended to obtain information on that 
intricate subject ; respecting which the local usages of the 
Malayalam country are pecnliar. The contents are not ca- 
pable of being abstracted, and have no material reference to 
the present object of research. 


GENERAL Remarx.—The first section was heretofore 
copied, and the second has since been restored ; in conse- 
quence of its being written on China paper, and the ink on 
two pages so pale, as to be with difficulty legible. ‘The 
remaining sections are in good preservation. 
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Bale-Bhigavatam, an epitome of the Bhagavetam. No. 
geet C2 ML.296, : 


_ The contents of this moderate size quarto are the substance 
of the Bhagavata purdana, in a poetical abridgment by Conert- 
nat’ha son of Nagaya mantri, and of Lacshmi; the whole 
reduced to five scandams or books. At the close of each 
book, a summary of the contents is given. It does not appear 
requisite to repeat these in detail. Many of the stanzas are 
imperfect ; probably owing to being copied from an old, and 
partially illegible, Manuscript. : 


Remark.—The volume is in tolerably good preservation. 
Insects have slightly attacked it ; but, as yet, the injury is not 
serious. It will last long with only moderate care.* 


Sacala-Cadha-séra-sangraha, the substance of many tales. 


No. 9. C. M. 41. 
The same in continuation. No. 10. C. M. 402. 


The literal rendering of the little would be “ the epitome 
of all stories.” ‘The contentsare: + 


The account of the death of Parieshit. 

The narrative of Haris-chandra. 

. The tale of Nala-Chacravertt. 

. The story of Purucucsha. 

. The adventures of Pururuva. 

. The narrative of Bhagira?ha. 

. The history of Kartavirya, and Parasu-Rama. 


EON Bo Oe 


Probably it may have been intended to add other narra- 
tives, as the work does not appear to be finished. 


RemarK.—Insects have somewhat injured No. 9. the other 
is very slightly touched. A little care only is needed in order 
| . to their preservation.t 


*NotE--[t is entered in Des. catal. Vol. 1. p. 280. Art. 27. 
+ Nore.--Both books are entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 336. Art. 53, 
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Manuscript Book, No. 59. C. M. 49. 
Section 5. Account of Cota-village. 


The first formation of the village is dated in Sal. Sac 513. 
A reference to Tondaman Chacraverti, and his works at Tré- 
peti. An individual became possessed with the spirit of 
an evil goddess, directing a fane to be built to her honor: 
which was done. Reference is made to the ascendancy of 
the Jama rule; both here, and at Conjeveram. Under 
the government of one of those chiefs this shrine went to de- 
cay. The Reddis of Telingana acquired authority ; and af- 
terwards the Vellugotiwaru, had the government. In Sal. 
Sac. 1380, some proceedings took place with reference chief- 
ly to hierarchical buildings. The details which follow are 
not of any material consequence. At the closea list of 

«buildings, groves, and reservoirs, is appended.* 
’ C. CANARESE. 
Manuscriet Boox. No. 14. C. M. 880. 


Section 1. Account of Sulekeravu in the district of Santebe- 
nur. One leafis wanting. The fragment begins with an 
ac@ount of the cattle of the district, and similar minor mat- 
ters, of no consequence. 


Sec. 2. Account of Sante benur. 


The district was a forest, or wilderness, in the time of Hari 
hara Rayen of Vijayanagarum, which was cleared and culti- 
vated. It continued a part of that kingdom down to the time 
of Crishna Rayer. Wencana Nayak, Sita Ramasvami nayak, 
and the latter’s son, Hanumanta nayak, ruled as local chiefs. 
The fane of Rama chandrais an anadi Sthala (one without 
beginning) or a very ancient one. In Sal. Sac. 1519. a ur 
t’ha, or water reservoir, was excavated, near the said fane. 


In Sal. Sac. 1551 (A. D. 1629.) the Mahomedans having 


*NoTs.—The paper or material of the book is in very good preservation, the other secti- 
ons are inthe Mahratti language ; and have been abstracted under that heading in the 


proper place. 
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acquired power, threw down the said fane ; and construct- 
ed a mosque from its materials. It was afterwards under 
Hyder Ali, and shared in the general results ; needless to be 
particularized. 


Another account of Sule Keravu. 


The legend goes back to the time of Vicramaditya, in 
whose time a cow was observed to go to an ant-hill, to be 
eased of milk ; which action arresting attention, the ant-hill 
was dug up, and “a self-formed emblem of Siva’ was 
found, over which a shrine was constructed. An amman, or 
goddess, was wanting, and the King gave his own daughter. 
Siva came personally in human form, and was married to 
her. On mounting the car it moved of itself; and went as 
far as Rama-girt where it stopped. In the morning the 
newly married pair were found to be transformed to stone 
images; and the garments of the bride were lying on the’ 
earth: upon taking which up, and shaking them, gold coins 
fell to the ground in abundance; with which the goddess 
commanded a Mandapa, and water-reservoir, to be formed. 
In digging the reservoir an inundation occurred, which 
swallowed up a village; the inhabitants barely escaping with 
their lives ; and the lake became one of wide extent: 


RemarxK.—Such is the Legend, intended seemingly to 
account for the lake, which the word keravu denotes: the 
term Sulé, being a distinctive prefix. This paper only occu- 
pies two pages, in small hand-writing ; and may pass current 
for all that it is worth. 


Account of the district of Parur; (not sectionized in the 
table of contents.) 


Of old it was a forest. One named Casya-rayen cleared 
the land ; built a town, and small fortress ; established a 
police, and ruled there. His son was Yellapa-nayak ; whose 


son was Lmmad rangahape-nayak. His son was Vencatape- 


NORD OS ial er 
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nayak, who built afane to Ttru-malfscarer. His son Casturt- 
renghapa-nayak was warlike, and subdued some neighbour- 
ing places. ‘The descendants proceed as follows ° 


1. Methivera nayak. 5. Barumapa nayak. 
2. Chica methivera nayak. 6. Methivera nayak. 
3. Muddana nayak. 7. Casturi ranghapa nayak. 
4, Chica nayak. 8. Methevira nayak. 


During the rule of this latter chief the Mahrattas from 
Pana made an irruption, and established their own govern- 
ment. At a later period it was under the rule of Hyder 
Ali. Subsequent to the conquest of Seringapatam by the 
English, this district came under the power of Crishna-raja- 
udiyar of Mysore. It is mentioned that there are some large 
upper storied houses in the district, with much remaining 
forest land, and many wild beasts; also that a superior kind 
of Camblis, pr native blankets, were made, and sold, there. 


Section 3. Account of Pavagudi hill. 


Three hundred years ago.it was a wild forest, tenanted by 
tigers, and other animals. One Sangama-rayeu came from 
the Rayer’s country, cleared some land, and built thereon a 
residence. ‘lhe Rayer wished to take Gutt, but was unable 
to do so; on which one Pedda Balapa-nayak volunteered his 
services, and succeeding by stratagem, established the rayer’s 
power over that fortress. He was of the Herdsman class. He 
thenceforward had a post of trust confided to him ; together 
with a body of troops under his command. Such being the 


case, the aforesaid Sangama-rayer was guilty of cruelties, and | 


other misconduct, which Balapa nayak, hearing off, went 
against him at the head of three hundred men, seized him, 
put him to the sword, and assumed the government. He 
built a small military post at Mata-gii, in consequence of its 
having the natural appearance of a snake. Soon after he — 


heard of abuses and disorders, among the head people at J 


Pennaconda. He went thither, and conquering those petty i 
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chiefs, fixed his own power there. He wrote tothe Reyer, 
_who being pleased at the intelligence, came to Pennacondd, 
_ and specially honored Baiape-nayak, with a fine horse, and 
certain other distinctions. He also had him formally instituted 


| to the Feudal sovereignty of Pavugudi in Sal. Sac. 1426 


(A. D. 1504) and bestowed some additional territory. While 
so governing, balapa nayak caused the fane of Venu 
gopaia svami to be constructed. He had two sons; and was 
succeeded, after his death, by Chinna Valapa nayak, who 
ruled a little time, and then his younger brother named 
Timmapa-nayak succeeded him; whose son was Balapa 
nayak. ‘Lhe succession proceeded as follows. 


Tatapa nayak .........his youngest brother. 

Timmapa nayak.,.....son of the latter. 

Balapa-nayak. 

Timmapa nayak. 

Tatapa nayak.........ruled 12 years. , 

Timmapa nayak. 

Balapa nayak. 

Balapa nayak. 

Timmapa nayak.,.....who was for a long time shut 
up in prison ; but being, taken 
thence and crowned, he ruled 
24 years. He has three sons: 
the eldest was 


Pedda-timmapa nayak, who ruled five years. He caused 
a water course to be cut; while he was ruling the Mahrattas 


‘came from Pana, andtook the place. It also came under the 


power of Hyder, and Tippu, and went with the subsequent 


transfer of dominion. The fort has eight gates: guns are 


mounted. Ithas four fanes of the Sava class. There are 


also lofty houses; and wild beasts are in the neighbourhood. 
Blankets are manufactured, and iron is found, in the district. 


ew 
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Section 4. Notice respecting modes of Mahratti writing. 
In the Pavugudi district the Brahmans make use of the 
Baiband characters in their sacred books. In ordinary secular 
transactions the common form of Mahratti writing is used. 
The Balband is used because the Nagarz is popu toe 


Deva-liyi or divine writing. 


Section 5. Account of Mandana Misra. 


Sancaracharya was an incarnation of Israra. He devoted 
himself to an ascetic life; travelled to many places; made 
many votaries and founded the Advita sect. An attempt, 
made by one of another sect, to have him assassinated was 
removed by the messenger relenting at the sight of so dis- 
tinguished a man. Sancara acharya, went through the air, to 
the place of Mandana Misra; overcame him; made him one 
of his followers ; and afterwards brought over his household, 
by means which are intimated according to the common state- 

ent; needless to be detailed ; though important in its place, 
if the claims of a teacher who asserted the deity and the 
human soul to be one, and indivisible, should be thought to 
need any further evidence to adjust their merit and impor- 


tance. 


Section 6. Legend of the Tungabhadra river and of Hart 


hara eshetram. 


There is a hill called Varaha parvatem, from which one 
river flows westward, and another eastward: the latter being 
the above mentioned one. A legend is attached going up to 
the time of Vishnu’s performing the Varaha avatar. Tunge 
and Bhadra are names of the two lengendary persons, given 
to two streams, which join, and thenceforward the river bears 
the name of T'ungabhadra. It flows by Sre-saclamto the west, 
and then uniting with the Criskna river flows with it to the 
sea. 
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The legend ofthe Hari hara fane is attached ; going up te 
the Hreta yuga, or earliest age. Its veracity and importance, 
are about equal. It may however be noted that the image is 
said tobe very splendid, and on one side to present the form 
of Vishnu, and the other that of Szva. Hence it may be infer- 
red that the shrine is one of some antiquity. There are eleven 
sacred pools, the names of whichare specified ; with an indica- 
tion of the benefits derivable from bathing in them. 


Section 7. Account of Chica nayakacota, in Mysore. 


A Fragment of four pages in the Telugu language. The 
said Chica nayak emigrated from the Guntoor district ; and, by 
the favor of Bahgavati, established himself in power at 
Chitra durga (Chittle droog,) where he built a small fort, and 
thence subjugated the surrounding country. He ruled 12 
years. His son Baramapa nayak governed 24 Years. The 
son of the latter was Hart methiwira nayak, who went against 
Sante Benur ; but was repulsed by the chiefs of that neigh- 
bourhood. Returning to his own fort, he had some guns, and 
other matters very carefully prepared, and going again to the 
assault, captured the place ; but the dispute was settled by the 
chief giving his daughter in marriage to the assailant ; who 
next proceeded to attack Raya durga (Roydroog), Murart 
nayak, with some troops, made him raise the seige. After 
six months he came back, and massacred several persons, 
which raised the population against him ; and these beat him, 
and drove him away. Hisson was Custurt nayak, of whom 
it is only recorded that he massacred all the women in the 
interior of the palace. The times of Hyder Ali succeeded , 
and the fragment breaks off ;aleaf or two appearing to have 
been torn out of the book. 


GenerAL Remarx.—The contents of this book are of but 
very moderate, and local, consequence. However, exclusive 
of further elucidating the childishness of superstition, they 
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throw additional light on the troubled internal state of parts 
of India; where any one, who could succeed in placing himself 
at the head of a band of robbers, soon became a chieftain, and 
aterrortoall around. It isa preparatory period of mercy to 
India to be formed into one grand empire; wherein such de- 
predators dare not, and cannot, appear. Whatever may re- 
main to be remedied, the blessings of internal peace, and re- 
gular government, ought not to be lightly estimated. It is a 
means towards an end, of still higher consequence.* 


Manuscript Boox. No. 37. C. M. 530. 
Bhuvana cosa, asystem of Hindu geography. 


An account of the Pauranie system of the world ; inter- 
mingled with notices of individuals, also recorded in the 
Puranas. The book is not complete ; but it is, on the whole, 
in tolerably good preservation. 


Suca-saptati, or tales of a Parrot. 


This book requires no other notice, than simply the mention, 
that its condition is not good. It is complete. The writing 
is legible, and will long ‘continue so ; but the paper has been 
herctofore repaired. It does not require further attention.¢ 


€ ¢ 


Manuscript Boox. No. 8. C. M. 874. 


Section. 1. Account of Jamalabad in Mysore. 


In the Kreta yuga, the hill was known; and Brahma 
gave some gifts to Somacasura and Dhenucasura, on their 
performing penancethere. Being asuwras they took away the 
Vedas, and hidthem in the sea. Hence the Matsya avatara. 


Reference to Parasu Rama, in the Treta yuga, when the hill 
#* Notre.—The condition of the book is not very good, but itjwill last, and remain legible 
for many years to come; the abstract given is ratherfull; andit does not seem, for the 
present, to claim restoration. 
+ It is entered in Des.: Catal: Vol. 2. p. 35. Art, 42. 


+An entry occurs in Des: Catal: Vol. 2. p. 59, Art. lo. 
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was rescued from the sea; and to the five Pandavas in the 


Dwaipara yuga. In the Cali yuga the name of Méayurx 
verma occurs ; and his location of new Brahmans in his do- 
miinions is noted. An amazing transit is then made to the 
time of Hyder Ali; the object of the writing being only to 
give an account of the hill, not of history. Tippu Sultan built 
on, and fortified, the Imll. He placed it in charge of a 
killadar. Itreceived from him the name of Jamdlabad, 
its ancient name having been Sandacir. 


Section 2. Account of Sringeri the monasterium founded by 
Sancarachar ya. 


Reference to the pauranical admeasurement of the world ; 
and to lower, and to upper worlds. Boundaries of the 
Dwipas. Along detail of legendary matter follows ; being 


chiefly tales from the Puranas, of no other reference than 
/ merely to introduce the mention of a rzshi, who made this 


the site of penance, whence it came to be called Rishesinga- 
puram; but in ordinary Canarese usage it is now termed 
Sringert. In the Cali Yuga the incarnation of Sancaré- 
charya took place. He established the monasterium ; and 
some mention is added of similar places also founded by him. 


Section 38. Account of rivers in the Nagera-diatrict. 


A few details of the rise, course, and termination, of four 


_ or five rivers, and legendary account of their origin. 


Section 4. Account of the Nagara-district. 


A list is given of a district chief, and his descendants, down 
to the time of Hyder. There are no events, but merely 
names, recorded ; and the name of Basavapa nayak and 
Chinna Basavapa nayak recur, in almost constant alternation. 
The list does not seem to me of much authenticity. There 
may be a foundation of truth; and it would seem that these 


chiefs were all of the Jangamea clase. 
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REMARK.—The two first sections are written on good 
Krench paper, with pale ink : the whole is in very good pre- 
servation. 


The remaining sections in the book are all in the Mahrattz 
language and character; and have otherwise been attended 
to in a preceding Report. 

Pariiana-ragala, or ancient devotees. No. 23.C.M. 499 

2 same title pied (.M. ou8 
Tb. x 20. OM: O08 


These books relate to the life, and remarkable actions, of 
sixty three especially distinguished votaries of the Sava sect, 
in high esteem with the Vere-Sawes. In Tamil the work 
is entitled Periya-puranam, or the great legend. As a suffi- 
cient notice, or abstract of that puranam, will be given from 
the Tamil, any further specification of these books is not 
‘required. The general outline of contents in both is the 
same.” : 


D. MAHRATTI. 
Manuscrirr, Book. No. 59. C. M. 749. 


Section 1. Account of Sri-hara cotain Telingana: Deriv- 
ed from‘verbal accounts of the Carnics, and other revenue 
officers. Anciently it wasa forest. Legendary reference to 
Trisancu, a king of the solar race; to whom the first building 
of a town is ascribed. Mention of Pandurangha fane, to 
which a sea shell annually went by a subterraneous passage 
from the sea, yielding certain sounds; and attended with fa- 
bulous circumstances. Great rewards being offered for the 
shell, it was at length found. As a result the sea-king being 
incensed, sent a flood which destroyed the town of the other 
king aforesaid. People say that beneath the waters the re- 
mains of a town can be seen. Further account of the deri- 


* Note.—The books are in good preservation, they are entered in Des. Catal. Vol. 2. 
p. 26. Art, 22. 
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vation of the name. The Mahomedan rule of the country 
is adverted to. It is added that a Satva-fane, and a Vaishnave> 
fane, are situated in this locality. 


RemarK.—The legend seems intended to account for the 
Pulicat lake. 


Another account follows, relative to the same place. In 
this Rama and Hanuman are mentioned, and the bridge con- 
necting the contment with Ceylon. The purport of the 
tradition is to commemorate an inroad made by the sea on 
the Coast. 


Section 2. Account of Muga-raz-petnam, in Telingana. 


Verbal account from the Carnic. Reference to the reign 
of Druhva, who is made to visit Vellore, and to have esta- 
blished the town of Mugaraz. Many came to it, in trading. 
The name of Sada siva rayer occurs in reference to a local 
change. ‘The place afterwards was under the Mahomedans 
of Golconda. A detail is given of towns, and forts built by 
different Kings. Ail have gone to decay. Timma raz had 
them restored. Little else of importance appears ; previous 
to the mention of the rule of the Hon’ble Company. 


Section 3. Account of Vendanapuni. 


It is three miles 8. of Nellore. Reference to the forma- 
tion of the Svarna muchi river by Agastya. All seems the 
merest legend, down tothe mention of YTondaman-Chacra- 
perti, who as herein stated in Sal. Sac. 518. (A. D. 696.) had 
the neighbourhood cleared and built a town with a fane; 
wherein all usual appointments were made, and the cus- 
tomary observances followed. 


ReMArK.—The above date is of importance. It is later 
than other accounts mention, but very probably near the 


truth. 
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Section 4. Account of Guda-lke. 


Anciently a hill, near at hand, was called Bhamésvara ; and - x 
thereat Brehma performed penance. zshis residedthere. 
The name arose from the junction of the Svarna-muchi, and 
Bhimanedi, rivers at this place. Nothing further occurs 
of the smallest consequence. 


Section 9. Account of Cota village in Teling ana. 
This section is in Telugu, to be noted in another place. 
Section 6. Account of Malpainam in Telingana, 


A dispute occurred between Brahma and Subrahmanya, 
in consequence of which the latter took from Brahma, his 
implements of creating, and himself set about doing the 
handy work ofacreator, at Sesachala (Tripety), with the 
said implements. Brahma preferred a complaint to Siva ; 
who decided that it was proper for every one to attend to 
his own work; and directed Subrahmanya to return to Brahma 
his implements, and to leave off creating. 


The name‘of that place was Vinacavanam: it was a 
wilderness where J/dlasura, aracshasa did penance to Siva, 
and obtained the boon that he should not be liable to be 
killed by any one, either by day, or by night; with the 
privilege of conquering all with whom he might wage war. 
After obtaining such a boon he greatly molested the ascetics 
that dwelt in the wilderness; to relieve whom Subrahmanya 
came, and killed the said Madasura, in the Sandhi, or short 
twilight interval between day and night; not however 
without first complying with a request proffered by the 


asura, to the effect that a fane should be built there, bearmg | 


his name. Some time after the Chola-raj a came to that 
neighbourhood, and directed the forest to be cleared, which 
was then thickly set with bamboos. One day, when the 
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workmen were engaged in cutting away the wood, blood 
copiously flowed, consequent to their doing so in a certain 
place ; inducing them to leave off, and report the circum- 
stance. ‘The King came in person to investigate it; and, 
on looking further, an image of Subrahmanya was found to 
have been grown over by the wood, having its arms cut off, 
from which blood flowed in profusion. Efforts were made 
to deprecate the anger of the god; a vision of whom ap- 
peared to the raja, instructing him to buildafane on that 
spot, and tocall it by the name of Malasura ; which was 
accordingly done. Visvacarma superintended the work: 
and a Mandapa built there was so particularly handsome, 
that people who came from Conjeveram wished to have it 
removed thither. A young man, the son of an architect, 
engaged to effect this transit, and had prepared a machine 
for the purpose with some horses; but his father learning 
the design, cut off the horses legs,and so the Mandapa 
remained immoveable. 


At a later period when the fanes at Conjeveram had 
gone to decay, and all allowances to them had ceased, 
Sancaracharya, having become incarnate, formed an image of 
clay at that place, and appointed certain observances ; which 
were effected chiefly by means of the tribe of weavers. It 
| is said that the original shrine is neglected ; and that formed 
by Sancaracharya alone honored. 


Atter the Mahomedans had acquired power at Vencatagiri 
they came hither, and learning the celebrity of the fane of 
Subrahmanya, under the name of Malasura, they gave it jag- 
hirs, or gifts of land. There are some inscriptions ; which how- 
ever could not be successfully read or copied. Tradition 
stated that they commemorated grants by Chola-rajas. 


Remark.—This paper, with its fabulous wildness, con- 
tains one or two points worth attending to; the document 
is In extremely good preservation. 
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Section 7. Account of commercial ports, and factories, on 
the coast. 


This section merely contains the names ofsome obscure 
places, in the Nellore district, where trading used to be 
carriec on by vessels; with the nature of imports, and ex- 
ports, and mention of places to which export were made. 


Section 8. Division of the Carnatic. 


A list merely of the names of 112 places under the title of 
“* pergunnahs,” imto which the Carnatic, in revenue matters 
was divided. 


Section 9. Statements of Revenue. 


This is merely a statistical memorandum of the revenues 
of the Arcot-Soubah, or kingdom under the Mahomedans. 


Section 10. Duties of various offices. 


A mention of nine official situations of revenue, or police, 
under the Arcot-government, when mahomedan: witha 
definition of the duties‘ attached to each office. | 


Section-11. ‘General history of the Carnatic by the 
Muzamdar,” (or accountant of the country.) 


This title is copied from the hand writing of Colonel 
Mackenzie. It hasareference to some very early matters ; 
with a legendary story to account for the existence of the Dan- 
dacaranya, or great Peninsular wilderness. A transit is 
made to Rama, and his son Lava. Some matters, lower down, 
are adverted to; the authenticity of which may be estimated 
by Sakvahana being made to follow the Chola rajas. The 
Rayer and Yadava, dynasties are mentioned, as also the 
transition of power to the Mahomedans, and finally to 
the English. 


| 
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_ Remarx.—The document does not seem of much conse- 
quence, nor yet to have been drawn up with much attention’ 


_ to accuracy. ‘The above outline is very brief ; but the paper 


remains in good preservation, for further reference, if thought 
at any time desirable. 
E. Manuscriet Booxs or MiscELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS. 


There are several of these books in the collection, contain- 
ing copies of inscriptions in two, three, or more languages ; 


so as not well to allow of being arranged under the usual 


order of my reports. By consequence they are here placed 
as a distinct subdivision, according to language. ‘The ordex 
will be Persian, Mahratta, Canarese and Telugu. 


1, PERSIAN. 
M.S. Book No. 9, C.M.978. Ancola and Gokernam Districts. 


1. Dated 1044—Hegira. <A jirman addressed to Cazi 
Ahmed, assenting to the request of the said Ahmed, who had 
stated that, in consequence of his own great age, he wished 
his situation to be given to his son Taj w Din Mahomed. Is- 
sued by a Divan whose name is not in ‘this copy. 


2. Firman of a Divan addressed to the inhabitants of Agra, 


dated in 1068—Hegira. It directs that all things, as before 


observed in the fame of Rama-chundra, be continued ; and is 


perhaps a renewed grant, at the commencement of a new 


reign. 


3. Order of Sultan Mahomed Padsha to the Amil, or Col- 


lector of Agra, to renew a Sunnud, or grant, as before cus- 
_ftomary, for allowances to a Mosque. Dated in 1079—Hegira. 


4. Dated in 1077-—Hegira. Order to continue a charitable 
grant of 124 huns, arising from a village, to a person men- 
tioned; descending to his children, and grand children. 
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- §. Order to an Amil in 1088, to continue, as before, all 
allowances customary to the Ramani Mosque, in charge of 


Hafiz Mahomed. 
6. Another copy of 1, addressed to Cazi Ahmed. 


M.S. Book No. 138. C.M. 982. Nellore and Vencatagiri 
Districts. i, 


1. Dated 1002 Hegira—Order of Asuph u Dowlah Syed 
Mahomed Khan, Mahomed Alemguir Padshah and Mir Hus- 
sein Khan, addressed to Bangura Yachama Nayadu, raja of 
Veneatagirt, directing him to collect, and forward the entire 
tribute of that principality ; amounting to seventeen lakhs, 
seventeen thousand, nine hundred and five Daums (a kind of 
weight) which Cumera Yachama Nayadu had neglected to 


transmit in due time. 


_ 2. Seal of Asaph u Dowlah, conferring a title with an office 
on Bangara Yachama Nayadu. 


3. Seal of Asaph u Dowlah Amir of Inde; a letter to Cu- 
mera Yachama Nayadu of Vencatagirt condoling with him on 
his father’s death ; assenting to his succession to the principa- 
lity, with an injunction, requiring careful obedience. 

4. Order of same on the death of Cumara Yachama Nayadu, 
conferring authority, and the succession upon Bangara Ya- 
chama Nayadu. 

Sundry items and memoranda follow of very minute details, 


as to pergunnahs, and revenues. 


M. S. Book No. 32. C. M. 1001. Sedhawattam in the Ceded 
Districts. 


J. Date of death of Bismilla Shah (in 1186—-Hegira) the 


head of a company of Mahomedan mendicant devotees, 


2. Dated in 1181] as that of the building of a mosque, and 
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of another, in the time of Nabob Abdul Mazid in a 4. 


Another in 1114—Hegira. 


3. Confirmation by Nabob Sadut ulla Khan of a grant in 
the pergunnah of Sidhur, to a Derveish and his family. Dat- 
ed in 1143— Hegira. 


4, Another copy of the same document. 


d. Title of an agreement in the name of Rama Crishna ; a 
memorandum. 


6. Order to the Amils of Balaghat from Nabob Hakim Ma- 
homed Nabi, to permit Papa Rao to bring certain waste 
lands in Stdhur into a state fit for cultivation. Dated in 1776. 


7. Date 1183 of the building a mosque in the fort of 
Cuddapah; in the dominions of Alemguir. 


8. Date 1130 of the building of a mosque, by Nabob Baha- 


Jul Khan. 


9. Date 1149—Hegira, as that of the death of Ameen u Din 
Shah. 


ce) 


10. A few loose names; scribblings by individuals, lke 
those more or less common in all countries. The dates 1109 
and 1159 appear attached to three names. 


M.S. Book No. 38. C. M. 1007. Garamconda in the Ceded 
Districts. 


A Parvannah, or order, from Sadat ulla Khan relative to 
the fane of Ekambésvara and Camédcshi at Conjeveram, em- 


_ powering one Acasa Bhonji to collect the revenues from lands 
_ made over to the said fane ; and, after paying all needful ex- 


penses, to hand over the balance to the revenue manager of 
the district, with a strict injunction to all inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, to respect the orders of the said Acasa-Bhonj:. 
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M. 8. Book No. 42. C.M.1011. Cuddapah. 
“A Parvannah of Nabob Syed Khan under Alemguir Pad- 


shah ; a tract of land, of the annual value of two crores, con- 


firmed in the possession of Sheikh Makhdum. 
M.S. Book No. 27. C. M. 996. 


1. Order from a king (name not mentioned) to a military 
chief, dated in Hegira 1092, giving a commission, and in- 
structions, with reference to an accompanying counsellor. 


2. Order of Nizam ul Mulkuzuph jah, to discharge a ser- 
vant, and to put Syed alla u din in his place, dated 1206. 
Hegira. 


3. Dated 1140.—Hegira. Abdul nabi khan gives an order 


to Maila-reddi directing him to keep a proper watch overa 


certain district, and to apprehend the robbers by whom it 
was molested. 


4. Order to Malla-reddi to collect the revenue; and to see 
the army supplied. 
_ 6, Order to Verd-reddi to collect the sum of 355 huns, in 
the district of Ginjee. ’ 

6. Crder to Malla-reddi to regulate the needful matters at 
Singhapatnam. 

M. S. Book No. 28. C. M. 997. 
1. Dated in Hegira, 1152, order from a Khan or chief, to 


the Amil (or Collector) and inhabitants of Ginjee to give pos- 
session of a certain extent of land, to the daughter of a der- 


veish, after the father’s death. 

2. Order from the same, to the same; to make over to Budr 
u din son of Sheikh Mahomed, a garden and a mosque, which 
had been held by the father in the fort of Ginjee. 


3. A memorandum respecting a transfer of property, situat- 
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ed in, or near, the same fortress. 


4, Also an unimportant document relative to a transfer of 
land in the neighbourhood of the same place. 


5. Order to give some ground ; the proceeds to supply oil 
for a mosque. 


6. Datedin 1117. Fusly. An order in two languages res- 
pecting transfer of land to be given in free tenure. 


7. Order of Zulfecar Khan to the commander of Ginjee, to 
supply needful matters of expenditure im a mosque, chargea- 
ble on the revenues of a village. 


8. A revenue grant to the Cadi of a mosque, dated in He- 
gira 1184. | 


9. Order of Tippu Sultan to the commander of Ginjee to 
supply 30 huns from a certain revenue, to the revenue officer, 
and to give all other proceeds for the mamtenanece of lights on 
Friday, in a large mosque. 


10. Deposition of witnesses that an individual possessed a 
grant which he had since lost. e 


11. Order to make over a certain extent of land, the pro- 
ceeds to supply oil to a mosque for lights. 
12. A similar order, relative to a village mosque. 


13. An appointment of an individual to be Cazi of 
Candicotta. 


14. Order of Zulfecar Khan to supply one rupee daily 


to a Cazi, named Mahomed Hussan. 


15. A precisely similar order. 

16. A similar order, dated Hegira 1idd. 

17. Order to transfer the allowance of Mahomed Hussan 
(No. 14.) to his grandson, dated Hegira, 1177. 
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18. Order to give land; the proceeds to supply oil for a 
mosque dated in Hegira 1186. 


19. Agreement by Raja Chandu-lal, in the name of © 
another person, to cultivate certain lands carefully, and 
peaceably to render in the revenue due thereon. 


20. Order of a Padshah to the Amil of Candicotta to give 
a certain village district, in lieu of another one, which had 


been assumed; the order is in favor of Mahomed Derveish, son 
of Sheikh ali. Dated 1074. 


21. Gift of twenty bigahs of land to Sheikh Mahomed Der- 
veish conformably to his petition, to supply lights to the 
mosque. 


DP), Order of Satkhan to give a small piece of land toa 
person that had the charge of keeping the mosque, in Rajpal- 
lam. Dated in Hegira. 1149. 


23. Order to give a portion of land in the said village of 
Rajpallam, to Mahbu Ali Derveish. Dated in Hegira. 1164, 


24. Direction to repair certain water reservoirs, and fit them 
for assisting cultivation. Dated in Hegira. 1149. 


25: Aesimilar order relative to tank repairs, and directions 


to give a fourth part of proceeds as tax to the revenue. Date 
edin Hegira. 1157, 


26. Order to give fruits of a specified garden to Rosham 
Khan. Dated Hegira. 1162. 


27. Commission to the said Rosham Khan to be command- 
er of a fort and troops, from Mahomed dil Khan, servant of a 
Padshah. Dated in Hegira. 1122, 


28. Order of Mahomed Khan, in the kingdom of Bijapur, 


in favor of Raghavachary, giving to him a piece of land. 
Dated in Hegira. 1127, 7 


ea 


é 
me 
o 
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29. Order to take annually seventy huns, as a tax from> 
Nanachary. Dated in Hegira. 1182. 


80. Order of Zulfecar khan in favor of Tattacharya, giving 
a brant of land for his subsistence. 


31. Order to give a revenue of 125 huns to Tattacharya 
from a village. By whom given not stated. No date. 


32. Restoration of a former grant in favor of a Brahman, 
directed to be made by the assistant of Chandu-lal. No date. 


M. 8. Book No. 33. C. M. 1002. 


1. Order of Tippu Sultan, to give a village to Binachary in 
the Cuddapah District, on the condition of his paying an an- 
nual tax of twenty huns. 


2. Relates to Madras. Purports to be a promise from the 


' Governor to Mallapa-nayadu pelliycarer, to restore to him 


certain patrimonial lands, on condition of his accompanying 


the army sent against Mysore, and obeying the order of the 
English General ; the restored lands to be subject to a tax. 
Dated in Hegira, 1305. i 


3. Order to supply one fanam daily to a heathen fane at 
Vencatapur. Dated in Hegira, 1214. 


4. Dated in Hegira—1277. Order confirming a former al- 
lowance of two fanams daily to the same fane. 


5. Commemorating the building of a mosque, in order to 
dissipate heathen superstition. Dated in Hegira—i128. It 


| is a writing on the wall of the mosque. 


6. Donation, by Alemgur to Mallapa-Néyadu, of certain 
proceeds from a village. The order is directed to Anania rao 


7. Gift of an office to Aistna Pandit. 
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8. The said Aistna Pandit is ordered to pay annually one i 


hundred chacrams, as a tax on a village which had been made |) 
over to him: Dated in Hegira—1144. 


MAHRATTI. 
M.S. Book No. 9. C. M. 978. 


No. 6. Atthe town of Mirjaun: copy ofa revenue letter, or | 
order, directing one Maniji-rao-Ganapati to pay up arrears of |): 
tax, or tribute. Dated in Hegira-—1104. 


No. 7. At Mirjaun. A reply apparently to the foregoing, | | 
stating, that 40 huns are sent out of the 200 due. 


Copy of Inam, or deed of gift, from Sadu Rustam Khan, a 
servant of the Visiapur Padshah, making over land to Crish. — 
na Bhat, son of Narayana Bhai, dated in Sal. Sac. 1578, 


The Nayak of Angola with his tribe made over certain al- 
lowances for food and support to Crishna an astrologer. Dat- | 


ed in Sal. Sac. 1561. 


Two Hindu employ?s of the Visiapur Padshah, built an | 
agraharam for Crishna Bhat, an astrologer, and along there- | 
with gave to him land, producing a yearly revenue of 54 
huns. Copy of the document was written in 8S. S. 1571, and 
transmitted to the Padsha. 


Certain Congant Brahmans of the Angola province, having 
met in council, agreed to build a matam, or residence, for 
their preceptor, Yedhesvara, and to purchase some land to be 
attached to it, to provide ordinary support fer the preceptor, 
and his pupils: apparently a miniature college. ‘The copy 
was written by Ibrahim Khan in Sal. Sac. 1521. The docu- 
ment is Canarese, in the Mahratti character. 


Copy of an inscription from the fane of Mahabaleshvar, re- 
cording a donation of land made by Singaiya Pant, to the 
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daughter of the Peishwah. The date given is Sal. Sac. 1788. 
The language is Canarese, with Sanscrit slocas intermingled : 
the whole written in the Mahratti character. 


M.S. Book No. 38. C. M. 1007. 


> 


1. Copy of an order from the Cuddapah Nabob, directing 
Abdulla Ah to discharge the duties of provincial Subadar ; 
specifying the amount of revenues, the same to be collected 
without molesting or injuring the inhabitants; with expres. 
sions highly complimentary to the person employed, dated 
Fusly 1170. 


2. Investiture by the Cuddapah Nabob of Vencata-rao to 


the office of Mirasidar, or proprietor of Siddhawar, dated 
Fusly 1186. 


3. Same date; corresponding order to the inhabitants of 
Siddhawar, informing them of the appointment of Vencata-rao, 
and directing them to obey him. 


4. Accompanying order to the Subadar of the district, di- 


recting him to see that no arrears should be allowed to accu- 


mulate, by the said Vencata-rao; but that all balances should 
be regularly paid. ih 8 


5. One Rustam Khan having resigned office, the Nabob 
directs Jemmadar Bhai to look to the case; and give to the 
person resigning (pension as supposed) according to custom. 


6. The Cuddapah Nabob directs land to the annual value 
of 34 huns, to be given to Syed din Khan, in approval of 
his faithful services m the revenue department. Dated 


 Hegira 1186. 


7. Veneata-rao having represented that certain lands which 
had been granted to his ancestors as Purohita Brahmans had 
been seized, the Cuddapah Nabob writes to Mulamir Saheb, 


directing him to investigate the matter, and to restore the 
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said lands according to former usage. Dated in Hegira 
1119. 


8. Dated in Fusly 1172, an agreement from four persons 
to rent certain lands, and to pay, to the capital, the tax ; or 
tribute thence arising, to a greater amount, and more faith- 


fully than had been before done. 


9. A farmer under the Cuddapah Nabob writes to his 
agent, or steward, to remit balance due on the Velur talook. 


Dated Fusly 1174. 


10. The same person writes to two other factors, ordering 
them to pay up arrears due. : 


11. The same person gives instructions to spend 25 huns 
for the construction of a Cshetram (or seraz) for travellers. 


12. Order to give some lands as an endowment to the said 
serai, in order to supply it with food. A person is nomi- 
nated to superintend the charity. 7 


— Order of Baji Rao and Raghanai’ha addressed to Sesa- 
chala-nayak, directing him to go and assume charge of Garam- 
conda village, and to remit its proceeds amounting annually 
to 3,500 Rupees tothe said Mahratti rulers. Date of month ; 
but not of year. 


— From the same to the same. Stating that his message 
sent by an individual named, had been received and under- 
stood ; assuring him that false representations against him had 
not been attended to ; instructing him to go on with his duty ; 
and if he had any thing very special to state, he might per- 
sonally come to their court and detail it before them. 


M. S. Book No. 27. C. M. 996. 


A commission from Baji-rao and Raganatha, dated from 
Poonah, giving the village of Gutsozgam, as revenue charge, to 
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Narayana-rao, and directing him to collect, and remit, the 
proceeds arising therefrom. 


— Order to the villagers of the same place to obey 
Narayana-rao, as Revenue Collector. 

Receipt from Madhava-rao, Treasurer to Narayana-rao 
aforesaid for 3,000 Rupees, which had been paid into the 
Peishwa’s treasury. 


M.S. Book. No. 28. C. M. 997. 


—- Commission from Baji-rao to Sesachala Pant to dis- 
charge the duties of Subadar of the district of Cudakol. Date 
_ of month, but not of year. 


— Specification of accounts from Sesachala Pant, and two 
other persons of the Cuddapah district. Sent into the govern- 
ment of the day. 


— Grant of the village of Jemmalabad to one named 
Hussein, dated in Fusly 1180. 


— Informations to inhabitants of the said grant. 


— Gift of land from Mahomed Shah to a piers dated 
in Fusly 1182. 


— Gift of Mapul village to Srinivasa Brahman, with the 
éondition of paying one fanam out of every three fanams to 
the Sircar, or Government. 


Gift of some lands, to the same individual, in free tenure. 
aa Gift of land to Kishna Pundit from Veneata-rao, dated 
in 1188 Hegira. 


— Order dated Hegira 1128, addressed to an individual, 
_ directing him to collect and transmit certain arrears which 
had fallen behind in the district of ll ae Issued 
by the Visiapur ruler. 
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_ — Order from Visiapur to the inhabitants of Pembana 
village, to pay up all arrears to Raghunaiahacharya. 


M.S. Book. No. 33. C. M. 1002. 


1. A revenue order providing that Bhimacharya should 
pay a quit rent of 25 Pagodas for the village of Mallapalayam, 
held by himintenure. Dated in Hegira 1141. 


2. Dated in Hegira 1195. Gift by Nabob Mirah of two 
villages to Seshapa, for services rendered in the management 
of revenue. 


S. Dated Hegital190. Gift of land producing 50 Pagodas 
annually by Anaverdin,a Nabob, to an inmate of his house- 
hold to supply flowers. 


4. Order to a Hinduto pay 35 Pagodas to the govern- 


ment, from the revenues of a village. 


5. The Peishwah directs that on occasion of all marriages 
one Rupee shall be paid, by the parties to a fane of Nora- 
simha-svami ; ordered in consequence of a representation from 
the kierephant, of a deficiency of sacerdotal supplies. 


6. Order from a treasurer to a tenant, telling him to pay 
the 12,000 Rupees due, and obtain a receipt; and that no- 
thing further was necessary. 


7. Reply to a representaion that owing to want of rain, a 
tax of 1,200 Rupees could not be paid: the reply directs 
that the sum be paid ; not all at once; but by two or three 
instalments. 


8. A new order on the same subject. 


9. Order for the transfer of a village to another tenant from. 
the Peishwah. 
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10. Gift from the Peishwah of two villages to Meramudin. 
11. Order to collect tax and pay it into the public treasury. 


12. Summons to an individual to appear in “‘ the presence ad 
in consequence of a defalcation in the amount of collections. 


13. Directions to the same individual to meet ATO NG 
yao at Garumconda. 


The whole of the remaining contents, in the Mahratti lan- 
guage, have been gone through; and carefully examined 5 
but as they offer nothing more important than the preceding 
minutie, it seems useless to write them out in detail. The 
only exceptions are the gift of two agraharams, as of some 
consequence ; and an order from ‘Tippoo Sultan to make an 
allowance to the fane at Tripeti; but even these are not 
subjects of magnitude. The book is very incorrectly labelled 
** Ancient Inscriptions, illustrative of the Hindoo history of 
the South of the Peninsula ;” and the title inside “ 52 Grants 
in the Cuddapah Tukodi of the Ceded Districts,” is only 
a little less free from exception. At*some period there must 
have been some fraudulent design to magnify. The book is 
a little damaged by worms; but the entire contents appear 
to be of very little consequence. 


\ 


M.S. Book. No. 43. C. M. 1012. 


This book is labelled like the preceding one, and inside 
“204 Grants in the Chamur district.’ The larger portion 
of the contents is in Persian and Canarese. Small portions 
in Mahratti are scattered throughout ; and they relate to 
trifing matters. Such things as the grant of one Rupee 
weekly toa Mahomedan ascetic ; of two annas daily to ano- 
ther ; and of one fanam per diem to maintain lamps in dif- 
ferent mosques, are the prevailing contents. A few grants of 
no great importance appear. The whole relates to Mahome- 
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dan transactions, with Mahomedans, or with Hindus ; and the 
parsimony of Mahomedan donations compared with those of 
Hindus to their own idols, as seen in inscriptions before re- 
ported, is very apparent. There are some orders, (or Sun- 
nuds) authorizing certain Hindu astrologers to receive eight 
pice daily ; in other cases half a fanam daily. A receipt 1s 
prescribed to be taken. 


This Book is in an extremely good state of preservation. 


The Canarese portion of the contents are yet to be 
reported. | 


M.S. Book No. 44. C. M. 1013. 


A similar label, and entry. The contents are chiefly 
Canarese. ‘There is a little Mahratta: as follows, 


1. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1670. Gift in free tenure of land to 
the value of 25 Pagodas annually from the Senapati, or ge- 
neral of the Petsiwah, named Madhava-Rao, toa Hindu 
named Vencata Bhatt. i 


2. Orderfrom Baji Rao to give, in a specified instance, a 
marrfage«portion according to the custom of antiquity. 
3. Order from the Stdhavur capital to give toa Brahman, 


an estate producing 100 Pagodas annually. 


4, A similar order, from the same place to give toa Sudra- 
Jemmadar, an estate of 50 Pagodas per annum. 


6. Corresponding orders with the two last, certifying the 
same to villagers, and others concerned. 


M.S. Book No. 41. C. M. 1010 


This Book, with like label and inner title, is much damag- 
ed. The greater portion of the contents is in Canarese ; but 
there issome Mahratti. ‘The whole of this last has been care- 


? 
\ 4 
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fully examined; and is found to contain grants, for the most 
part in free tenure, to individuals ; usually worth about 50 Pa- 
godas per annum. ‘This being the uniform character of the 
grants, any minute specification, of matters of such small con- 
sequence, is not required. 


M.S. Book No. 45. C. M. 1014. 
Like label and title. The Mahratti forms but a part only 


of the contents, with a few grants of similar character to those 
just indicated ; the remainder is occupied with agreements, 
and transactions of Sayers, or petty renters, and farmers, of 
ordinary commodities. They claim no detailed notice. 


M.S. Book No. ll. C. M. 980. 


Like label; and the title inside refers to the Mysore 
country. About half of the contents of this Book are in 
Mahratti. In one place a grant, by Sada Siva rayer in the 
latter part of the 16th century, is mentipned. In another 
place a modern grant by Raja Crishna Udiyar of Mysore; 
and the building a fane, with the customary donatives, by 
Purnaiya his minister of state, are recorded. These are the 
most important. ‘There is mention of the foundation of a few 
Brahman’s alms houses; but the greater part of the matter is 
a sort of revenue correspondence, in the details of collecting 
and payment ; with occasional letters of threatening, or dis- 
missal, for non-payment. The whole of this latter part either 
refers to the Sultan government (that of Tippoo) or to the 
subsequent adjustment of the country. This notice of the 
Mahratti contents may suffice. The whole has received an 
attentive investigation, before forming this opinion. he 


paper of the book is a little damaged by insects. 


M.S. Book No. 17. C.M. 986. 


There are only three small leaves of Mahratti writing in 
this book ; and the contents relate solely to the petitions of four 
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individuals, to have lands restored to them, which had been 
seized. One estate wasworth 50 Pagodas annually, and one 
worth only five. Their claims were conceded. 


M.S. Book No. 30. C. M. 999. 


There is only a little Mahratti scattered through this book, 
and the subjects of these brief notes are transactions of Maho- 
medan chiefs and managers, in matters of local revenue. One 
or two foundations of Brahmans-alms houses are mentioned ; 
and are the most important part; but the whole amounts to 
very little. The book is in good preservation. 


M. S. Book No. 26. C. M. 995. 


There is a little Mahratti writing at the end of this book, 
which on examination proved to be only copies of letters on 
revenue subjects, under the government of the Mahomedans, 
The letters are from revenue officers, addressed to renters or 
farmers on minor topics; and, by no strain of words, can 
possibly come under the discription of “ Ancient Inscriptions 
illustrative of Hindu history &c.,” endorsed, as in the pre- 
ceding cases, on the outer label. In most of the preceeding 
instances, such atitle is much too magniloquent. 


M. § Book. No,.2..C. LL. OuL 


This is the second of the series so endorsed, it is a supe- 
tior folio. About one fourth towards the end is in Mahratti, 
and contains copies of Inscriptions, which however relate en- 
tirely to the Mahrattas, and are of modern times, as well as 
of trifling moment. The first of the series is dated Sal. Sac. 
1693. (A. D. 1770) and records that Meer Sahib had inves- 
tigated, and restored, certain rights granted by Mahrattas, 
previous to his authority. What follows, prevailingly, has no 
other date than that of the day and month, and relates to small 
grants by Sambaji; by the Peishwah or Simantar; lower 


b 
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down the date Sal. Sac. 1625 (A. D. 1703,) occurs ; and these 
two dates of years are the only ones met with. The matter 
of the different inscriptions, chiefly relates to grants of land 
to individuals, either for military, or revenue service. ‘The 
Mahrattas do not appear to have cared much for shrines, or 
fanes. What they gave seems generally to have been for some- 
thing either received, or expected, of a tangible, and secular, 
character. 


HALA CANADA. 
M. 8. Book No. 9. C. M. 978 


Inscriptions in Ancola and Gokernam districts. 


1. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1661. Gift to the fane of Viknesvara 
at Upina patnam, both of money and lands by Appaj? nayak. 


2. No date of year. Vira Bhadran made a gift of land to 
the fane of Abhaya-aster. 


3. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1307, (erroneous.) A gift by Crishna 
Rayer of Vijayanagaram of a village to Rama Chandra, a 
spiritual preceptor. 


4, Cycle year only mentioned. Gift of apiece of land, 
under permission, from the capital at Anangundi to the mo- 
nasterium at Upina-patnam 


0. No. date. Giuit of land to the same place by one named 
Bhadran in Basava-puram, confirmed by a sanction from 
Anangund:. ‘Yhe inscription is stated to be sealed with the 
Sawa symbol ; indicating the said monasterium to have be- 
longed to the Jangamas. 


6. A similar gift to the same place, under like sanction from 


Anangund:. A cycle year only is specified. 


7. A similar gift of a piece of land, which was purchased 
at the cost of twenty-five huns, or Pagodas; the inscription 
bearing the like seal. 7 
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8. Gift by Basavapa-nayak of the line of Sadasiva-nayak, 
a local chief, of some land to the monasterium of Mahenti, 
No other than the cycle year. 


9. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1638. Gift of twelve huns or Pa- 
godas, to the aforesaid place, by the said Basavapa. 


1). Dated in Sal. Sac. 1643. Gift of sixty hums to the Ma- 
henti matam in Upina patnam, by one named Conapa-nayak. 


1]. Dated in Sal. Sac. 860. Gift of a village in the dis- 
trict of Pindi-valam to a fane in the time of Rama déva arasu 
a king of the Cadamba dynasty: 


12. Gift of a piece of land purchased for 12 hans in order 
to build a fane to Hanuman, afterwards constructed thereon. 
Cycle year only specified. 


13. Gift of a small piece of land, which cost 3 huns to Go- 
hernam ; by ‘a woman who went thither to bathe at the time of 
aneclipse. She was the mother of Somasechara-nayak, a 
local chief, who confirmed the grant. 


14. Gift of a piece of land which cost 28 hums to another 
fane,.on the banks ofa river. Cycle year stated. 


15. Gift of land bought for 32 huns tothe fane of Maha- 
baleshvara at Gokernam by Basavapa-nayak. Cycle year 
mentioned. 


16. Gift of land bought for 50 huns to carry on the car fes- 
tival, in the fane of Sada-siwa, on the banks of a river. 


17. Land which cost 3 huns given to the fane of Gokernam. 
18. Land which cost 12 huns to Mahabaleshvara fane at 
Gokernam. 


19. Land of the value of 3 huns given to ‘the feiss ok 
Cumb hakerna- -esvara at Gokernam. 


= 
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20. Cycle year.Gift of 6 huns to the fane of Galagatesvarc, 
at Gokernam. 


21. Gift of land to the value of 9 huns by a devotee ; in 
consequence of his coming to perform the rudra-namascara, a 
ceremony of homage to Siva, at Gokernam. 


22. Gift of land, by a servant. 

23. Gift of land to Gokernam worth six huns. 
24. A like gift to the value of 12 huzns. 

25. A similar small gift worth 4 Auns. 

26. The like; value 3 huns. 

27. The like; value 6 huss. 


28. Ibid, nine huns. 29. The like value 10 hens. 


30. Ibid, 6 huns. 31. Ibid, 12 huns. 32. Ibid, 12 huns. 
33. Lbid, 12 huns. 


34. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1475, in the time of Sada-stva-rayer : 
gift of a village to the fane of Gokernam ; but this inscription 
is not complete. 


ae) oO 


_ The preceding ones from 24 to 33 all relate to the fane at 
Gokernam, being presents by votaries. The fane is of great 
repute, but either the value of the huns must be greater than 
in the Carnatic, or else the liberality, or means, of votaries 
much less than in the farther south. The Canarese copies of 
Inscriptions in this book are comparatively fruitless. 


M.S. Book No. 26. C. M. 995. 
- There is only a little Canarese in this book. 


1. Dated in S. S. 1620; gift ofland to two Musyids or 
mosques in the village on Cambacaché in the hands of Mir 
Hussein. 
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9. Relates to a restoration of rights; usurped by Tippoo 
Sultan, and returned by Colonel Reid, when Collector in the 
Ceded Districts. 


M.S. Book No. Il. C. M. 980.” 


1. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1469 in the time of Sriranga rayer. 
Gift of a village to a fane. 


9. Datedin 8. S. 1353. Gift of five villages to a fane of 
Virapacsha by Accana nayak and Madhana nayak. 


3. Datedin §.8.1195. Gift ofa village to a fane, by two 
local chiefs of the Chola kingdom. 


4. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1122. Commemorates some repairs 
to a Sazva fane in Deva Nallur. 


5. Dated in Sal. Sac. 13827. A copper plate inscription. A 
gift of land by 72mma rayer to a fane, and to Brahmans; with 
heavy denunciations appended against any alienation of the 
gift to other purposes. 


6. Dated in 8S. 8. 1339. In the time of Deva rayer ; com- 
memorates a gift of land to the fane of Mulavacal by the mi- 
nister of Deva-rayer. 


7. Dated in 8.8. 1389. Gift of some lands to conduct ce- 
remonial worship in a fane, by a private individual. 


8. Dated in 8.8. 1439. Gift of land to the value annually 
of 30 huns by Crishna rayer to Narasimha-pattar in the dis- 
trict of Gooty. 


9. Dated in 8. S. 1564. Gift of land to a Brahman. 


10. Dated in 8. S. 1666. Commemorates similar gifts to 
Brahmans by a local chief named Basavapa-nayak. 


1]. Dated in S. §. 1620. Gift to Bhima pattar, a Brah- 


-— 
a 
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man, from a local chief of a village. 
12, A letter on revenue affairs. 


13. Another letter on the like subject. 


> 


14. Dated in S.S. 1586. Giftof a village to a Brahman 
from Chicka-deva rayer. 


15. Dated in S. S. 1484. Gift by some chiefs, or courtiers, 
in the time of Rama-deva-raya ; gift of a village to Timma- 
na-pottar a Brahman. Recorded on a copper plate. 


16. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1487. A similar gift. 


17. 18 are of no consequence. 19. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1836. 
Gift of a village by Deva-rayer to a Vira Saiva Brahman. 


_ 20. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1437. Giftoflandto 1 Brahman in 
the time of Crishna-rayer. 


21. A fragment. 


Q 


99. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1196. Gift of land. 


23. Gift of land ~no date ; except a statement, that it was 
in the time of Buka rayer’s son, named Hari Hara raya. 


24. Dated in 8. S. 1486. Gift of a village in the Santé 
Benur District, to a Brahman, from two local chiefs. 


25. Unimportant, 26 the same; being merely copies of 
two letters, on an insignificant gift. 


A note was before made on the Mahratti contents of this 
volume. The entire contents of the book do not seem to be 
of consequence ; though a few of the dates of Canarese in- 
scriptions are of value. | 
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1. Inscription in the Nellore district in a Choultry. Dated 
Sal. Sac. 1575. It commemorates the excavation of a water- 
reservoir by Mutepa Crishna nayak a local chief, 


2. No date. Gift ofa piece of land to a fane. 
3. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1220. Gift of some land to two 
Vaishnava fanes. 


4. Cycle year only. It communicates the formation of a 


causeway, and road, near a lake. 


5. An account, traditionally given by an inhabitant of 
Vencatagirt, of some matters relative to the inheritance of his 
ancestors, of very trifling consequence. 


6. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1641. It relates to a gift of land in 
free tenure to an individual, whose name is given. 


7. Some traditional statements bya resident in a village, 
named Conésvarra-palli ; relative to his patrimonial inherit- 
ance. 


8. Statement by Suba-sastrz. Wis father received a gift 
from a chief of the Vellugotivara race in Sal. Sac. 1711. 


9. Similar traditionary statement ; with the addition that a 
copper-plate grant was lost in the times of disturbance. 


10. A like statement ; the last particular being excepted. 


11. Some traditional details by an individual as to his 
ancestor’s lands. Documents were lost in the disturbances 
occasioned by Hyder Ali. 


12. Similar traditionary matter. 


13. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1637. Gift of an agrakéram to a 
Brahman by Yachama-nayadu of Vencatagirt. 
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14, No. no date. Gift of an agrahéram to a Brahman. 


15. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1736. Gift of a village, the title 
deeds of which were lost in times of war and disturbance. 


» 


°16. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1628. Gift by a chief of the Vel- 
lugotivéru-race ; the title deeds were burnt, with the house 
in which they were kept. 


Pf Dated S/S. 1636. Gift of a village by one of the 
Vellugotivéru-race. The title deeds were lost in times of 
disturbance. 


18. Traditional account of a grant by the same chief. The 
title deeds were lost, in times of trouble. 
19. A like statement. 


20. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1618. Gift of a village by one of 
the Vellugotivaru-race. It was divided into two portions, 
among several Brahmans, whose tribes are specified. 


91. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1560. Gift of a village. Some 


letters of the inscription are noted as no longer legible. 


22. A matter of detail, connected with the rule of the 
Vellugotiviru-race. 


93. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1670. Commemorating similar 
matters of revenue ; relative to the same rule. 


24. A grant authorizing an individual who is named to 
receive 24 Pagodas, from a ruler at Cuddapah. 


_ 25. Relates to the grant of an annual allowance to several 
individuals from rulers of the % ellugotivéru-race. 


26. An agreement of some traders to pay a tax on pro- 
ceeds : in order to build an agrahéram. 


27. Gift of a small village to a Brahman. 
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28. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1679. A grant of a piece of land i | 


toa Brahman, from Yachama-niyadu. 


29. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1670. Details of an agraharum | 


given by Pedda- Yachama-niyadu. 


30. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1631. It commemorates a trifling | 
gift to an agraharam, by Cumara- Yachama nayadu. | 


31. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1673. It relates to a small grant 
in free tenure. 


82. Commemorates a small gift of land by an Officer of the 
Court. 


33. Dated in Sal Sac. 1688. Gift of a village by one of 
the Vellugotivaru-race, 


34. Dated in 8.8. 1717. The subject is the gift of a 
village to sunply oil for a temple. 


35. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1710. Records a gift of land in 


free tenure to a Brahman. 


The remaining contents of this book, containing in all 70 
particulars having been read over with care, are found to 
offer nothing more important than the preceding portion of 
the book, which will be observed to be chiefly of late dates, 
and entirely of small consequence. The whole contents of 
the book are of the like kind: with a very trifling exception, 
as to the principality of Vencatagiri, and the rule of the Vellu- 
gotwaru ; concerning which race sufficient details have other- 
wise been given. 


eee <p SSS 


Adverting now generally to this subdivision (E) on Mis- 
cellaneous Inscriptions, it may be perhaps readily believed, 
that it caused greater trouble and expense than more volumi- 
nous portions of these papers. The reason is, there was 
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much appearance of fruit; and the paucity of the result, 
though matter of regret in itself, is yet of consequence to be 


_known, in estimating the Mackenzie Manuscripts: a most 


valuable portion of which was supposed to be the Inscrip- 
tions, or copies of Inscriptions, therein contained. 


Madras, 10th W. Taytor. 
August 1844. 


*.* The work, herein reported, wae done in 1838. 


Ill.— Translation and Analysis of the ancient documents en- 
graved on copper in possession of the Syrian Christians and 
Jews of Malabar. By the Rev. H. Gundert. 


As it does not seem that the Jewisa and Syrian documents 
preserved in Cochin and Cottayam have been sufficiently 
made use of for the purpose of elucidating the ancieat hestory 
of this coast, any endeavour to set their contents before the 
learned public may surely command some attention. But 
there is good reason to expect that the discovery of an intimate 
connexion between the contents of the several documents 
settling the doubts about the existence of Jewish and Christi- 
an principalities in the Malayalam country will call forth a 
new and more diligent investigation than has ever been be- 


- stowed on these valuable records. 


The Syrian tables for an insight and fac-simile of which I 
am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Baily at Cotta- 


yam, are 
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‘i. Along and broad copper instrument written on both 
sides with old Tamil letters mixed with a good deal of Gran- 
tham or modern Malayalam letters. This being by far the 
easiest I shall copy and explain in the first place. It isa 
grant of the Perumal Vira R&ghava to Iravi Corttan of Co- 
dungalur, making over to him the little principality, Mani- 
gramam and elevating him to the position of sovereign mer- 
chant of Kerala. 


II. The other Syrian document consists of five copper-sheets, 
of much smaller size with seven pages Tamil- Malayalam, appar- 
ently written by different hands, the letters less distinct and in 
some places injured by the breaking of the plates and corrosion, 
and two pages, written in two unknown languages (Kufic) with 
four Hebrew signatures. It is an act by which one Maruwan 
Sapir Isé (the Shapur or Xabro of the Syrians ?) transfers a 
piece of ground near the sea shore, with several families of 
different Heathen casts to a community and church, Taris4pal- 
hi, built by one Isé data virai, the grant being made with the 
Palace Major’s sanction (probably the Commissioner of Peru- 
mal Sthanu Ravi Gupta) and with the concurrence of the 
Vénadu (Travancore) king, Anjuwannam and Manigramam 
that isthe Jewish and Christian dynasties, being appointed 
joint protectors of the land andthe Church endowed. No 
princes are mentioned as witnesses, except the heir of the Tra- 
yancore and the neighbouring Lords. In consequence I suppose 
this tenure inferior to the first and third,—Manigramam and 
Anjuwannum were held directly under the Perumal, this 
church-land under the provincial authorities. 


III. The Jewish tables, two with three pages in Malayalam- 
Tamil are preserved in Cochin at present by a Rabbi Samuel 
who also shows the old Hebrew translation and permitted me 
tocopy it. It isthe best preserved, tho’ certainly oldest of the 
three documents, the language with the exceptionof one word 
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—uniform Tamil, the writing more regular than that of the 
others. It contains a grant of Anjuwannam, the principality 
just mentioned, to Joseph Rabban, given by the Peruméal 
Bhaskara Ravi Varmdand attested by the chief Raja’s of Kerala. 


Here follows the document I. representing literally its Tamil 
characters in modern Tamil, the Grantham in the present Mal- 


layalam Alpbabet. 


pl. lin. (1) aro Uo) AQNIMNGNQAGE)amAs er 

(gassemcaé) WlaleoanS_ 2) wea 

wo )18@B e198 } (Lp p Lp@ p G)us we or mis 6 60 esr 
Se 

@ 83) @en@arn p_ssr for p (a1 rom sania 


wni@as i, ) 88% \ee os \oa (4) Boo) weja Ws 
op wers gorSurinw So grim @) nus) srer 


0) Oeap echOrraned srr OumM~GsrMassQ 


Gea ne oer sui uy er (6) ss@Q@rIQaris 
su @uderorar OarenQume; Oe_ pn eGuailew 
grip (7) wire me OsOsrh—SorrarGeujw veers 
eTaEb OQ Gu m0sO se (83) adearmeucp ( 
wanted) wae FusGoscleOe_Gh qnoeeera gua 
(LP OUT OO! (NOx wo QUeDai820 UDNHAYO Qu acbau | 
L880 Ure wun QOG)2DO)99-B_ go Ger nm (10) 
66_yo eO@sunOpuw @OuG Osrrem ip or 
Qefle@a sol Gil.) eGe_Ga 6620 sr —ar 
eAucms OO2Doe 25 SB Orwsvo TMS WE SOow 
ea (2) GETS MEG Bit SST OUT 20 mas 19) a WO 


78 upGeroRapspn ApOsrex 3) O seh oro 


CeresQurG comcilar pAgin aBaGer pGgu 2 
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(1) A@D uvramO@wasad o)Hesa) Saas 
gm OIG LH SB lah eorar sori Gut (9) ie §) aio 
sr@og9 90055 amsipoAL_derOnn ori o Aad 
(6) Qur@derys50) 50rQ WG mohaeb Brey se onuyiiy 
enlssO 55 GrrosO erg. (7) Wed StapsorQeu 
Qu@ apf G9 s0srh—Oerurcr Oars Qu Hoy 
Ge (8) _ ower D wa lawns Q) a1 Gor Lo & Garr 
DSB base ale AGu 6)QIN9 D@BSGO) (9) @mqQ0- 
Qs Aud wer Aut Borogep (co wanted) Gerhre 
Arrogph 29 AusGOsO6rina—Qe (10) Oh —@ 
srQnIus@BOssrh—aM7 ern wor opaprOo) 
66060) sri 24193 (11) 0 ).29) & Garr or mos 
262350) *10—Qarcar Au DewGu gu Ger 
wreér GearsuQug@s ee (12) coer oo \waes 
Wah QONDODHYL., : 

Translation 2 Bua 3 

t Hari Sri Adoration to Ganapati. 

The blessed rule havirg devolved from the earth-ruler 
Manlord Chacravarti Vira Kérala (the first of the line) thro’ 
regular succession upon Sri Vira Raéghava Chacravarti, 
now wielding the sceptre for many 100,000 years (in the © 
year) Jupiter in Capricornus, the 21st of the Mina month, 
Saturday, Rohani asterism, the following grant was made 
in the Royal palace (of the Perum4l)—We have given to. 
Travi Corttan of Mahddéverpattnam, (henceforth to be called 
Grand Merchant of the Chéramén world (Keérala), the 
Lordship of Manigrémam. We also have given to him (the 
right of) the feast-cloth (?) house pillars (or pictured rooms ?) 
all the revenue, the curved sword (or dagger) and in (or 
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\1 


with) the sword the sovereign merchantship, the right of ‘ 


‘proclamation, the privilege of having forerunners, the five 
_ musical instruments, the conch, the light (or torch burning) 
by day, the spreading cloth, litter, Royal umbrella, Vaduca 
‘drum (drum of the Telugu’s or of Bhairava?) the gateway 


9 


10 


| with seats and ornamental arches, and the sovereign mer-P1.u. 


chantship over the four classes (or streets )— also the oilmakers 
and the five kinds of artificers we have subjected to him (or 
given as slaves to him)—We have given as eternal (liter- 
ally “‘ water’—) possession to Iravi Corttan the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs of all that may be mea- 
sured by the para, weighed by the balance, stretched by 
the line, of all that may be counted or carried, contained 
within salt, sugar, musk, and lamp oil, or whatever it be— 
“namely within the river-mouth of Codungalur and the 
tower, or between the four Talis (temples of the deputy Brah- 
mans) and the Gramams belonging to them—We have 
given it by an unreserved tenure to Iravi Corttan Grand 
Merchant of the Chéramén world and to his sons and son’s 
sons 1n proper successsion. 
Witnesses are :— 

With the knowledge of the two, 
Brahman divisions of Panniyir and Chowaram village have 
we given it; with the knowledge of the VWénddu and 
Odunadu (rulers) have we given it; with the knowledge of 
the Hranadu and Valluwa nadu (rulers) have we given it; 
given for the time that sun and moon shall last; with 
the knowledge of the above, written by Nambi Chadayan 
grand goldsmsth of the Chéram4n world. 


Remarks, 


| 1, The term Chacravarti I take for a translation 
of the common Malayalam appellation, Perumél (grand per- 


1] 
12 


8 
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son) signifying the head of the whole Kérala. The present | 
Malayalam tradition agrees with the document in making a 
Kérala (or Kéya) the first of the Peruméls. Vira Keérala is 
still the hereditary name of the Cochin Rajas, whom the old | 
Jewish translation of III] makes to be the descendants, of © 


the Peruméls. 


Travi Corttan must be a Nasréni name though none of the 
Syrian priests whom I saw could explain it or had ever heard | 
of it. Isit to be brought in connexion with the Baliartes 


of the Portuguese ? 


5. Mahdédéver patnam, the old name of Codunrilir, gene- | 
rally Codungalur,* (probably from S. Mahas, worship, feast). 
The traditions of Jews, Christians, Brahmans and of the Kér- | 
ala Ulpatti agree in making Codungalur the residence of — 
the Perumé4ls and the first resort of the western shipping. © 
The place is identified with the Tiruwanjiculam river-har- 
bourt which one Chéramin Perumal is said to have declared 
the best of the existing 18 harbours of Kerala, from whence 
also he is‘said to have sailed for Arabia. ‘The Kérala Mahat- 
myan, a Sanscrit work chiefly devoted to the praises of Colat- 
tirit and Travancore, though it makes mention of nearly all _ 
the residences of the «Malabar Rajas, knows nothing of the | 
Royal glory of the town, which it calls Sri Kotara puri, and 
extols as being rich in bazars filled with all sorts of merchan- 
dize and famous for the great Bharani festival of Bhadra Cali 
celebrated with the greatest profusion. I conclude from this 
connected with the silence of I and III that the Colattiri was 
on the whole jealous of the Perumdls, and at least in the time 
of these documents independent of him. | 


There is at present a Raja at Codungalur one of the five 


+ Lat. 109 13’ N. 


* Cranganore. 
Eds 
+ Cherical. 
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Cshatriya families mentioned in the Kerala Ulpatti (p. 51 


as) ©®06)059S0 “western court”) now a feudatory of 
the Cochi or Perimpadappu Raja. May the Musiris of the 
ancients not be sought here? (see the Muyiri-codu of IIL.) 


7. Manigramam. I no where met with a recollection of this 
name, until I fell in with the South Indian Repository of 
April 1838. There, a Syrian tradition relates (p. 192) that 
the Syrian Christians sorely tried by a heathen conjurer (the 
poet Manica Vachakar ?) at last divided into 2 parties, one of 
96 families who submitted to heathen purification and adopt- 
ed the conjurers tenets, whence they were called Manigram- 
acar, whilst the other party, consisting at last of only 8 fami- 
lies, stood fast and were called Confessors, Dareaygul, [in the 
original probably sfoweecr], Possibly this last name may be 
found in the next document. So much is sure that Manigra- 
macar could only be the name of the relations and connexions 
of Iravi Corttan, or of that Christian section which by its com- 
merce and riches acquired the peculiar favour of the Perumals. 
May not the tradition give a witness to a certain amount of 
christian principle within the Syrian Church of those days, 
showing that not all Christians were blinded by the splendour 
of the Royal gift, because the elevation of a Christian mer- 
chant to the rank of prince in Kerala could hardly take place 
without a dangerous compromise ? 


8. 10. The signification of several of these princely or 
jenmi privileges, (called in IIT. &§@Q.) is doubtful. The four 
classes or streets (4 @efl) I take for classes of foreign mer- 
chants, living perhaps in different quarters of the town, such 
as Concanese, Guzarattis, Chinese (mentioned in the Kerala 
_ Ulpatti) and Arabs or Jews. The mention made of the oilmaker, 
and five artificers (goldsmith, carpenter, founder, ironsmiths 
coppersmith) together with the Llawar of the next Document, 
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recalls some of the confused traditions, touched upon by Wil- 
ford, of the introduction of Simhalese castes by the Christians. 
Several Kerala Ulpattis say, the five Artificers emigrated once 
after having provoked the Perumal’s wrath, and found refuge 
in Ceylon, from whence they were brought back by the in< 
tercession of foreigners, and in their train the cast of Cocoanut 
tree cultivators [called Ilawar i. e. “‘Simhalese” from Ilam— 
Sihalam in Pali; also Tiyar or Dwipar, “ Islanders” and Cho- 
kari. e. Sévakar “ servants.” ] One Kerala Ulpatti of the Nas- 
ranis says, that their forefathers with the help of these Simha- 
lese peasants built Codungalur, as may be learned from the 
granite inscription at the Northern entrance of the Tiruvanji- 
culam temple. Farther investigations on the spot are certain- 
ly desirable. 


ii, 2. “waterpossession.” Every freehold or jenmam is given 
with the ceremony of pouring water with some flowers strew- 
ed upon it, into the hands of him who by drinking it, brings 
the property designed, into contact with his body. ‘This 
property may either consist in grounds or in hereditary rights, 
[ here the power of Sovereign commerce and rule over some 
castes.] From a comparison of the 3 Documents with each other 
it wil appear that the landed property of the Jewish and 
Christian princes was the least part of their princely power. 
As the Perumal could not lower himself to deal with stran- 
gers, being only accessible to the nobility or the jenmis of 
the land, the necessary consequence of a thriving intercourse 
with western shores and of a more or less stationary residence 
of foreign merchants was this, that this newly forming power 
within the state should be recognized and brought in har-. 
mony with the old institutions by the elevation of a respon- 
sible head Merchant to the rank of a Jenmi and hereditary 
crown dignitary. This was effected by making him Prince 
over a small territory. The Syrians and Jews may have had 
syeat landed possessions on inferior tenures ; but not the ex- 
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tent of the ground,—the deed of a freehold only would make 
them presentable. The Dignitary thus created was then 
made protector of his tribe and probably patron of some of 
the lower heathen castes connected with him by the interests 
of trade, (oilmakers, cultivators, manufacturers ?) his jurisdic- 
tion and political authority thus extending all over the Peru- 
mal’s territory. Hence the Jewish Emir of whom the Ara- 
bian merchants relate. Upon the breaking up of the Perumal’s 
empire, each Lord of a province seized what was within his 
borders, whereby the power of Manigramam and Anjuwan- 
nam could not but be reduced to aminimum. But the Rajas 
continued the former custom of encouraging commerce by 
the elevation of one foreign family to princely rank. ‘The 
Calicut Raja as it were in opposition to his old rival of 
Cochin, encouraged the Arab settlers as the other did the 
Christians, and pushed his conquests towards the South chiefly 
by the aid of his chief Merchant and Admiral the Coya or 
Cosa, the head of the Musselman settlers. The case of the 
Bibi or Ali Rajah of Cannanore ( dii,i. e. “ sea”) once a vassal 
of Collatiri for whom he conquered and from whom he held | 
the Laccadives, seems to be likewise analogous. See both 
the Coya and Ali Rajah mentioned in the list of princes, Ker. 
Ulp. p. 52. : <a: 


6. “the 4 Tali.” This incidental information about the 
four Talis near Codungalur gives confirmation to an important 
feature of the old Malayalam government, as described in the 
Ker. Ulp. p. ll. Itis there stated that the Brahmans fearful 
of the encroachment of the Perumals renewed a former divi- 
sion of their 64 colonies (gramas) into 4 circles, represented 
by the four chief villages, and these had four Talis or temples 
for the sittings of their Representatives constructed near to the 
Perumal’s palace. Their names: Méttali, Kiltali, Nedia 
Tali, and Chingapura tali. Every government measure had 
first to be discussed and approved by the members of this 
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Parliament, called Taliyatiris. There is still a temple Srin- 
gapuram, near the Cshatria palace of Codungalur. Chingapura 


is perhaps a ¢adbhavam or corruption of Sringapuram (not of | 


Simhapuram) 


8. Iravi Corttan’s inheritance goes to his sons. The Maé- 
homedan setilers ofa later period had to adopt the custom of 
the country, that of making their nephews their heirs. Proba- 
bly this custom would not have prevailed with the Mahome- 
dans, had not the example been first set by their chief family, 
who could have submitted to it only for commensurate ad- 


vantages. 


9. Panniyur [“‘boar’s village” fromthe Varahéwatara worship] 
and Chowaram [Siva-puram] are the two Brahmin colonies 
which give name to the present faint distinction of Veishnawas 
and Sheivas. Every Brahmin or other high caste man is 
known to belong either to the Panniyir ciru or Chowaran ciiru, 
though few are acquainted with the points that distinguish the 
one from the other [except it relate to the different modes of 
dressing victuals. ] 


10. Vénddu is Travancore. Onddu [here Odunadu] the 
neignbouwring province with the capital Cayanculam.—Eré- 
nddu is the original province of the Tamutiri or Samorin and 
his neighbours were the ‘Arngottu dynasty in Walluwa nédu, 
with theOlympia of old Kerala, the temple of Tirund4yéi, on 
an island on the Ponani river. The two latter are always 
mentioned together. In the Ker. Ulp. the last Perumal gives 
to the one (Eradi) his sword, to the other (Vallddii.e. Vallu- 


" waradi) his shield and orders them to live always in peace with “ 


each other, acommand which the Samorin soon broke by sup- 
planting the Valiuwaruler in the right of superintending the 
great national feast [Mahamakham] at Tirunévéi—That whole 
part of the Ker. Ulp. in which the present dynasties of Ma- 
layalam are represented as dating their origin from the last 
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Perumal’s distribution of the country, is fully disproved by 
this and the Jewish document, and the relation of the Kerala 
Mahatmyam, according to which the several families were 
placed here and there by Parasu Rama, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting certain temples and Brahmin villages, comes much 
nearer to the truth, if we understand by Parasu Rama the old 
time of Brahminical rule. 


12. “ Chéraman world,” occurs here twice for Kérala. Surely 
there has never been an individual Chéramdén Perumal, tho’ 
his name is in every mouth on this coast. Chéraman is the 
name of the whole dynasty of Chéra or Kérala rulers, for these 
two names are the same, Kérala being only the Canarese pronun- 
ciation, as appears from the Deccan inscriptions of W. Elliot 
Esq. in which no Chéra is associated with Pandya and Chdla, 
but only a Kérala. 


The most correct representation of the country ruled 
by the Perumals is then, that of a feudal state with a power- 
ful hierarchy close tothe person of the King and deeply rooted 
in each province through richly endowed colonies. Then 
four or more eminent vassals, say two in the South, two in 
the North, and lastly a number of other princes and here- 
ditary dignities with sounding names and minutely defined 
privileges, all having crown offices such as those of the 
writer and of the subject of the document. The influence 
acquired under sucha government by Colonists from the 
West in spite of their different religions and of the standing 
threats of the Brahmins that the country is destined to be 
once more overrun by Sacas, Mlétchas and Bauddhas, can only 
be ascribed to its incapability of cultivating commerce and 
relations with other nations, except by encouraging the 
private exertions of a more spirited community of foreigners. 
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. is wanted )sGaQeGs@jh nals@s@Qsanru gye&irm 


a. 


LOG Qewarrra—gu0ea Os s—aneog b ST 
EG Qutse@u—daeru 


The following is the translation as far asitcan be made out 
with short remarks in brackets. 


Hail !—In the time (literally, year) of Perumal (C6) 
king, or G6—)Sthaénu Ravi Gupta, who now rules gloriously, 
for many 100, 000 years, treading under foot hostile heads, 
in his Sth year, this year under the concurrence of His! 
Excellence the Ayyan-Adigal, governing the Vénadu (the! 
Travancore King is still called Vénad adigal “ the adorable 
feet of Vénadu”) of Anjuwannam (the Jewish principality, 
of the following grant) and of * Punnattala’s Lord (the next 
neighbour, vide d.,) the following grant of a freehold has 
been given by H. E. the Ayyan Adigal to the Tarisé Church. 
(and Community) established (or built) by Isodata Virai of 
Curakkéni Collam.—(The name Tarisa is perhaps to be re-. 
cognized in the Dariaygal of the Syrian tradition. I. pl. 1 
Remark. 7.) ‘ 


(This sentence is the most difficult of the whole—frst on| 
account of the marty antiquated terms of country customs, 
secondly on account of the construction, @u@# perar being 
the negative verb as p. iii. and p. vi, which gives no plausible 
translation. I prefer to read Cum@#@ pérdr and take it as 
the Nominative for the Genative:) and Ialso (one of the 
above Lords or Maruw4n Sapir Isé or the Church, vide n.,| 
who formerly had the possession of the share-staff (a7 75Qar @ 
feudal tenure?) of the four families of [lawar (“Simhalese, also 
Tiyar, Dwipar, Islanders” now Palmtree cultivators) and o 
the eight families of Dakeyar (Sthala low casts or slaves?) be_ 
longing to them, and one family of washermen coming from the 


* Punnattala is said to be near Mavalicars, 
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ce) 


same stock as these, all these being entitled to the fetter-right 
(S%r the footrope for mounting cocoanut trees ?) and ladder 
right (for reaping pepper /) ; to the tax for the elephant feeder, 
and to the wash-gold (“ ere” perhaps—art,) which the Chandan 
(‘‘ great person’ sun ?”) is wont to get (matiu “ hook in” T. 
© get by ruse” M.) as well asto the harvest gold (“‘ polipon’”’ 
gold ofinterest ? shining gold !) to the nightly meal of rice 
and to the pot-measure, I, possessed of this sharestafi and of 
the Cavvan (or cappam? “ tribute’) and of those 5 Kandis 
(pieces of ground or shares?),—have given them by a free 
and unrestricted transfer. 

Maruwdn Sapir I’s6 (Maruwén the syrian y10 Lord 2?) 
who has received the water (hereditary possession) of this 
town, having arranged that these four families of‘ [lawar (with 
their servants and washerman), two families of—, one family of 
carpenters, and four families of Vellaler (Lamil agriculturists) 
the latter being Caralar (T. ploughmen, M. temple servants 
used pl. v. for Trustees, hence pl.iv. the noun cdérénmet 
“ Trusteeship”) of the Alavé (or Aladecya) land, that all 
these may do their duty to the God, the planter by planting 
(rice etc), the setter by setting (trees, or by building, offer- 
ing ?) so that the required ceremonies such as the oil for the 
Church suffer no diminution, has enacted and’ given to the 
Tarisa Church the land now to be described. 

Decreed with the sanction of the Palacemajor* Vyardka 
Dévar (probably commissioner of the Perumal, since he is 
repeatedly mentioned before the ‘Travancore vassal) and 
power given with (the ceremony of) waterdrops for seizing 
and possessing, under the concurrence of H. E. the Ayyan 
adigal, H. E. the second Raja—Rama (brother of the former 
and next heir,) his officers and ministers, and of the 600 
(a local authority vide f,) also of the (neighbouring) lords of 
Punnattala (“‘ place of Calophyllum trees”) and Pilacudi 


* In the original Oe raf a BS rr 1 sec Eds. 
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(“ dwelling of silk cotton trees””)—the Land bounded so that)} 
the E. border be Vayalcadu (open waste plain,)—and the | 
backwater included; the S. E. border be the wall near the 
little door gate ?( Chiru watil cal matil) ; the W. border the sea ; 
the N. border the Térana garden ; the N. E. border the gar- 
den of the unapproachable (andilan) of Punnattala ; the land | 
enclosed within these four borders I have empowered to take 
and by executing this copper deed have given, for the days 
that earth, moon and sun exist. 


And it has farther been settled with the concurrence of}} 
H. E. the Ayyan Adigal, H. E. Rama, and the Palace Major} } 
—that the Church people (Palliy4r—probably heads of the} } 
Tarisd citizens) alone have power to punish the (heathen) | 
families of this land for any offence whatsoever and receive the |} 
fines expences, headprice and breastprice (probably the right )} 
of selling males and females for serious caste offences ;)~—mine |} 
own relations whoever they be, whatever the charges be, |} 
shall never have the right there to speak as heads of the land} | 
dealing with subjects—Let the 6(0 (seed) the Anjuwan-|} 
nam and Manigramam (Jewish and Christian principalities) |} 
be the protectors. Let them, even Anjuwannam and | | 
#Manigramam act both with the Church and the Land accord- | , 
ing to the manner detailed in this copper deed for the times | 
that earth, moon and sun exist. Ordered with the sanc- | 
tion of the Palace major Vyaréka Dévar, and with the sanction | 
of H. E. the Ayyan Adigal, and H. E. Rama and free tenure | |) 
granted to these (Palliyar) as follows : | 


(Again a difficult sentence—I take wlaku i.e. loka for || 
the official name of the citizens, Christian freemen, formed in- | | 
to a corporation, and distinguished both from the Palliyar, who | 
are their headmen and from the Cudi or Heathen families, | 
who live on their grounds as farmers or slaves) —-There being ‘ 
61 citizens, the number not to be increased nor to be dimi- 
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nished ; no personal tax to be received for the slaves they 
buy (or, “ the person-tax to be received” if you read pérar) ; 
—for admitting any conveyances or letting them out they 
are to receive 8 coins (kachu—wdyinam is véhanam, un- 
derstand horses, waggons) ; in the case of (female) elephants 
and of boats whether for letting in or letting out they are to 
receive 4 coins; merchandize belonging to the citizens to 
be disposed of (or removed) by them with the cognizance 
of the above (the Palliyar ? or the protecting Lords ?) ; and that 
they (the Palliyar) do allthe business (rights and duties) of 
a Lord (Sw4mi),on the place of packing the wares (or on 
spots where poles with leaves are set up as signs of prohi- 
bition) and elsewhere, only after deliberation with the above 
mentioned (Anjuwannam and Manigramam?); that Anju- 
wannam and Manigramam protect the citizens in every com- 
ing generation; that in the space within the four gates 
(or in the four public offices?) and on the spot where land 
for sale (or “ under prohibition”) is given in trust, the Palace 
(or Supreme Government) having received the King’s tithe 
(Ko6-pata-waram), Anjuwannam and Manigramam receive the 
Lord’s tithe (Pati-ppata-waram) with the sanction of the Palace 
Major Vyaraka Devar, who has given to these (the Pal- 
liyar) the 72 jenmi rights (vzduperu) such as for marriages 
(or processions) the elephant’s back, the earth, the water 
etc (or “earth and water on the elephant,”—at all events 
marks of nobility), and with the concurrence of H. E. the 
Ayyan Adigal, H. E. Rama, the ministers and officers, the 
600 and the Lords of Punnatala and Pulacudi, let Anjuwan- 
nam and Manigramam carry out this unrestricted possession- 


right inthe manner described by this copper deed for the 
time that earth, moon and sun exist. 


If any injustice be done to these (the Palliyar? or Anju- 
wannam and Manigramam ?) they may withhold the tribute 
(** world-bearing-hire”) and remedy themselves the injury 
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done to them. Should they themselves commit a crime, j 
they are themselves to have the investigation ofit. And 
let whatever the two chieftains in Anjuwannam and Ma- 
nigramam who have taken the water (possession) as trustees J 
for this town (Caréler, see c.,) may do in unison be counted 
for one act-And let Maruwdn Sapir Isé who took the 
water for this town, since he acquired (or transferred ? pe. 
ruttu) the sharestaff (Vdrakol of b.) and those 5 pieces (or 
Anjacandi) which formerly were the property of the Palliyar 
pay for it the fullprice tothe Church. This also I have 
given over by unrestricted transfer—-I have ceded to the 
Taris& Church people by full and unrestricted tenure every 
kind of revenue by this copper deed for the time that earth 
moon and sun do last. 


Those Ilawar are permitted to follow out their occu- 
pations (?) in the bazar and on the wall. The washer- 


man may come and do his work in the bazar and |} 


onthe wall. Nor have the Island ruler (or Tiyar-head |} 
man) and the Wall-officer or whoever it be, any power to | 
stop them on any charges whatsoever. Though they should |} 
cominit a trespass the Palliyar alone have to try them. 


© 


I have given this in the manner detailed in the copper- 
deed for the time that earth, moon, and sun do last by full |} 
free and unrestricted tenure. | 


The person who made this full, free and unrestricted | 
transfer to the TarisApalli through H. EH. the Ayyan Adigal, | 


is Maruwan Sapir I’so. 


To those who keep this and care to see it observed let | 
God himself be gracious (what is anugramam or anucrdmam 2 ) 


The writing of Ayyan—and may this benefit (vel—or is it a 
compound word! )be equal to Cula Sundara’s (Vishnu ?). Rule 
victoriously ! 
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N. B. This document is the connecting link between the Ist and 
the IlIrd. it proves the Jewish and Christian Lords to have been 
friends and the first Dynasty to have been prior to the other. Al- 
though the two remaining pages cannot now be deciphered, it remains 
for us to add what can be made out of the Hebrew signatures. 
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>? 
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Much herein is altogether inexplicable, and after we 
once know that these are signatures of a Hamush, or Hamish 
(Arab. “ courageous,””) and an Ishaq Mikaél, Delegates (or 
Phariseans?), of an Abraham, who has another office or 
surname, and of a fourth party, probably all witnesses on 
Anjuwannam’s side, we may leave them for the present. I 
may add that the late Mr. Buchanan was certainly mistaken 
in his opinion of these Hebrew characters.* ‘They are very 
similar to the present Hebrew alphabet and “ Abraham” 
especially can be read on the first view. 


Ill. DOCUMENT. 
III. The Jewish document, although the oldest is the 


best written, the language with one exception @a1V3 | 

old Tamil, apparently of a time when the Tamil and ‘Ma- 
layalam were stillone undivided language, with a few dialec- 
tical peculiarities in each province. Though repeatedly copied 
and referred to since the time of Anguetil du Perron, no 
translation of it has as yet fully succeeded, because the chief 
points such as the meaning of Anjuwannam, of vidu-péru etc. 
could only be satisfactorily settled by the comparison of the 
Syrian tables. Also in many minor points the comparison of 
the 3 documents was found to throw sufficient light upon 


* Christian Researches p. 140. 
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what would else remain illegible or doubtful in meaning. | 


The old Hebrew translation is of a time when loose tradition 
only, guided the interpreter in fixing the meaning of many 
terms, and when the memory even, of Anjuwannam was al- 
ready extinguished. No Jew of Cochin seems ever to have 
heard that name. 
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eGeerititclarip ssi ¢ perhaps one person. 


Hail! Sri—The King who has taken the Supreme 
Rule, King (Perumal) Sri Bhaskara Ravi Varman, wielding 
the sceptre and ruling for many 100,000 years, in his time, 
in the 36th year against the second cycle (literally, year), 
on the day when he was pleased to sit in Muyiri-codu, he was 
pleased to grant this favour. 


N. B. The Jewish translation particularly incorrect in the ren- 
dering of this sentence, deserves perhaps to be listened to in its trans- 
lation of Muyiri-codu 1)3x33anw1 “ residing in Cranganur or Co- 
dungalur.” Perhaps the Musiris of the ancients is to be sought so 
far South. The calculation of the 36th year against the 2d cycle, 
which Mr. Whish has attempted, guided by the authority of other 
documents of considerable age, I am not prepared to criticize, as I 
am doubtful of the signification of “‘ ed¢r” against (before ?) 


Weave given to Joseph Rabban (the principality) 
Anjuwannam, along with the 72 Jenmi rights such as (going) 
with elephants and (other) conveyances, tribute from subor- 
dinate landholders, and the possession (or revenue) of Anju- 
wannam, the light by day, the spreading cloth, the litter, the 
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So 


| 
| 
| 
umbrella, the Vaduca drum (of J. i. 9, Jews transl., “ drum | 
beaten with 2 sticks’’) the trumpet, the gateway with seats, 
ornamental arches and similar awnings and garlands (cha 
rawu i. e. LT. € 70a) and the rest. | 


N. B. Here the name of Anjuwannam, has been mistaken b ‘, 
the Jewish and other translators. The Jews translate it in the first 
place with yay2nwnn and further below p*yaynwinn “ five cos 
lours,” and the revenue of Anjuwannam is converted by them into @ 
a right to convert from the 5 castes’ nyoy nwonrovs>) But the 
language of the Document forbids to take “‘anju’” for the numera 3 
o, it would have been ‘“ aintu,” as in the later Document II. a. 4 
The present translation of vidw-peraw, generally mistaken for a gift 
of houses, or even for a gift to 72 families (ca°»nap2winxawdy)) is : 
fully secured by Doc. II. in several places : vidu (cf II. &.,) is the verbal. 
noun of vidu, “‘ to leave,” signifies ‘remittance, freedom,” hence in 
ancient T. synonymous with S. mocsha, the derived meaning if 
‘freehold, janmam,” hence the modern signification, “gardens } 
house.” Some of the privileges are not quite determined ; pacudam 
(T. tribute) is in the Jewish translation, the right of calling from the | 
corners of the street that low castes may retire (RajMMIADoMIN pT) — 
after “umbrella,” the Jews have inserted 729) a word of which 
they do not know the meaning. 


e. We have remitted to him the tribute to the Suprem 
Government (lit. the ee hire of 1.1 


other Town inhabitants pay taxes to the (Perumals) Palak \ 
he shall not have to pay, when they receive, he shall also) 
receive. 


N. B. Nothing of the Jewish version can here be of any use |) 
they are quite misled by the word Céyil, which they take for Synge} 
gogues, and hence conclude the sense to be this “and he shall be, 
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chief to the rest of the Cities in which there are Synagogues and 
Jewish inhabitants’ without any attention to the structure of the 
sentence. But the sentence is difficult on account of the (antiquated) 
double aru, which I take for “ time, term,” of Beschi’s 9 wal ** tax 
paid at fixed times,” and the derivative dw, used in Malayalam and 
Canarese for ‘‘ when.” From a comparison of this and the first Do- 
cument it appears, that the residence of the Jewish and Christian 
chieftains was not in the little principality given to them, but that 
they remained in the Metropolis, as the seat of commerce. The 
Jewish translation may give confirmation to the tradition that there 
were Jews and Synagogues in many cities, and that naturally enough | 
their naturalized Emir had jurisdiction over the whole nation, which 
he represented in the system of Government then established. 


(Given) to Joseph Rabban the owner of Anjuwannam, 
and to his posterity, sons and daughters, nephews and sons-in = 
law m>aytnn a hereditary appendage—for the time that earth 
and moon exist—Anjuwannam a hereditary appendage— 


Sri. 


NB. Pracriti “what is natural, essential to.” I take it for 
synonymous with jenmam, which also first signifies. “ birth” then in 
Malayalam “ hereditary property.” Different is the use of pracrili 
in IL a. The Jews translate it here with. op ie standing” 


> 


mapa napambsonpiyayw yy 73 


Thus do I know Gévardhana Marttandan, owner of 
VénAdu (or Travancore, p280% pavaiaIVy) Thus do ] know 
Kotei Sri Candan, owner of the Vénavali province %3]31 
(>wamiaysantiaa perhaps Bembali, wherein now Cottayam, 
—may it not be the older name of Odunddu I. pl. 1. 10.) 

N.B. ‘These are the two Southern vassals. 


Thus do I know, Mana Vépala Mana Viyan, owner of 
ErAla province (}>2a830778299"N) the name of the Tamutiri, 
changed by the Jewish version according to the current tradi- 
tion into Mana Vicrama, vulgo Mana Vikkiran) ; thus do ! 
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know, Rayaran Chattan, owner of Valluwa province)1811%3| 
pow yaa | q 
N.B. These are the two northern vassals, as I. Plu. 11. | 


Thus do I know, Cotei Ravi, owner of Nedumpurely it 
district (Jewish version corrupted by the writers, but the tra. 
dition that this is the Palacadu Raja seems correct. Ne-| 


which Mr. Whish obtained some inscriptions.) 


Thus do I know, Mirkhan Chattan, commanding the East 
ern army. (The Jews take Kil-padei for a proper name). It 


which leads through the Coimbatoor gap to the old fields 
of battle between the Pdndi, Chéla and Chéra princes. | 


country properly speaking had been taken fromthe Chera. 
mans.* i 


he 
” 


Candan of Great Taleicheri (1139°wnbm)) Kil-way (“ un. 
der-mouth” Eastern commander or Viceroy, i. e. dhala cE 
“‘ army-mouth” or general) the mountainsplitter—The wn 
ting of Kelappa. 


ne ee 


“N. B.—-It is open to question whether these persons are two 
three. The Jewish version has only the first and the last 15pm 


Curumbenadu rulers, we may find it possible to recognize in thi! 
Candan of Taleicheri a family member or vassal of Colattiri, whl 
with this sea-town recognized the rule of the Perumal, and in thi) 

* According to Ellis it was divided among the great vassals as early as A. D. 389 ami 


finally though at what period is uncertain was reduced to a province of the Pandya 
Government Trans. Mad. Lit. Soc.p.19. W.E. 
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mountainsplitter the chieftain of the Curumbar or jungle- dwellers, 
so called either from his mines at Tamracheri or from a pass he 
opened through the Ghauts. It does not seem that in the time of 
these three Documents the northern Malabar or Colattiri did belong 
to the Perumals : for if it did, its Rajas would certainly have obtain- 
ed as high and conspicuous a place in the line of witnesses as their 
relations of Venadu, to whom inold times they appear certainly 
superior. They recognized perhaps a Tulu or Maisur dynasty as 
supreme Lords. 


The Jewish version adds 1233 Mj27DRINP NIIP] PoRITwW»T BID 
DIPOIWwI INIA Tw. 


‘‘ Perimpadappu whois now the Raja of Cochin is here not men- 
tioned because (the Perumal) made him his heir and successor.” 
There is certainly some truth in this remark, from what is said I, Pl. 
ji. 1. about the name Vira Kérala, nuw the standing appellation 
which the Perimpadappu assumes on his accession to the throne. 


Conclusion. This III. document leads us into a time plainly 
distinct from that of the Syrian grants. The Perumals sway 
extended over a greater stretch of country, there is no recog- 
nition of the Brahminical hierarchy,the manner of marking 
the year is likewise peculiar and referring perhaps to an era 
of important political and religious changes. ‘The Kerala 
Mahatmyam and the Kerala. Ulpatti speak of one Buddhist 
King, whose reign they strive toshorten without account- 
ing for the great change they confess to have been wrought 
under him. And certainly this first introduction and natura- 
lization of foreigners is less likely to have been the work of a 
Brahminical government than of any other under the sun. 
The Bramins, when their authority was re established, may 
have continued and imitated what had been done by their 
predecessors chiefly if they found the Syrians conniving with 
idolatry, as their own tradition makes them, but they could 
hardly have been the first to suggest such a plan To indulge 
in conjecture about the meaning of “ Bauddhas,” [Budd- 
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ists ? Jains? sects from the West, at present generally ap- 
plied to the Muhammedans] would here be out of place. But 
I think enough has been said to support the suggestion that 
the Government which could afford sucha first grant to fo- 
reignhers, remitting even the vassal’s tribute, [which, was never 
done with the Syrians*]—was less suspicious, more powerful 
and enterprizing than any native rule which has succeeded it 
on n this coast. 


Notes on the preceding Papers. 


The documents for the preceeding able exposition of which 
the Society is indebted to Mr. Gundert have long been a 
source of interest, from the expectation that they would 
throw light on the early advent to India of the two remark- 
able races to which they relate. Though this hope has not 
been fully realized, the field of inquiry now opened will pro- 
bably lead to farthér discoveries. It would be worth while 
to search for inscriptions on stone on the sites of all the 
earlier christian villages and places of worship. The sa- 
sanams at the Tiruvanjiculam temple noticed by Mr. 
Gundert should also be transcribed. The Sub-Committee 
would gladly undertake the examination of any of these that 
may be forwarded to them. 

Impressions of the Syrian deeds I. and II. having come 
into the possession of a member of the Sub-Committee, it 
has been resolved to give fac similes of the second which 
will accordingly be found in plates 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. of this vol. 
The first being in characters differing little from the modern 
has not yet been considered worth the same trouble, besides 
being unfitted by its greater size. Itis 142 inches long by 
4 broad, the part occupied by the writing being nearly 13 
inches.t On the margin of one side is the figure of a Shankh » 


* The wording here leads to the conclusion that Anjuwannam was in a leter period 
obliged to pay the tribute, excepting only in cases when the vassal had to dgtend 
himself against unconstitutional acts of Government. 

+ Buchanan Chris. Res, p. 140, 
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or sacred whelk-shell. The last plate of IJ. in the two 
undeciphered characters is plate 8. The first which Buc- 
hanan called the nail headed has been rightly conjectured by 
Mr. Gundert to be Cufic. In the earliest Cufic inscriptions 
the letters are frequently ornamented with flourishes or run 
into each by the device called toghra, of which specimens may 
be seen in the tombstone from Malta engraved in the first 
volume ofthe Mines de L’Orient and in the Ceylon inscrip- 
tion deciphered by Professor Lee in the first volume of the 
Trans. Royal Asiatic Society p. 545. Inthe present instance, 
the extremity of every letter is made to end in a triangle 
both above and below. It is read as follows and consists of 
names of certain Arab witnesses. 


ors ep AbS100 Aged 9 eae 
Avon 4 iske is Us? AY Ber) 9 
BY Bes) Cd \ve IP) wy wishes 
wy 9 yA Dem 9 EU oy dao 
wt pd® 2) Sedy prot! 
5 gaadea aw? ns RY Ber 3 *% % * x # 
Odom gy aw VT aed 5 
gs (ss© vy? ) yore Yee! 3 
CS ghey 9 arm) aed 
The first word which is wanting may be |Ag_ the reading would then 


be Meimun Son of Ibrahim arranged this for you ? and Muhammad Son 
of Mania witnessed it and Tai Son of Ali, ditto. and Osman Son of 
Ali Hazramat?® do. and Mohammad Son of Yahia do. and Omru Son 


of Ibrahim do. and Ibrahim Son of * * * * * do. and Bakr Son of 


Mansur do. and Alkasim Son of Hamid do. and Mansur Son of Kesa do. 
and Ismael Son of Yakub, do. The name omitted is doubtful. 


The next character is probably another list of witnesses— 
for the same words recur repeatedly. Thus the first word is 
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repeated ten times. Itis probably an expression equivalent 
to the s¢4 of the Cufic document and should serve as a 


clue to make out the whole. The last word is found six 
times. A word in the middle of the second line is the first 


of the fourth and a word in the fifth line occurs three times. 


One of the most important points in the Jewish or III. 
document is the determination of the date regarding which 
the following conjecture is hazarded, being tne conclusion 
arrived at in an attempt to translate the grant itself three or 
four years ago. | 


The words are, “ irand4m-andeikk’ -etir-muppatt’ -aram- 
andu” which appeared to mean “the 36th year” [of the 
Cycle] ‘‘ corresponding with the second year” {of the reign} 
or it may be the 36th year of the Cycle opposed to or in con- 
tradistinction to the 2d which would be the 3rd Cycle, 1. e. of 
Parasurama, the era prevalent in Malabar. Mr. Whish 
rendered it the 30th year of the 2nd Cycle. But besides 
that the construction does not bear this meaning, it is not 
customary to note the particular Cycle, which indeed would 
hardly seem necessary in periods of 1000 years each. I con- 
clude therefore that the first is the true rendering, the 3rd 
Cycle or that which last closed being the one referred to, and 
as it commenced A. D. 825, the year of the grant, the 36th, 
would be A. D. 861. To take the 2nd Cycle would evidently 
gotoo far back. ‘This would give 139 B. C. Inscriptions 
of that period are in a form of character much more ancient 
from which all those now in use are proved to have been deriv- 
ed. And to this degree of antiquity the writing in the Jewish 
tablet possesses no claim. | 

wy 


[After the No. had gone to Press, the Sub-Committee were favored by the 
Rey. Mr. Taylor with some further observations contained in a letter from 
Mr. Gundert to him. Mr. Gundert observes with reference to the al- 


: 
| 
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teration of a word which occurs three times in the course of II. document 
(vide Plate 4. 4th line of 1st Copper Plate, Plate 5. last line of 2d Copper, 
Plate 6. also last line) “that there were at first some words in the com- 


mon Alphabet of the document, but they have become next to illegible by 


‘the marked characters engraved over them, nor do I think it of importance 
to settle what the names erased may have been, but as the interpolations 
recur three times, there is no difficulty in separating them from the let- 
ters written at first. I have no dovbt they meant Manikkirémam with 
the last i repeated,—as often before initial vowels.” As regards the 


_ term Chakrayarti in I. Mr. Gundert adds, that he purposely left it un- 


\ 


translated as the question might arise whether the Perumals had an 
exclusive right to this title. At present all Kerala Rajas lay claim to 
both. With reference to the suggested explanation of Anjuwannam as 


_ meaning five castes or five colors, which the Jews also have tried. Mr. 


Gundert observes, that from the uniform language of the documents, he con- 
cludes it must be meant fora name as surely as Manigramam is one; and 
this conclusion is strengthened by the fact that even the very exact first 
document does not rectify the vulgar pronunciation .é;% into 5g 
lest the name should become liable to misinterpretation. Mr. Gun- 
dert has likewise forwarded a reading of the Cufic signatures which he 
has made out by means of some inscriptions published in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, which differs little from the version given above. 


The first word he supplies by Age “tho the place” he adds “ will 
scarcely suffice”—the next word he omits. in the third line for Tai he 
reads Sali—the fourth line he also leaves and the 5th he reads |. dae 


chest Asad bin Tohfi. The Ist and 2d names in the 7th lins are alsa 


undeciphered. He then adds “ as this is the first list of the witnesses sub- 
scribing (the others being one in unknown characters but clearly Semi- 
tic, written from right to left, and one in Hebrew) and at the same 
time the longest and most carefully engraved, it would seem that these 
witnesses must represent one of the parties treated of in the docu- 
ment. If they represent Anjuwannam why have we afterwards four 
Hebrew signatures? If Manigramam, it would seem thatit had at that 
time passed into Arabian (Jewish, Christian, or Mussulman) hands. Or 
are these the 600 (II. d. 7.) authorized to protect the new Church in con- 
junction with Anjuwannam and Manigramam?” Mr. G. likewise no- 
tices the frequent recurrence of the first word in the unknown character 
—and concludes by adding the following additional remarks by the Rey. 
Mr. Peet at Mavelecara on the greater Syrian grant: 
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1. “ Manigrémam,” he asserts, “is the name of a class of Christians, 
elapsed into heathenism through the influence of'a sorcerer (Manica Va- 
chakar?). Some of that class are still to be found near Quilon. Each in- 


dividual is called (in Native books ?) a Asn ), a jewel, on account of 
their apostacy—and the whole of them constitutes now a subdivision of 


the Sudras.” 


I had indeed been startled by the Indian-looking name 
“‘ Travi Corttan,” which does not at all look like the appellation of a Syri- 
an Christian: still I thought myself justified in calling Manigramam a 
Christian principality—whatever their Christianity may have consisted in 
—on the ground that from Menezes’ time, these grants had been regarded 
2s given to the Syrian Colonists. I now venture the conjecture, that they 
were disciples of Mani, a colony of Manicheans, such as the Arabian tra- 
vellers found in Ceylon. 


2. © The wai ) ae whom Native books oppose to the 


party just mentioned as a class of stedfast confessors, exist still in the 
South of Travancore, have their ceremonies conducted by Syrian Priests, 
and differ from Nazranis merely only by their preserving the hair tuft.” 
I see no reason, to give up my former conjecture of the identity of 


fe 
UJ) ad 5, and the ord \nyd of the inscription ; (fr. such dialectical 


changes as arida eur gla (Mal.) wTFo, but venture yet some- 
what farther to attempt an indication what the Tarisa Church originally 
was. I find in John de Monte Corvino’s travels, that the Nestorians in 
China and Tatary were called “ Tarsa;” the word is there spoken of as of 
Mongolic etymology. Might it not be derived from Tarsus, since the, 
heads of ¢he Nestorians (such as Diodor of Tarsus). were from Cilicia, » 
and the whole sect may have affected to derive their origin from Paul’s 
birth place. This hypothesis will be easily refuted or confirmed by 
those who have access to original works on the subject. 

3. ‘ Curakkéni Collam.” Tradition states that the Syrians came to 
this country in two bodies, one party landed near the modern Quilon at a 
place now engulphed by the sea, the other at Codungalur or Mahodever- 
patnam. The practice in documents observed till within the last 80 years 
was invariably to mark to which of these 2 bodies a Syrian belonged; for 
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IV.—Farther observations on the Pondicherry Fossils by 
C. 7. Kaye Esq. 


In the Madras Journal of Literature for November 1840 
Iattempted to describe the beds of fossiliferous limestone in the 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry and ventured to express a hope 
that further researches would lead to interesting and impoitant 
discoveries. ‘That expectation has since been fully realized. 
In Dr. McLellan’s Calcutta Journal for July 1841 vol. II. No. 
vi. p. 238 some particulars of these discoveries were given, but 
since that account was written, our acquaintance with the fos- 
sils of the deposit has made still further progress, and I am 
therefore induced before quitting the country, to leave a short 
notice of the organic remains which the rock contains. I do 
not indeed attempt to particularize the numerous variety of 
marine shells, as to do so requires a much greater knowledge 
of conchology than I possess, and perhaps the most experi- 
enced conchologist could hardly hope to describe them with- 
out an opportunity of comparison with collections, which 
the museums of Europe alone contain. A few of the prin- 
cipal and most curious of these remains will therefore be 
alone noticed. 


Nautilus.—This shell was first discovered in January 1841 
in large numbers. Dr. McLellan distinguished three spe- 
cies, but as they have been described in his number they do 
not require any further notice at present. 


Ammonites.—A very great variety of this extinct shell, I 
think at least thirteen or fourteen distinct species, have been 
discovered since the communication in Dr. McLellan’s journal 
was penned. ‘These in general run small, a few only of con- 
siderable size having been found. Many of the species ap- 
pear to me to be remarkable, from the absence of those bars 
and bosses which usually fortify the European species, and 
after a careful examination of Sowerby’s Min: Con: and 


ee 
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other works on fossil Geology, I have been unable to identify 
with certainty any one species. 


Baculites.—One of the most striking peculiarities of this 
rock is the abundance of Baculites which it contains, some of 


these are of considerable size. No complete specimen how~ 


ever has been found,—the largest which I have, is about 
7 inches in length and two at the greatest breadth. Of this 
5 inches is the outer chamber which contained the body of 
the animal - the shell when entire was probably 17 or 18 
inches in length, and allowing 1 inch for an evident fracture 
at the mouth, it will be seen, that the outer chamber consti- 
tuted, at least one third of the whole shell—but Dr. Buck- 
land ranks the Baculites among those shells of which the 
external chamber was not sufficiently large to contain the 
entire animal. ‘This Fossil appears to be rare in Europe, but 
many larger masses of stone at Seedrapet were almost com- 
posed of Baculites—it sometimes consists of beautiful calca- 
reous spar, with the foliated sutures most elegantly marked 
on the surface,—in other specimens the outer shell is preserv- 
ed, and the fractured‘ end frequently displays the form of 
the septa in a very perfect manner. 


Wonk great ‘variety of shells, evidently allied to 
the European order of Hamite has been discovered. Some 
specimens are merely hooked at the smaller extremity—others 
are curved throughout their entire length—the ribbings or 
undulations are also various, some being minute and others 
bold and distant from each other—the sinuous edges of the 
chamber are frequently visible, and the fractured end, as in 
the Baculites, often well exemplifies the form of the septa. 


Belemnite..—The existence of this Fossil is still doubtful. 


Orthoceratite.—'Three or four specimens of the species of 
this shell were found apparently exactly resembling the O. 
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einctum of Sowerby, though this shell is rare as late as the 
secondary strata. 


Echinus.—I think 4 species of Echinus have been disco- 
yered—the most common exactly resembles the Spatangus 
‘cor marinum of Parkinson : it was collected in considerable 
numbers in the ploughed fields at Seedrapett. 


Zoophyte.—Three or four species of Zoophytes have been 
found. By far the most common, is the one mentioned in the 
Madras Journal for November 1840, and at first mistaken by 
Dr. McLeiland for the teeth of Saurians. It is found in great 
numbers—considerable masses of stone, consisting sometimes 
of numerous individuals cemented together in a solid mass 
and presenting curious and interesting sections. Further ac- 


quaintance with this fossil induces me to consider it a species 


of Turbinolia. 


Fossil Wood.—Many specimens of Calcareous fossil wood 
have been found, which generally wear the appearance of 
having been drifted long at sea. They are generally bored by 
a species of Teredo, the long tubes cf which are sometimes so 
closely packed, as to leave little of the original substance re- 
maining. The cavity of the tube is filled sometimes with cal- 
careous spar, at others, with a dark and hard lime stone. 
Transverse sections of these specimens when polished, pre- 
sent a beautiful and curious appearance. 


Fishes Teeth.—I have lately been very fortunate in ob- 
taining these interesting fossils—they are of a small species,t 


retain their polished surface, are of a brown colour, and a 
few with serrated edges.t 


The above are the principal and most interesting Fossils 
found at Seedrapett—associated with them are a great num- 


+ For “small” I would read ‘‘ shark.”—B. C. 


+ Portions also have been discovered, striated, and of that dark enamel, belonging to 
the Sauroids.—B.C. 
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ber and variety of Marine shells, of which despite the hard- 
ness of the matrix, | have made a large collection. I have nei- 
ther leisure nor ability to describe these fossils as they de- 
serve: but I have forwarded to England a very complete 
series and have placed with Dr. Cole for the Madras Museum 
another set, which may be examined by those who are curious 
in these things. 


In the number of the Madras Journal already alluded to, 
I noticed a bed of fossiliferous limestone existing at Ootatoor 
in the Trichinopoly district. I have never been able to visit 
this spot—but have had opportunities of examining several 
cart loads of the stone. It is a dark and fine-grained lime- 
stone, containing bivalve and univalve shells in great abun- 
dance, and in a wonderful state of preservation. In all the 
specimens the shell itself remains, and in many instances re- 
tains, not only its pearly lustre, but even a portion of its 
original coleur. Many of these shells are probably unde- 
scribed. The univalves appear chiefly to be of the genus 
Rostelleria, but without an opportunity of comparing them 
with other specimens it “s impossible to state this with cer- 
tainty. Among the bivalves however I must particularly 
notice oné so exactly resembling the Cardiwm Striatulum 
described in Sowerby’s Vol. VI. Page 101 that we may per- 
haps be justified in considering it identical. The Cardium 
Striatulum is said to be foundin the limestone immediately 
above the Coal at Brora, but as this would argue a very high 
antiquity for the deposit in the Trichinopoly district, we must 
not be too hasty in coming to a conclusion on the subject. I 
have alluded so particularly to this shell because as will be 
presently seen, this is not the only situation in which I have 
found it. 

Although I have examined a large quantity of the limestone 
from Trichinopoly I have met with only one instance of the 
extinct families of chambered shells peculiar to the secondary 


_— 
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rocks—this consists of the cast of a single chamber of a very 
laree Ammonite—it is in a beautiful state of preservation, and 
retains the foliated edges at the sides and the groove for 
the siphuncle on the back, very distinctly marked—it is six 
inches in height and must therefore have belonged to a very 
large shell, greatly exceeding in size any of those found at 
Seedrapett. But this as will be shewn hereafter, is not the 
only evidence which we possess that the deposit at Ootatoor 
in Trichinopoly is to be described to an age of gigantic 
Ammonites.* 


In a former number of this Journal Lieutenant Newbold 
suggested that the fossiliferous beds of Pondicherry, probably 
extended into the Verdachellum talook of S. Arcot. It was 
long before I was enabled to obtain any positive evidence of 
this fact, and it proves how little dependence can be placed 
on Native evidence, that all enquiry among those who ought 
to have been best acquainted with local circumstances, failed to 
elicit the required information. Accident however subse- 
quently established the correctness of Lieutenant Newbold’s 
views and the sagacity with which he had drawn his infer- 
ences. Mr. Murray the Sub Collector of South Arcot in the 
course of a ride about 6 or 7 miles from Verdachellam, ob- 
served that the surface of the rock by the side of the road, 
was marked with shells, and was kind enough to send me a 
few specimens. It consisted of an impure limestone, con- 
taining much earthy matter, and a number of bivalve shells, 
resembling pectens of 2 or 3 species. One of these shells 
closely resembles the Pecten Beaveri in Sowerby’s Min. 
Conc.II. P.131—another nearly resembles the Pecten quinque 
eostatus. J afterwards received a further supply of the rock, 
but failed in obtaining from it any further variety of fossils. 

In November last however I was enabled to pay a short 
visit to Verdachellum for the purpose of exploring the depo- 
sit. The formation round Verdachellam struck me at first 


* I have also met with the teeth of fish in this formation.—B. C. 
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sight as nearly resembling that at Trivicary—it consists of 
the same friable red sand, interspersed with the same small 
rounded quartz pebbles and the same indication of iron, and 
this same resemblance has been borne out by the subsequent, 
discovery of a piece of silicified wood. The limestone contain- 
ing the shells appears first at the bottom of-a valley near the 
Village of Paroor 7 miles from Verdachellum —the high 
ground between itand Verdachellum consists of the red sand, 
but the limestone rises into small hills on the opposite side of 
the Valley. In the bottom there is a large Nullah, branching 
from the Verdachellum river. By the road side, the lime- 
stone appears in flat slabs, darkened by exposure to the 
weather, and the surface is thickly marked with the white 
Pectens—on descending however to the bed of the stream I 
was much surprised at observing one of the large univalves 
(Rostellaria) already mentioned, as characteristic of the Tri- 
chinopoly limestone—further search in this direction put me 
in possession also of a very large specimen of the shell men- 
tioned as resembling the Cardium striatulum, which is also so 
characteristic of the same formation, and indeed I afterwards 
found almost all the‘Ootatoor bivalves in this locality, so as 
to connect the two deposits, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


But what rendered our researches at, Paroor most interest- 
ing was the discovery of a large number of Ammonites. 
They are of 3 or 4 different species, and all of them as far 
as I could observe, different from those at Seedrapett. Some 
very large fragments have been found—one in particular, is 
a portion of the outer whorl of a very large shell—the stone 
containing it has the foliated edges of the chambers at the 
sides, and on the back of the convex surface, the groove of 
the siphuncle may be easily traced. Adhering to the under 
or concave portion of the fragment, is a portion of the siphun- 
cle of the inner whorl in a singular state of preservation. 

The depth of this whorl must have been at least 7 inches, 
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and must therefore have belonged to a very large Ammonite. 
We have this evidence that when this deposit and that at 
Ootatoor in Trichinopoly were in the course of formation, 
gigantic Ammonites still inhabited the Ocean, which covered 
that portion of the globe, which is now the South of India. 


The most common Ammonite at Paroor is however a small 
species—it has a small umbilicus, and the outer whorl conceals 
the inner ones: it is remarkable for a very distinct and well 
defined ridge along the back over the siphuncle. 


There are also portions of Nautili at Paroor, apparently 
similar to those at Seedrapett—and I have an Kchinus from 
this locality which I cannot distinguish from the species of 
Spatangus found at the former placet 


The discovery of this deposit near Verdachellum, appears 
te be of much importance—further research in this neigh- 
bourhood will probably demonstrate that the formation is a 
connecting link between those of Ootatoor and Seedrapett—it 
undoubtedly proves that the fossils of Ootatoor, many of which 
are so fresh as actually to retain a portion of their color are 
to be ascribed to the secondary G4ra—and while it contains 
many shells which are common at Ootatoor, it holds also the 
Nautilus, Echinus, and Ammonite which are the characteris- 
tic fossils of Seedrapett. It is highly probable also that a series 
of intercalated secondary sand and limestones may be hereafter 
traced through this portion of the Peninsula of India, and I 
sincerely trust that the unexpected success which has attend- 
ed the researches of Mr. Cunliffe and myself, may prove an 
inducement to others to prosecute a science hitherto almost 
totally neglected in this part of India, but which will from 
this very fact, be found more amply to repay its votaries. 


+ The genus Cidaris however was numerous at Paroor, though as yet undiscovered at 
Seedrapett, and the baculites of the latter were wanting at Paroor : and not a single cham- 
bered shell, save the fragment above mentioned, has been found at Ootatoor.—B. C. 

[Notr—Some interesting observations on the organic remains above described, when 
recently exhibited before the Geological Society in London will be found in the Miscel= 
aneous Notices at the end of this No.] 
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W.—On a fragment of Greek Pottery from Affghanistan. 


The recent transactions in Affghanistan however unfortu- 
nate in their political results, have at least served to increase 
our knowledge of the earliest recorded connection of civili- 
zation with the still barbarous inhabitants of these inhos- 
pitable regions. The discovery of the finely executed coins 
of Greco-Bactrian sovereigns has enabled us to trace the 
progress and gradual decay of the colonies planted by the 
Macedonian invasion and contributed a list of princes whose 
very names were hitherto unknown; and it was chiefly from 
these that the antiquarian acumen and tact of the late James 
Prinsep was enabled to trace the introduction into this coun- 
try of an improved style of coinage by the substitution of 
the dies of the Greek artists for the rude punches and 
moulds previously employed in the Indian mints. The re- 
searches of others were rewarded by the acquisition of gems 
and seals engraved in the best style of art and the silver 
Tazza with the story of Silenus obtained by Dr. Lord in 
Budakshan and again unfortunately lost in the sack of Sir 
A. Burns’ house in 1841, is familiar to all. 


The fragments of a Greek fictile vase lately exhibited 
at the meeting of the Society and of which a figure is here 
given, afford an additional record of the cultivation of 
Grecian taste in an uncongenial clime, for tho’ some of 
the other relics, lately discovered, might have been trans- 
ported from the parent soil, it is hardly possible that so fra- 
gile an article asa terracotta vessel could have been brought 
from any distance. 


The fragments in question are 3; inches in length by 
1= inches in breadth and seem to have formed the handles of 
a vessel as shown in the restored sketch. They display a 
female figure in flowing garments, the right hand holding 
something like a cup, the left what may be taken for a wreath 
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or chaplet. The attitude of the figure and the disposition of 
the drapery are peculiarly elegant and graceful and afford 
indisputable evidence of their connection with Ionian art. 


Lieutenant Cunningham late of the Shah’s Sappers who 
brought them from the Jellalabad valley, gives the following 
account of them “ I have but little to add to what is said in 
the following letter regarding the finding of the terracotta 
fragments. Major (then Captain) Burn was commandant of a 
regiment of Afreedis called the ‘‘ Kyhber Rangers” and was 
quartered in open cantonments at Gundamuck at no great 
distance from the spot on which these figures were discovered. 
On my second visit to Cabul with the Army under General 
Pollock I climbed the hill, but, as you may suppose, not 
under the most favorable circumstances for antiquarian re- 
search, and found nothing to reward me for my trouble. I 
may mention however that it overlooks, and is within long 
musket shot of the hill on which the remnant of the unfor- 
tunate Cabul force made their last stand on the 13th January 
1842. How strange it is tore” ~t that,a narrow camel-track 
divides two eminences one ut which is covered with 
fragments of Grecian funeral urns, and the other is whitened 
with English bones. So much for the two European powers 
which at a distance of twenty centuries held sway amid 
those bleak mountaims. I may also add that on the 11th of 
November 1841, the box containing these precious relics fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and was recovered by singular 
good fortune many months afterwards. This is Major Burn’s 


Note. 
‘¢ JELLALABAD SOTH JuNE 1€42. 
“My Dear CUNNINGHAM, 

I have the pleasure to send you the clay figures which I picked up near 
Gundamuck at the distance of about a mile and a half onthe Cabul road 
They were on the very top of the hill. Its sides were strewn with broken 
pieces of pottery of similar clay to that of which the figures are moulded. Some 


of these pieces bore evident signs of having been parts of a large Vase—the 
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fragments being partly flat and partly curved ; which would lead me to believe 

that the Vase or pot must have been a flat bottomed vessel. I had a piece 
of this description laid by, but I am sorry to say it has been lost. 

(Signed) H. P. BURN. 

From Major Burn’s observations it is probable that the 

vessel to which the handles were attached was of a flatter 


shape than that represented in the drawing. 


VI. Supplement to the Catalogue of Birds of the Peninsula of 
India, by T. C. Jervon, Esa. 
(From No. 29, page 227.) 


(Notz.—In consequence of the suspension of the Journal, this article was printed by the 
author and circulated among his friends—but has never hitherto been published.} 


No. l.—Vultur Indicus. 


This large vulture is by no means so common as the Vultur Benga len- 
sis, and chiefly seen perhaps in the neighbourhood of mountainous and 
jungly districts. I give the dimensions of one killed in a valley on the 
range of Northern Ghauts between Kunner and Ajunteh. Total length 
43 inches; extent of wings upwards of 8 feet; wing from flexure 29 
inches; tail 12; tarsus nearly 5; mid-toe with claw 5; hind do. 34; bill 
straight to gape 3. Inides Rape bill and cere Hee horny ; legs dirty 
cinereous. 


No. 6.—Pandion lineatus ? 


This may have been the Haliwtus Icthyetus (No. 8) which 
I have not yet observed myself. 


10.—Aquila bifasciata. 


I have some doubts whether this be a distinct species or 
not from the Wokhab ( Aquila Vindhiana), but if they are 
identical, at what age and under what circumstances the 
white markings on the wings appear, I am not aware. I pos- 
sess a specimen, shot in company with several of the Wokhab, 
which had the white bands though not distinctly defined. 
It was larger than the generality of that bird, ane I give its 
dimensions for comparison. 
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Length 314 inches ; wing 22; extent of do. nearly 6 feet?; 
tail 11; tarsus 32; mid toe 3; bill to gape 3. 


V1. Aguila Vindhiana. 


This eagle descends readily on carrion and drives away 
the vultures. I have seen 3 or 4 caught at once by a net 
over the carcass of a sheep. I sawa florikin struck down 
and killed by one sometime ago. I had slipped a luggur at 
it, and the falcon was in hot pursuit, when two of these 
eagles suddenly pounced down from a great height in the 
air, and pursued the florikin with much energy. One of 
them struck it down to the ground, but was driven off by my 
riding up. I found the florikin lying dead. The Wokhab 
builds in lofty trees, and lays one or two eggs of a dirty white, 
spotted chiefly at the larger end with reddish brown. 


12, ter—Nisaetus ? 2—ovivorus.—new species ’—Same as 
No. 11 bis of the Catalogue.—Netgherry Black Eagle. 


_Deser.—Plumage of an uniform deep blackish brown, 
lightest beneath—upper tail coverts pale brown, barred with 
white—tail barred with white, most conspicuously so beneath. 
Inner web of the quills faintly barred with light ,greyish. 
Cere, gape, and feet deep yellow ; bill greenish horny, black 
at tip ; claws black ; irides dark brown. 


Length of a female 303 inches ; wing 23; tail 14; tarsus 
4; bill at gape 2;,; height at base 1; inner toe | 3; do. 
claw 12; centre toe 13; claw 13; outer toe =; claw 93; 
hind toe 13; claw 1%; weight 3lb.—Of a male —length 
275 ; wing 22; tail 14: of another—length 29 inches; wing 
23; tail 14; tarsus 35; billat gape 2; straight to front 1}. 
Extent of wings 68; centre toe 1%; claw 13; mner toe 
12; claw 13; outer toe;z; claw 3; hind toe 1%; claw 
1%; weight 23lb. 


Bill bending from the base, with a well marked festoon in 
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the upper mandible—4th and 5th quills nearly equal and 
longest—I1st a good deal shorter than the 2d—2d nearly as 
long as the 83d—closed wing as long as tail which is slightly 
rounded. 


This remarkable eagle I have placed for the present, 
though with doubt, under the genus Nésaetus. It differs 
from it in superior length of wing and tail—its shorter tarsus, 
shorter toes, and more especially in their comparative size— 
the outer toe and claw being remarkably small, and the inner 
claw of very great size. ‘lhe extreme shortness of the outer 
toe, is, as far as I can recollect, peculiar to it among the diur- 
nal Raptores of this country, though common among the 
owls. Its habits too are, as far as I know, peculiar, and differ 
from those of the other Indian eagles. 


I have lately procured two specimens of this curious eagle 
(the first 1 have been able to obtain, though I have frequently 
seen it), and a third specimen shot by 8S. N. Ward, Esq. has 
also been examined by me. It hunts about the edges of the 
hills more generally than on the higher parts of the table- 
land, and most frequently over bushy ground, though I have 
also seen it over forest, both on the top of the hills and half- 
way down the Coonoor Ghaut. It sails slowly along with 
very little motion of its wings, usually very close to the 
ground, hunting tolerably regularly, not unlike the Harriers, 
and like them hardly ever alights except for the purpose of 
feeding. 


In the three specimens I have examined I found that eggs 


and nestlings had formed its only food. Among these I re- 


cognized the eggs of the hill quail (Coturniz erythrorhyncha) 
of the Thimalia Somervillit, and of some doves (Turtur tagrina 
and T. Cambayensis) besides others I did not know, and 
several nestlings. I have seen it, since I] procured my spe- 
cimens, alight for a few seconds on a large bush over which 
it had been circling for some time, and apparently devour 


Westen 
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something. I found in this bush a dove’s nest empty, which 
it had evidently robbed. This eagle thus appears to be ha- 
bitually a robber of birds’ nests, and as doves, as well as some 
other birds, breed throughout the whole year, it can probably 
sustain itself mostly on its favorite food, though it doubtless 
occasionly destroys young, feeble or sickly birds, and perhaps 
reptiles. 


I may mention that the specimens I procured were begin- 
ning to moult, and the new feathers appear darker than the 
present ones, in some parts almost black indeed. I have not 
seen it in any other locality. 


he ee Circaetus 2 undulatus. 


Specimens shot lately in the northern part of the Penin- 
sula shew a larger size than those procured in the southern 
jungles. I give the dimensions of one I shot at Dowlutabad 
tank. Length 33 inches; extent of wing 62; wing from 
flexure 21; tail 14; tarsus 4}; bill straight to gape | 4; mid- 
toe with claw 3. This sub-genus of Circaetus, which differs 
in its straighter bill, and shorter wings, may be named 
Ophaetus in reference to its usual food. 


18.—Pernis cristata. 


I have lately procured one or two specimens on the Neil- 
gherries-—apparently young birds, which have the whole of 
the under plumage white with the shafts of the feathers alone 
brown —the head and neck, too, are of a much lighter shade, 
with a dark eyestreak. In these specimens the crest was 
well marked. 


19.—Pernis Elliotts. 
Since the first part of this Catalogue was printed, I have 


met with this Honey Buzzard near Jaulnah. I find from a 
specimen shot ina state of moult that it changes the white 
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-nder-plumage to pale brown, as the European Honey Buz- 
zard and the crested species are known to do. It differs from 
the Pernts cristata in a shorter and higher bill, in having a 
yellow cere in its less conspicuous crest, and more curved 
talons, &c. Ke. 


20.—Spizaetus milvoides. 


I have met with this curious bird several times since the 
first remarks were written. The young bird of the year is 
white beneath, with brown streaks, and has some white about 
the head and neck. This change of plumage seems common 
to many of this family (Buteonine) viz. the Buteo Teesa— 
Buteo longipes—B. vulgaris, all the Honey Buzzards, and 
even the kites (AMi/vus Cheele) though in a less degree; the 
under- plumage of that bird being brown with large blotches 
of creamy white. I was informed by my Meer Shikar that 
this bird had a very keen sight, and that it pounced on squir- 
rels, doves, pigeons, &c. on the ground from a great height. 
In two specimens I obtained, the remains of squirrels were 
found—verifying this observation, which its habit, as observed 
at Trichinopoly, of pouncing upon tame pigeons, chickens, &c. 
also confirms. 


Trides brown. 
_ 21.—Buteo longipes. 


The living bird mentioned in the Catalogue, which I con- 
sidered a young bird, had very nearly completed its change 


from the white of the head and lower parts to the adult 


plumage, as described, when it was killed. 
Is this bird the Haliztus Macei, of French authors ? 
23.—Circus pallidus. 


From an examination of many specimens, and access to 
fuller descriptions of the European Harrier, I am induced to 
consider this bird as identical with the Circus cyaneus of 
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‘authors. It does not breed in this country, migrating jn 
March or April from the northern parts of the Peninsula, 
and returning in October or the end of September. The two 
next species of Harrier (C. cineraceus and C. rufus) are also 
migratory. 


28.— Falco luggur. 


This is undoubtedly the F. juggur of Gray, figured in 
Gray and Hardwicke’s Illustrations of Indian Zoology: but, 
as in this genus the female is considered the noblest of the 
two, it may perhaps be permitted to retain the appellation 


of the female in the Indian language which I had bestowed 
on it; the more so, as no description of it has appeared. 


The young bird of the year is entirely dark-brown, except 
the chin which is white, and the head which has a fawn tinge, 
more strongly marked in some than others. The future 
changes of plumage of this falcon consist in the brown of the 
lower surface being gradually replaced by white from the 
throat downwards—in the brown of the upper parts assuming 
@ cinereous tinge, and in the fawn colour of the head becom- 
ing darker and more rufous. 


I have had several of this falcon in my possession’ trained. 
It is most usually flown at the crow from the hand, but it is 
also taught to stoop on partridges, florikins, &c. 


29.—Falco Aldrovandi, 'Temminck.—The Shaheen. 


I was misled by the description of this bird in Griffith’s 
Cuvier (where it is stated to be only ten inches long) to con- 
sider it as undescribed. ‘The young bird is dark-brown above, 
chestnut beneath, marked with brown drops. The colour 
above darkens on the head, neck and shoulders, at each suc- 
cessive moulting, tillit is nearly black, whilst it becomes 
slaty cinereous on the back and rump. The brown drops 
gradually disappear from the throat downwards, and the throat 
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and breast become paler by age, almost white indeed ; in a 
very old bird the chin is pure white. 


31.—The estri] disappears from the plains of the Penin- 
sula during the hot weather and monsoon for the purpose of 
breeding ; but on the Neilgherries it is a permanent resident 
and breeds in clefts of rocks in March and April. 


33.—The Basha of Indian falconry is undoubtedly, as Mr. 
Elliot suspected, the European Sparrow-hawk, Accynter frin- 
gillarius. I have seen living specimens at Hyderabad, and 
one now in Mr. Elliot’s possession. It is migratory in India, 
coming in about October and disappearing in February or 
March. It frequents only the more wooded and hilly dis- 
tricts, and is most numerous towards the north of the Penin- 
sula. Many used to be caught annually near Ellichpoor. 


The Basha is highly esteemed by native falconers, being 
very speedy, and it is flown at partridges, quail, courier 


plovers, &c. &c. 


No. 35 of my Catalogue, which I erroneously referred to 
the European Sparrow-hawk, 1s either the Besra of Indian 
falconry (No. 34 of the Catalogue) or some closely allied spe- 
cles, perulaps, as it was named by one Meer shikar to whom I 
showed it, the Khandesra. It appears to differ from the 
Besra (a male specimen of which I saw at Madras in a state 
of moult) in its larger size, and in retaining the upper brown 
plumage, after the lower parts have assumed their transverse 
markings, while in the one I saw at Madras, said to be in its 
first moult, the new feathers were dark cinereous or slaty. - 
Are either of these the Misws Soloensis of Horsfield? 

No. 36. The specimen of Goshawk I procured on the 
Neilgherries is undoubtedly a new species, differing from the 
Baz in its smaller size. It appears to be the same as one 
described apparently by Mr. Hodgson in the Bengal ee ting 
Magazine for 1836, as the Astur Indicus. 
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I have lately procured a specimen of the female of this bird, 
shot on the Khoondah range of the Neilgherries, and add’a 
few particulars of her size. 

Total length 173; wing 93; tail 8; tarsus 23; bill at 
gape l=. 

It has a distinct rather long occipital crest, and the mark- 
ings of the throat and breast are much more numerous and 
larger than in the one I formerly procured. Is this bird the 
Gorbesra of Indian falconry ? 

36. —bis. 

The Astur Palumbarius or Baz, however, may also be 
enumerated as an Indian bird. It is chiefly found in the more 
northern parts of Hindostan, in the cold weather only, but 
stray birds are said to have been found in the Peninsula, and 
I think I have lately observed it on two or three occasions 
near the summit of Dodabetta, the highest mountain on the 
Neilgherries. 

The Baz is most highly esteemed in India, a trained bird 
being seldom sold for less than 1000 Rupees. It is flown 
chiefly at hares, large ducks, and at the Bustard. It will 
readily strike down the common kite and also the white 
vulture (Neophron percnopterus). | 


19.— Myophonus Horsfieldit. I suspect this bird to be one 
whose note is well known to residents at Coonoor and Kota- 
gherry, and other places on the edges of the hills. It is ex- 
actly like a boy whistling, so much so as to deceive you most 
completely. 


123. Sylvia montana. This bird is not uncommon on the 
Neilgherries. 
162. Sturnus contra. This is the well known Ablukah 


(i. e. Pret) of India, which is frequently caged for its song. 
It is common about Hyderabad. 
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242. This is the Merops Athertoni of Jardine and Selby’s 
Tilustrations of Ornithology, the Nyctiornis ceruleus of Swain- 
son. Its genuine name, however, appears founded on erro- 
neous information, as it feeds during the day, and the note of 
the Bucco viridis, seems to have been mistaken for that of 
this bird, which has a loud rolling warble. It pursues in- 
sects from its perch ona high tree, seldom returning to the 
same branch, but wandering from tree to tree. I have very 
lately procured it at the bottom of the Coonoor pass. 


Irides deep ochre yellow; bill dusky, whitish at the base. 


Legs cinereous green. 


285. This I see is the Columba badia of Raffles and Wag- 
ler ; the Col. capistrata. of 'Temminck. | give the diménsi- 
ons of one I shot lately on the Khoondah Ghaut. 


Length 19 inches; breadth 26 ; girth of body 13; wing 


9; tail 7; tarsus 17; bill at gape 15; at front 1; weight 
1} Ib. 


20,—bis.— Sprzaetus punctatus.—New Species ?—Spotted 
Spizaetus. 7 


Descr.—Plumage above glossy, hair brown, each feather 
pointed ‘with whitish, and the upper tail feathers barred with 
white. Throat and neck unspotted brown ; under surface of 
the wing coverts, breast, abdomen, leg feathers, and under- 
tail coverts fawn, barred transversely with brown. Quills 
glossy purple black, internally silvery grey, mottled and 
barred with dusky. Tail above glossy purplish-black, obso-. 
letely barred with dusky grey, with a white tip, on its under 
surface the grey tinge predominates, barred with dusky ; 
cere and feet yellow ; bill and claws black ; irides brown. 


Length 263 inches; wing 18}; tail 93; tarsus 45; mid- 
toe 1; do. claw 1; outer-toe 1%; do. claw 3; bill shghtly 
bending from the base, nostrils small, obliquely oval; com- 
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missure straight; bill at gape 27; at front 1%; 4th and 5th 
quills equal and longest. 


The legs of this Spizaetus are more lengthened and less 
robust than in the S. milvoides ; its feet and claws too are 
proportionally larger, and it differs otherwise in some struc- 
tural points from that bird, which I would take as typical of 
this genus, for the Falco Cristatellus of Temminck, marked 
by Swainson under this genus, undoubtedly belongs to Hodg- 
son’s genus ‘ Nisaetus,’ and thisto the ‘ Aguzline,’ whereas 
the Spizactus milvoides and the present subject undoubtedly 
belong by their small feet and other points to the Buieonine 
family. I procured a single specimen of this beautiful bird 
in the valley of the Pennar near Laulpett. It was seated on 
a high tree ; its stomach was quite empty. The colouring of 
the lower surface of this bird recalls that of the Teesa (Buteo 
Teesa), and Mr. Elliot’s Meer shikar, to whom I showed it, 
called it the ‘ Pharee Teesa’—i. e. hill Teesa. 


21.—bis.—Buteo rufiventer.—New species ? 


Deser.—Above, pale brown ; each reather edged with ru- 
fous—especially on the head and neck ; rump and upper tail 
coverts uniform brown ; tail pale rufous, with narrow brown 
bars, the last widest ; quills grey-brown, white on the inner 
web, with brown bars (except at the tip); beneath nearly 
pure white, forming a conscpicuous broad white patch on the 
centre of the closed wing. Cheeks and throats whitish, each 
feather centred rufous brown; rest of plumage beneath a 
bright rufous or chestnut, barred with white ; thigh coverts 
darker and not barred. 


Trides brown, cere and legs yellow. Pengih 21 inches ; 
wing 15; tail 8; bill at gape 14; tarsus 32. 


Bill short, slightly bending from base ; commissure very 
slightly festooned ; legs feathered in front for 1 inch; a broad 
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series of scales in front; another behind, separated on either 
side by 3 rows of small irregularly hexagonal scales; 4—5 
large scales at the extremity of each toe; external claw 
small; internal larger than the centre one, about equal to 
the hinder one ; external digit (without claw) slightly longer 
than the internal. 


Wings reaching nearly to the end of the tail, which is very 
slightly rounded ; 3d, 4th and Sth quills longest and equal ; 
Ist shorter than the 7th. 


I shot a specimen of this Buzzard, seated on the ground 
near a small brook and swampy ground on the Neilgherries. 
It had eaten a lizard. It is somewhat allied in colouring to 
the Buteo longipes. From its plumage I conclude it to be an 
adult specimen. 


21, ter.—Buteo melanotis—New species?? —B. albidus 2—~ 
Black-eared Buzzard. 


_ Descr.—Head and neck above buff, the feather broadly 
barred with deep brown, and considerably lengthened, form- 
ing a large occipital crest, almost as large as in the Circaetus 
undulatus. Back and wing coverts dark brown, each feather 
edged with rufous. Tat] hoary brown, with 3 distinct broad 
dark brown bars. | 


Quills brown,with darker bands, and the inner webs white 
for two thirds of their length, with brown bands. Quills and 
medial wing coverts, tipped white. Plumage beneath pale 
whity buff—the feathers of the breast darkest, and centred _ 
with brown. Thigh coverts transversely banded with pale 
brown. Quills and tail beneath hoary grey, with dark bands. 
Ear coverts and stripe beneath the eyes deep black. Cere 
and legs pale yellow; bill yellow at base with black tip. 


Length 24 inches ; wing 16; tail 103 ; tarsus 35; middle 
digit without claw 1%; hind do. 3; bill at gape 12%. 5th 
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quill longest. 2d, 3d, and 4th quills nearly graduated ; Ist 
considerably shorter, about equal to the 9th-—3d and Oth 
nearly equal. Bill much bent ; commissure almost straight. 
Tarsus reticulated, with a larger series of scales in front on 
the upper part of the tarsus only ; 4 large scales on the ex- 
tremities of the toes; tail rounded, 2 inches beyond the 
wings. This bird differs from the true Buzzards in several 
points, more especially in the structure of its tarsi which are 
reticulated nearly throughout. Its wings are short, and its 
bill more abruptly bent. Its feet are moderate and claws 
small, but considerably curved. Of its habits and food I 
know nothing. I was favoured by 8. Ward, Esq. M.C.S. 
with the only skin of this bird Ihave yet seen. It was killed 
at the foot of the Neilgherries. | 


29, bis.— Falco sub-buteo, L.—The Hobby. 


I obtained a single specimen of this falcon during the cold 
season ina grove of trees north of Jaulnah. I found its 
stomach crammed with dragon flies (Lvbellule). It was 
called Doureylee by one native falconer, and Reygee by ano- 
ther, who said it was only a cold weather visitant in the 
Peninsula, coming in and disappearing along with the Bhyree 
(Falco peregrinus). 


42, bis.—Bulaca Monticola--New species ?—Neilgherry 
wood owl. 


Descr. Plumage above dark hair-brown, deepest on the 
head and neck ; medial wing coverts, scapulars, tail and upper 
tail coverts brown, finely barred with white ; face pale rufous 
brown ; disk, mark round the eyes, and chin, lackish brown ; 
throat and narrow line on the lower part of the disk white ; 
lower surface of body rusty white with numerous narrow bars 
of pale brown ; feathers of legs rusty with bars less distinct. 
Quills barred with dark and light brown ; irides deep brown ; 
bill whitish ; claws reddish. | 
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_ Length of male 20 inches, of female 22 inches. Of the 
latter the wing is 14; tail 9; tarsus 24; inner claw largest— 
then the centre one ; outer sub-equal to hinder claw; tarsus 
moderately stout, feathered nearly to the end of the toes— 
wing rounded ; dth quill longest; 4th nearly equal to it ; 
conch rather small. Disk incomplete above, but strongly 
marked below. 


I have procured this owl lately in the dense woods of the 
Neilgherries. It is quite nocturnal in its habits. 


70, bis.—and 70, ter—Genus Brachypus. 


I procured two species of Bulbuls in the Mysore district 
bordering the Neilgherries, which appeared to be undescribed, 
but unfortunately either lost or mislaid them before I had 
written a description of either. A coloured drawing of both 
however, was taken by a native painter in Mr. Elliot’s service 
on my arrival on the Hills, and from these I now add a brief 
description. They were about 63 or 7 inches in length; the 
white checked one rather the smallest of the two. 


70, bis.— Yellow-eared Bulbul.—Above yellowish green, 
beneath yellow ; ocular region black; a plume of soft loose 
feathers over the ear tipt with yellow. 


70, ter.— White-eared Bulbul—Above light green, beneath 
greenish yellow ; head, neck and breast dusky grey; ear spot 
white. 

No. 85, bis.— Turdus varius. 


From specimens I have lately seen and procured through 
the kindness of S. Ward, Esq., I am induced to think that the 
bird I procured in the Northern Division and placed as 
T. varius in the Catalogue, will prove another distinct spe- 
cies, probably the 7. (Oreocinela) parvirostris of Gould, and 
that the specimens lately procured on the Neilgherries are 
those of the true Zardus varius. It is by no means a com- 
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mon bird ; frequents thick woods, and has the usual habits of 

the Thrush kind ; I add its dimensions for the sake of com- 

parison. 

Length 103 inches; wing 54; tail’; tarsus 12; bill 13 

at gape. 

No. 88, bis.—Megalurus ? striatus.—New species ? 

Descr.— Plumage above yellowish brown, each feather cen- 

tred with deep brown; beneath dirty yellowish white ; tail 

beneath dusky, centred black, and tipped with whitish ; bill 
dusky above, yellowish beneath. Legs flesh coloured ! irides 
deep reddish brown. 

ae 7 inches ; wing 3% ; tail 34; bill at front 3 inch; 
vat gape 5 7; tarsus 12; mid-toe 1; hind toe =; bill with 5 

strong rictal bristles; Ist quill short; 2d quill equal to 7th; 

éd longest ; 4th a Sth nearly equal to it. 

This bird appears most nearly allied to the genus Megalu- 
‘rus of Swainson, but yet does not axactly tally with all the 
characters given in his Synopsis. Its colouring recalls that 
of the Thimalia chatarea, for which, at the pet cursory 

glance I mistook it. I procured a single specimen latley on 

the Neilgherries. It was shot by a shikaree who said that he 
‘found it on bushy ground ; its food appeared to have consisted 
solely of insects. 

95, bis—Thimaha poiorcephala— New species ‘—Small 

grey-headed Babbler. 

_ Descr.—Head and neck cinereous; back and rump green- 
ish olive; wings and tail same colour, but darker; beneath 
dirty yellowish, lightest on chin and throat. Bull dusky yel- 
lowish ; legs pale fleshy; irides white. Length 53 inches; — 
ps? & ; tail24; tarsus ; bill at front 4; at gape 64 ths. 


oe 
> 


<* See 


I procured a single specimen of this bird on the Coonoor 
Ghaut, in high forest jungle. It was alone, flying from branch 
to branch and had been feeding on small insects. 
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96.—bis.— Thimalia platyura.—New species ‘— Broad-tail- 
ed Babbler. 


Deser.—Plumage above dark olive brown, beneath ochrey 
yellowish ; bill yellow horny ; legs fleshy yellow ; irides yel- 
lowish brown ; tail feathers obsoletely barred, very broad ; 
Ist and 2d quills graduated ; 4th longest; 3d and Sth equal. 


Length 51 mches ; wing 24; tail 24; tarsus 3; bill at 
front 3 ; at gape 5; bill much compressed, plumage very lax. 


I was at first inclined to take this little bird for a Warbler, 
but a review of all its characters has induced me for the pre- 
sent to place it among the Themalia. I procured a specimen 
in long reedy gress at Goodaloor at the foot of the Neilgher- 
ries. It took short flights, and endeavoured to conceal itself 
among the thick reeds. Its food consisted of insects. 


109, bis.— Phemicura major.—New species ’—Large Red- 
start. 


Descr.—Plumage dark slaty cinereous, except the belly, 
vent and under tail voverts, which are ochrey yellow; bill 
black ; legs dirty reddish, irides hazel. 


Length 7 inches; wing 34; tail 22; tarsus 14; bill at 
front 54 wths. 


This large and stout Phenicura is found frequenting under 
wood and low trees in the dense woods of the Neilgherries, 
and descending to the ground to feed. Itisa rare bird. 


109, ter. —Phenicura supersilaris—New Bot: Ah White 
browed Redstart. 


Descr.—Plumage above dark indigo blue; eye streak 
white, lores and ears black; beneath bright rufous ; under 
tail coverts white ; bill dusky; legs pale fleshy. Irides dark 


brown. 
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Length nearly’ 6 inches; wing 3; tail 2; tarsus rather 
more than I; bill at front 3; at gape. 

T have only seen this pretty little Redstart very rarely in 
thick and tangled underwood on the Neilgherries. It has a 
single low clucking note, like that of some of the Stonechats. 
Its colours are very similar to those of Musicapa bangarnas. 

No. 154, bis.—Musicapa rubicola—Swains '— Robin Fly- 
catcher. 

»  T lately procured on the Coonoor Ghaut of the Neilgher- 
ries, a Flycatcher, which, notwithstanding some slight differ- 
ences, I am strongly inclined to consider as the ‘ Robin 
Flycatcher, described by Swainson in his beautiful volume 
on Fiyeatchers in the Naturalists’ Library. 


My bird has the head and neck of a greenish cinereous 
tinge, the back inclining to olive-brown, and the upper tail 
coverts and tail of a cinnamon brown hue; throat and breast 
orange; abdomen and under tail coverts white; bill black ; 
legs pale whitish fleshy. 

Length 6} inches; wing 3; tail 23 : tarsus nearly =; bill 
at front rather more than 4; at gape. Irides hazel brown. 

I may remark that one or two of the feathers of the fore- 
head are slightly tinged with pale blue. 


173, bis.—Spermestes.—New species—variety of S. Leuco- 
nota ? 


I have lately procured a specimen of a small Finch which 
I think can hardly be a young state or variety of S. leuconota 
and I know not if it has been described. 


Descr.—Head, neck and back brown ; the shafts of the 
feathers light ; upper tail coverts deep-brown; the feathers 
tipped with glistening yellow (as in S§. nisoria); wings and 
tail dark brown; face, forehead, throat and breast deep 
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brown; abdomen and sides of a reddish fawn or salmon 
colour ; under-tail coverts dark brown with light shafts. 


Length 44 inches ; wing 27; tail 14; tarsus 7. 


No. 231, bis.—Centropus Bengalensis, figured in Brown’s 
Illustrations. 


On the authority of Mr. Elliot, I insert this Cuckoo as a 
Peninsular species, that gentleman having observed it in the 
Southern Mahratta Country. 


236, bis.—Cinnyris longirostris.—New species ?— Long- 
billed Honey-Sucker. 


Descr.—Above olive-greenish with a tinge of grey on the 
forehead and head (the feathers of which parts are scaly), and 
the rump inclining to yellowish; chin and throat white, 
changing to bright yellow on the belly ; wings and tail dusky 
brown, the former edged with gyeen and the latter tipped 
with white; bill dusky; legs brownish cinereous. [rides 
brown. 


Length 5 inches ;.wing 2}; tail 14; tarsus; mid-toe 3 
inch; hind do. 3; bill at front 1; 


Judging from analogy this may be the female of some spe- 
cies. I found a single specimen of it in the Mysore district, 
bordering the Neilgherries. 


257, bis. —Chetura.—Spiny tailed Swift. 


Descr.—Head and neck above, wings, tail, and tail coverts 
glossy green black ; back light-brown, chin whitish, vent and 
under-tail coverts pure white ; rest of plumage beneath glossy 
dark-brown. Spot in front of the eyes white; bill black; 
legs livid red. Ivides deep brown. 


Length to end of tail 9} inches; wings beyond 2; from 
flexure 7%; tail 24; tarsus 3; bill at gape 1 inch. 
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T have seen this very curious Swift in vast numbers at the 
foot of the Neilgherries, both at Metapolliam and Goodaloor. 
It flies with amazing velocity. As I think it is most likely 
described, I have not at present ventured to give it a distinct 
appellation. 


260, bis.—Hirundo urbica, L. English Martin. 


I have found this well known European bird, in small 
numbers, on the South side of the Neilgherries, frequenting 
a rather lower range of the hills covered with cultivation. 


261, bis.—Hirundo domicola.—New species ?— Bungalow 
Swallow of the Neilgherries. 


Descr.—F orehead, chin, throat and upper part of breast, 
white deep rufous; plumage above glossy blue black ; be- 
neath dusky cenerious ; wings and tail dusky black ; the lat- 
ter with a white spot near the tip on all but the two centre 
feathers. Under tail coverts blackish, edged white. Bull 
and legs black. 


Length 42 inches ; wing 4; ; tail (very slightly forked) 2; 
tarsus 34 wths; bill at front 2i.ths; at gape 4; wing q be- 
yond tail. 


This curiously plumaged little Swallow is by no means rare 
on the Neilgherries, and builds in retired or deserted bunga- 
lows, out-houses, &c., making a small mud nest, quite open at 
the top, and profusely lined with feathers. 


262.—Hirundo unicolor—On examining fresh specimens of 
this bird, I find it is a species of Cypselus or Swift, not a 
Hrundo. 


263, bis.— Hirundo inornata.— New species ? 
Descr.—Above pale ashy brown, darkest on the tail and 


quills ; throat and breast rufous white ; abdomen rufous ash 
colour ; under tail coverts ashy brown. A large white spot 
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en the inner web of all the tail feathers, except the two outer 
and two centre feathers. Bill black ; legs reddish. 


Length to end of tail5,7 ; wings beyond 15 ; from flexure 
55; tail23; tarsus§. Tail nearly square. 


I observed this plain coloured Swallow at one time in great 
numbers at Ootacamund, and occasionally in small parties on 
different parts of the hills, but only in the cold weather. 


850, bis.—Rallus porzana. 


A single specimen of what, from the descriptions I possess, 
I take to be the Rallus porzana of Europe, was procured in a 
swamp on the Neilgherries in the month of April. 


I add its dimensions :—Length 9 inches ; wing 43; tail 2; 
tarsus 14; mid-toe 14; hind-toe 4; bill at front4 irides 
brown. Bill yellowish green at the base, and beneath tinged 
with red ; tip dusky ; legs bright green; weight 3} oz. 


VIl.—Chantrey’s Statue of Sir Thomas Munro. 


—e 


To the Editor of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 


Sir,—It has been suggested to me that a few particulars 
respecting the Statue of Sir Thomas Munro which has just 
been erected, would be well received by your readers, and 
though I have but little to communicate I will trust to the 
local interest of the subject as sufficient apology for thus in- 
truding myself on your pages-—The first order for the work 
was given almost immediately after the death of Sir Thomas 
Munro; but owing to the numerous engagements which the 
Sculptor had on hand, it was not commenced till nearly two 


years after that period, from which time till its embarkation i 
April 1838, it may be said to have occupied the chief part of 
his time and attention. The great object of Sir Francis 
Chantrey in all works of this nature is to combine simplicity 
in the outline and drapery with dignity in the attitude and 
expression: it is only necessary to look at the figure recently 
erected on the island to be satisfied as to how completely he 
has here succeeded in attaining this happy union. 
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The horse may be looked upon rather as the Artist’s beau 
ideal of the animal than as the representation of any parti- 
cular species, although no doubt the Arab blood will be found 
to prevail in its composition, and fortunately so when we 
consider the country where it was to find its final resting 
place. The pains which Sir Francis took with this part of his 
task are almost incredible; the whole of the royal stud ~then 
in all its glory—was submitted individually to his inspection 
—he consulted the best veterinarians—and finally kept it in 
the model for a space of nearly four years, in order that 
he might be able to avail himself of any improvements which 
time or reflection might suggest. The preserving of the clay 
for so long a period in a proper state of moisture was alone a 
work of no ordinary difficulty and anxiety, for unless the great- 
est care be taken, it issure to bake dry in summer and freeze 
hard in winter, either of which by distorting the form will in 
one day ruin the labour of months. When at last however he 
was completely satisfied,a mould was taken in plaster of 
Paris, and a cast in the same material took the place of the 
enormous mass of clay which was immediately broken up to 
be moulded into other forms. 


The horse being thus fixed in somewhat more permanent 
materials, Chantrey then proceeded to the figure of the rider, 
which had to be gathered from the most incongruous sources— 


the chief of which was the admirable portrait by Sir Martin Ar- 
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‘cher Shee ; but when we reflect that a painting gives only one 
point of sight and that a piece of sculpture has to be viewed 
in every direction, it forms of itself no mean tribute to the 
Artist’s skill, that in a place when every body is familiar with 
Munro’s face and form, not one objection has been raised to 
the fidelity with which he has caught up the likeness of a man 
whom he never evensaw. The drapery is a happy compound 
of the ancient and modern, and though perhaps it would 
scarcely pass muster with the fastidious authorities in the 
Adjutant General’s Office, it is still sufficiently military to satis- 
fy ordinary persons and at the same time not offend the taste 
of the lovers of the antique, whose prejudices founded as they 
are in nature must always find favor with a true Artist. 


When the whole work was cast in plaster of Paris, the 
next step was to form moulds of such a material, as would 
be at once sufficiently, fine to preserve the delicacy of the 
workmanship ; and yet strong enough to bear the heat of 
melted bronze.—This object is effected by a mixture of brick- 
dust and plaster in nearly equal proportions, and ten or 
twelve inches thick. Inside of this again, in order to regu- 
late the thickness of the metal, a core was constructed of the 
same materials and abont half an inch smaller in every propor- 
tion than the true size of the figure. These moulds when 
completed were placed in immense ovens and slowly baked 
dry, for had the slightest moisture remained when the metal 
was poured in, the mould would have been burst to pieces. 
In order to ascertain this important point with certainty a 
small hole was bored into the thickest part of the mould, and 
some grains of the material extracted, which were immediate- 
ly placed in a pair of Dr. Wollaston’s scales and their weight 
ascertained with the utmost nicety—they were then exposed 
to considerable heat and once more put into the scales, after 
which if their weight was less than on the first trial, it was 
evident that the mould had still some moisture remaining— 
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the experiment was repeated till all was thoroughly dry. The 
mould of the horse was divided into five and that of the rider 
into three pieces. A pit close to the furnace was then dug 
sufficiently deep to bury each of these parts—one was placed 
in it and all around was rammed tight with fine sand leaving 
two or three runners or channels for the metal to pass through 
—the bronze entered from below the mould and gradually 
ascended to the top, had it at once been poured in from above 
the bronze would have been honey-combed and full of bubbles 
when allowed to cool. After some time the sand was dug 
away, and the mould having been broken up, the metal was 
brought out black and rough—a few days hard rubbing with 
files and sand paper soon removed this outer coating and left 
it bright and shining, which appearance in its turn was 
deadened into its present hue by an application of muriatic 
acid and potash, ‘The various pieces were joined together 
in the following manner—half an inch was sawed off the 
edges of the parts to be connected, and the interior was filled 
with sand; a small crucible of melted bronze was then pre- 
pared and poured along the interval—the heat of this metal 
was sufficient to make the rims of the solid part become 
liquid, and when the bronze became cool, the whole was 
found burned into a solid mass. Though as may be inferred 
from the above hasty sketch the process is liable to many 
accidents, I am not aware that more than two failures were 
made in the whole number of meltings. The sword, the 
bridle, and the lower part of the tail were also formed in 


arate castings. ~ 
separa g : 


Madras 1840. 
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To the Editors of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 


Dear Sirs,—I beg the favour of your inserting the ac- 
companying Memorandain your forthcoming number, not so 
much on account of their own value as because they may 
serve to attract attention to a subject which, I think all will 
agree, is of much interest and importance. The table A of 
the heights to which some of the chief rivers of the Presidency 
have risen at different dates, although incomplete, is, I be- 
lieve, accurate as far as it goes. In future numbers, I hope 
to be able to supply information of the same kind in which 
there will be fewer deficiencies. The drawing and Estimate 
for a cistern rain guage are intended to shew how cheaply 
and easily one may be constructed of brick and mortar, and 
of a form so simple that observations of the depth of rain may 
be made and accurately registered by unscientific natives.— 
No doubt, most of your readers are acquainted with more 
perfect kinds of pluviometer, but I shall be ,excused for oc- 
cupying this space ameng your pages with the description of 
so rude a contrivance, should my doing so be the means of 
inducing: any of them to procure and publish information 
which but for some hint of the kind, we could hardly expect 
to obtain. 


We are all in the habit of talking and hearing much about 
the N. E. and S. W. Monsoons, and we have general ideas 
on the subject of their duration and violence and of the ex- 
tent of country over which each has influence, but their phe- | 
nomena are by no means thoroughly understood. We can 
neither distinctly and correctly trace the line which separates 
the tract watered by the one from that which chiefly benefits 
by the other, nor can we yet shew by what gradations the 
quantity of rain which at Bombay averages 84 inches per 
annum is diminished as we cross the Peninsula to 50 inches, 
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the average at Madras. Accounts of these remarkable peri- 
odical changes have hitherto been confined chiefly to the di- 
rection of the winds along the coast and in the surrounding 
seas and relate to navigation and hydrography ; while parti- 
culars of the quantity of rain that falls and of the effects of the 
Monsoons on the agriculture and climate of the land are few 
and scattered. In return for the instruction and amusement 
that we derive from their industrious observations and notices, 
our friends in Europe have a right to expect to learn from us 
something definite regarding the wonders of these climates, 
which we alone have opportunities of seeing, and ought to 
notice and record for their use as well as for our own. Con- 
sidesing how eminently the European community in India is 
an educated and scientific one, it is reasonable to hope that 
our knowledge of subjects interesting to every traveller may 
be increased materially when it has been shown that much 
information may be procured at small expense and with very 
little trouble. 


Many returns of great official value now contain allusions 
to the moderation or excess of falls of rain, to high and low 
freshes of rivers and their effect upon cultivation and revenue, 
and it is a question whether it might not be worth while for 
the State to go to some expense* in order that instead of the 


* The first and total expense to Government, if four rain guages were 
to be built in each District would be 4 X 19 X 14 = Rupees 1064: not 
much when it is considered how large sums are laid out in promoting 
enquiries of not greater scientific value and of far less apparent practical 
utility. The rain guages might be established in the chief towns of the Dis- 
tricts, and the principal Kusbahs of Talooks, where the daily recording of their 
indications would not occupy a writer five minutes. The observations, if 
made with regularity, would serve asa check one upon another and no im- 
portant error could occur if the pluviometer at the principal station were 
under the immediate charge, and the others under the general superintend- 
ence of the Zillah Surgeon. 


The cistern rain guage might be made ornamental as well as useful. On one 
of its vertical faces, a sundial might be figured, on another the standard English 
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loose, inaccurate accountst on which the farmers of such re- 
ports are now forced torely, they might procure true records 
of the seasons, compare them one with another, and judge 
with confidence the results of administrative measures. With- 
out such records, it may often occur that the good and evil 
which ought to be attributed to management are laid to the 
charge of the heavens, the faults of bad assessment and col- 
lection washed out by the inundations of a river, oppressive 
measures paired off with dry seasons, or the merits of a pro- 
mising new work of irrigation evaporated by the cloudless 
rays off a July sun or the hot breath of a September land 
wind. 

How little do we now know about the famines which but a 
few years ago were productive of so much distress in the 
Northern Circars and elsewhere in this Presidency!! We 
know that multitudes of men and cattle perished from starva- 
tion and thirst ; that where in 1830 there were happy people 
and thriving villages, there are now bare ruined walls, jungle 
and solitude ; that the revenues of this Presidency then re- 
ceived a shock from which several years of good seasons and 
peaceful Government have not sufficed to recover them :— 
and this is pretty nearly all that we do know. Is it not pos- 
sible, or even probable that by more careful observations 
measures might be inscribed, on another the distances from neighbouring towns 
&c. &c. <£ 100 laid out in rendering familiar to the people English notions of 
time and measurement would not be a misappropriation of the funds allotted 
for educational purposes. 

+ The natives in this part of India reckon the qauntity of fallen rain in 
what they call ‘“‘puddum’’ which signifies the number of finger’s breadths - 
to which the water is supposed to have penetrated the earth. They do not 
take into consideration whether the soil be sandy or clayey, absorbent or 
retentive of moisture. Tanks are reported to be half full or quarter full 
but though accumulations of mud in the bed may have filled upa third or 
more of the space which formerly contained water, the same time honoured 
mark continues to point out the quarter or half tank. 

t See inthe Madras Almanacs what weather ought to prevail in July 
and. September. 
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continued from year to year, we may discover some prerio- 

‘nitory indications of these dreadful droughts, and learn in 
some degree to avert the calamities that attend them? and, 
if there be but a chance of saving only one hundred lives by 
means of a trifling degree of fore knowledge, surely, it is 
worth while to bestow some labour and money in the endea- 
your to obtain it. 

So long as the weather is described merely as being very 
hot, or the rains as date, unseasonable or scanty, we cannot ex- 
pect much attention to be paid or much knowledge gained. 
Every hot day seems one of the hottest we ever endured, 
every heavy pour of rain, especially if we wish to go abroad 
appears the veriest deluge which ever promised a ducking. 
Probably in no case is our judgment so apt to be deceived 
as in comparison of seasons, to estimate which we trust chief- 
ly to the recollection of our past feelings. It would be very 
different if we had more precise guides. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, that in the year before the famine, our records 
shewed that only 3 inches rain fell in November, and that 
the July freshes rose to a heightof 12 feet, and that in 
1845 the freshes should rise only to 10 feet and the Novem- 
ber rains amount to only 2 inches, should we not then begin 
to anticipate mischief? The merchants would expect high 
prices in the Districts menaced, grain would be exported to 
them, and much of the evil of famine would be met by time- 
ly supplies. 

But Ihave said enough on a subject which any of your 
traders can illustrate and on which there can hardly be a 
diversity of opinion. I will only add, with your permission 
that until the duty 1s entrusted to more able hands, I shall be 
glad to aid in condensing and arranging for publication any 


papers that this notice may elicit and that I am, 
Dear Sirs, 
Yours very truly, 
S. Brsz. 
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Estimate for a Rain Guage. 
ft. dns.) 2b, 9am, Fete ee Chic tan is, 


Outer wall below, .......... 14 6 by Te by a ede. acon 
Do. “dosabove,.3!8) 061 16.) 0 by 0239) Mhye Ta Ome) 1a 
Taner Wo hiven dre Mace 2 6 by! 0 +9 Rbyr ponOme. wacass os 
Floors of cisterns,..,......: 4 Oby 2 6G by 0° 4Fe.. 3 8 


Total Brick work. “ 10 » 44 


ft. ams, 74t. 1S... 8q. It, 


Plasterng 19 O by 4 0...... 76 
T°O by 3 0..:.° 215 Total “107 Sq.ft. 
Ai Ope cKO ks 10 
Rs. Aw P: 
70° .43°Cc. ft. ‘Brick work at'2 annag..4,.00 0) J eee 8 12 9 
107) Sq.ft. Plastering at 23 Rs.\ per. Sq. <: ict.) cee 2 11 0 
Seales and Sundries......... 6. <2. .cc sean panies | 


3 
Total Rs. ile 0 90 


Rules for erecting and recording the Rain guages, intended 
for translation into the native languages. 

The cistern should be built in a spot from which every 
building and large tree is distant at least 60 feet. It must 
not be placed on a hill or mound nor yet in a hollow, but on 
ground of the general level. It should be near to a guard or 
at any rate in some spot where it will not be mischievously 
injured, and where it will be convenient for the inspection of 
the person whose duty it is to make the observations. The 
cistern should be well built of brick in chunam (allowing for 
the thickness of plaster), or of cut stone if it can be done 
within the Estimate. ‘The walls must be perfectly upright 
and there should be no error in the dimensions. ‘The scales 
should be fixed in the masonry. They may be of wood or 
marked in the plaster, or cut in stone or metal, but of what- 
ever material, they must be exact.* No wall more than 2 
feet high is to be built around the cistern to protect it, but a 
ditch or a hedge of thorns, leaving space for one person to go 
and look at the guage will be useful. The observations 
should be taken every day and as nearly as may be at the 
same hour in the morning. 


Kadras Jar Lit. and Scene Vad Xt PLAC: 


flan, Section and Elevation oa 
(astern Kaw Cauge. 


Lower Seale for Weil . 


ae Tnches. 


2 
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In the small cistern or well, each large division is 4 inches 
in length, but denotes only one inch of rain. The smaller 
divisions, each 4 of an inch, shew tenths of an inch of rain, 
and every one of the smallest divisions, 4 of an inch, shews 
two hundredths of an inch of rain. The small cistern will 
hold six inches of rain, which is the greatest quantity that 1s 
ever likely to fall in 24 hours ; but lest there should be any 
neglect, the upper part of the cistern is also marked and the © 
whole will shew 18 inches of rain. The cistern ought never — 
to be covered. If dirt collect in it, it must be swept and | 
washed out. The water must be let off and the orifice closed © 
8 soon as the depth is entered in the register, which it will be 

_ convenient to have made in the accompanying form. 
Form.* 


an Momaee dbs. BG 


In English figures. |\In Native characters. 


| 
Months g | iName of the 
iA _ ee parts. ag Weer tenths.| parts. || Observer. 
Fomine ht 
Total ef the i 
| Month | 
a | | | 
‘Daily ave- manele | 
| rage. | 
* Any vessel that is of the same size from top to bottom willdo for a rain _ 
guage. The depth may be accurately measured at once, or if the number | 


of square inches in the top surface be ascertained, then if the number of cubic 
inches of rain that fallsin it be divided by these square inches, the quotient 
will be the depth of rain fallen in inches. age 

The number of cubic inches may be found by weighing the water, allowing 
2531 grains for each cubic inch. A fluid ounce js ] Cubic inch and 69} hun- 
dredtlis, very nearly | Cubicinch and nine tenths. 

* Blank Registers of this form printed on writing paper aré procurable 
at the Christian Knowledge Socicty Press, price 9 as per annual sheet. 


SOS ee eee a 
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i Table A of the heights of water in the | f 
! Goda : r 
Kistna River at Seetanuggrum Raja | ui 
1 g - i || ¢ nian | E x S og! 
i ins, ce ee ft. ins.|| ft. ins.| Fe a iv, ins. ins, ft. ins. fins. Ft. ins. || ft. ins. 
June | 19 role oe.) 0 } 
July Isa. 9)24. 5|13, e][/30. 3119. 8 14- O08, j0/21. 11/14. 0//28. 6 
August iS 9/25. 11]20. ; 32. ops 2/16. ° 28, 6/22. as 3}/29. a j 
September 25. 0/20. 3}16. 0/!32. ae 10/18. 0.129, 3120. 11)15. 6}|31, 0} | 
October 1s 3114, 3)12. ‘ 92, 6j14. 9/11. 9lleo, lai. als 3 | 
November Hon 616. | 9, 9) 15: 716)\a2) se O}|14, 0/11, “tl, 9, | | | 
December 10. 9] 8 ‘es 7° O10, 228, y6l Br 4 i| | 
| 1842 | | 1843 1844 Th 
chee Ihe elt. ats. all 7. | 7, 416, 9! 8) Salem 3 b 
February 9, 3) 9%, 41 6. Soll-7.. 3] 6. 10) 6. 3i\-7. aidke Boltae Gl ) | 
March ho. 0] 7. 3) 6. 3116. JSG. 10 | | 
April : | 7 616. 3S, aS, Oi wale | 
May | | oa Aly: ; 6. Gil 7 4} 5, 9] 4.11 bE 


—= 


ee ee ee re — 


Agunda Cauvery at Colleroon Upper Annicut or Dam. South wing wall ft the So) 


Lee 


_ 


ca Mean. | Min. ict Mean. | Min. 
| 


Max. |Mean. | Min. || Max. Mean. fifa 


i 
} 
| 


ft. ins. ltt ins. [ft ins. ft. ins.|ft. ins} h ins 


ft. ins. ft. ins. |f{t. ins.|\ft. ins. ft sd lft. ins. 


| 1843. 1g}. | 1842.) 
Bee 2/4. 21 2. 1. dl onal ae al Si 3. OF 1. OM y 
ai alae 8.10l 6. 2/4 45. 6h3 21a oils. 5) 3. 91 0. 6] 4. 3] 2. iz 
ust. 7 ve ao 9]| 2. 911, ae Bible. Git Leen Fade hi) Be ENS? Zz 
ember...| 9. 0) 5. oI | 3 10] 4 510 1|| 3 8] 1. amy 
Meer 7. 16 6. 1a fea ahd Jono af sfraia o a a 
ember 4. 6/2 Hs i a? 21-0. 94) 3, FQ. 2). vole. Gage, lay 
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ts a eS SS RAR SRS A ESET 


| 


very River at!|Pennaur River at Nel- Tambrepoorny River 


.} mundry. lore. Toombuddra River. at Palamcotta. 
A oa zi eS E a At Kamply. | At Rampoor. z : 2 
foes | ee |e haa marr) este (ae 
a ins. | ft. ine ft. ins. | ft. ins.|ft. ms. | ft. ins, a alta ifts ins. is Jt. ine. 
| 1643 | 1843 | 1843 | 1843 | 
: | 6. 913, 912. 3] 19th | 6. of 26th j10 L0all 8. 3. 11 2, 6 
me. G0. 8ij 3. 9) 1. 3! 0. 9}| 27th |10. 6] 26th | 9 0i| 6. G)-25 FOr 0 

is. 8) 8 4) 3 3| 1 : 0. 91) 2&th | 9. 0j-30th | q. ' Lo 6) Sh SOL 10 
} 18. 11} 8. 191/20 , 5. 6) 2. 5 o7th j10 onth l15. 91 4 Gla, sl 2 6 
| Is. Of 7, 2 | a oli. slo. 9 
| Gee Bit. 6), S0th 13, <0) 30th | 3 ol! BO a. bale O 

; 3, 61 5 ) ia) | Nee oie aor 

| 1844 1644 | | | 1944 | 
I, A as elt 6 | | 5. 01,2. a5 g 

3 At "1 ull Pall ir Bld. .0} 0). 9 
| | is ol 0 oe 0 | : ,0| 0: 9,0. 9 

0. 0] 0. ‘0 0} ; | | 0. 910. wo. 6 

| 3.9910. 6) 0. 0|| 1e'G| 0. 7208. 6 

ores Veeranum Tank,above|| a ie ee 
| )f the Southern portion. | the South Calingulah Grand Annicut or || Dam. North branch. 
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Se 
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eS ee 


| 
| 
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slit. ins.|ft. ins. ft. ne ft. ins.{jft, ins.|ft. ins. ft, ins. | ft. ins.{ft. ing./ft. ins.|/ft. ins. ft, ins, |{t. ins 
A 1843 1843. i 1843. 
0. 6] es 
ij 0. 4 0. 6| 0-23] 0. 2 | | i) 
go. -2 0 ‘ 0. 12/0. 2 
#0. 2 | 0. 10} 0. 42} 0. 2 | 
me 0. 3] 1.11] 0. 103} 0. 1]/ 0. 11/0. 62/0. 43/12 s|losgio. 4a nla alo. ¢ 
io. 2] 0. 0} 0. 0] 0. 0 0.10] 0. 4/0. 1 


the ~ other months of the year. 


IX.—Effects of the Famine of 1833. 


A correct idea of the nature of the famine, which, with the 
exception of Tanjore and some other well irrigated tracts, was 
felt throughout the Presidency may be formed from the ac- 
companying particulars, derived from good authority and re- 
ferring to the Guntoor District. 


re 


Census. 
/ Bullocks 
Population.| and He |Milch Cat- 
| Buffaloes. tle. Sheep and Goats. 
1830-01 | 5,09,365| 1,83,684| 2,16,755 ~ 480,940 
1831-32 5,12,317 | 1,582,763 | 2,138,140 4,95,158 
1939.33 | 3,57,038| 64,122] 80,204 958,818 
1833-34 250,001 58,303 53,800 1,69,464 
| 1642-43 | 3,44,729 ree 1,91,067 ee 
De- ae et 
Lrtnoen 31-32 ¢,| 256,806 74,260 | 1,59,340 3,25,694 
and 33-34 
In- iwi wet ee. 
crease 
Feimeen 3234 89,218 |= 52,241 | 1,37,267 3,42,691 
and 42-43 
Average ey, re Ke 
annual in- 9,913 5,804 15,252 3£,079 
crease. 
Differ- é 
ane age | 167088 |) 220tvy wan Ore 16,997 
42.43 f less less less more 
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Gross Revenue Collections. 


| Rain at Masulipatam. 


Rupees Jany. 

——_—————| Less than | Average ||] June to} to | Total. 
1830-31 1,42,469 jin 31-32 loss. January.| June. 
G2 So SE oy ae eee ——— 
1832-33 | 9,54,960 | 6,76,491> 
1€33-34 | 13,63,056 | 468,365 | 
1§34-35 640,905 | 9,90,546 $| 7,14,644 
1635-36 | 12,55,157 / 5,76,294 | 5-53 
1836-37 | 11,49,958 | 6,€1,493) 93-68 | 6-84| 30-72 
137-38 | 12,19,253 | 6,15,198) 31-75 | 3-01 | 34-76 
1638-39 | 13,29343 | 5,02,108 : 9.95 — 21-11 
1839-40 | 14,24.267 | 407,184 | 24.60 | 7-38 | 31-98 
1840-41 | 14.35.3388 | 3,96,113 7 16-17 |11-38 | 29-55 
1841-42 | 13,368,120 | 4.93.33) | | 4:99,609 || 9.63 | 5.25 | 83-08 
1842-43 , 12,47,731 | 5,63,720 J 33-29 | 7-92 | 41-21 

Total loss of Revenue. | 65,90,673 | 


These tables give the actual loss of population, agricultural 
stock and revenue, and the rate at which recovery from 


these losses has taken place. I have added three columns 
shewing fall of rain at Masulipatam, which I have obtained 
through the kindness of Mr. Alexander, the Master Attend- 
ant there, a gentleman whose long experience and habits of 
observation render him an excellent authority in all matters 
connected with the state of the country in which he has dwelt 
so many years. Among the deductions that may be made 
immediately from these records, are, that the revenue levied 
in Guntoor in 1831 was 3 Rupees 9 ; Annas per man: in 
1842 itis 3 Rupees 9; Annas. The number of cattle to 
each 100 of the population in 1831 was 67 bullocks and cows 
and 96 sheep and goats. In 1842, itis 87 bullocks and cows, 


and 145 sheep and goats. The number of milch cattle has 


trebled between 1833 and 1842 or in 9 years. ‘The increase 
in the number of bullocks is not so great, but this is to be ac- 
counted for by the exportation for sale ;—Guntoor being 
famous for its horned cattle. The number of sheep and goats 
in the same period of nine years has also trebled itself. But the 
human population has increased only by 40 per cent, and of 
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this increase, no doubt, a very large proportion consists of un- 
fortunates, who emigrated during the famine and fever- 
years, and who have since returned to their homes. Among 
a people so little migratory as the population of a rural dis- 
trict, there is still a deficit of no less than one hundred and 
sixty seven thousand souls, and we are led to the inevitable 
conclusion that at least one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
ished through starvation and disease !* 


* This is not an ordinary statistical fact—this is no record of so many 
millions of yards of cloth exported and so much sugar imported, no detail of so 
many people clothed and so many palates indulged. Here we read of a body 
of human beings much larger in number than the whole armies of India, not 
marching with the prospect of glory, promotion and prize money, but leaving 
their homes, wandering into strange lands with no excitement but the: crav- 
ings of hunger and the agonies of thirst. Of these miserable pilgrims, a 
mass equal to all the Bengal and Madras Armies put together; a number 
whose corpses laid side by side would closely line both sides of a road 20 
miles in length ; three times as many as all the British soldiers killed in the Pe- 
ninsula war; men, women, and children ten times more than the victims of 
Cabul, died not among shouts and cheering by the quick blow of bullet or 
bayonet, not in the course ofa few nights, frozen to the sleep that ends in 
death, but by lingering illness and gnawing pangs prolonged for days and 
weeks. : 

It is distressing but it may be useful to dwell upon the horrors of these 
calamitouS seasons. Weare apt not sufficiently to consider in reading of 
150,000 people killed by famine, how much individual wretchedness is in- 
dicated by those six digits. We shrink from the six hundred tales of broken 
up village communities, the uncultivated lands, the uncelebrated feast, the 
fierce contest at the well, the thronged burning ground, the unburied dead. 
We like not to contemplate the spectacle presented in thousands and tens of 
thousands of families, the herdsman with his uncomplaining cattle dying 
around him, stripping the coarse thatch from his roof in the vain hope of sus- 
taining the lives which for years have been the grateful objects of his care, 
the sheep burnt to death with the withered grass, the hungry children and 
their starving parents, the famished mother unable to moisten the parched throat 
of her dying infant, or the hard struggle between the strong ties of kindred 
and the stronger instinct of self-preservation. 


Let it be remembered that the famine of 1233 was by no means confined to 
the Guntoor District. Many must have a lively recollection of its disastrous 
eifects in other parts of the Presidency, as well as of the multitudes that came 


in search of food to Madras itself, where some measure of relief was afforded 
them. 
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The sum of the loss of revenue up to 1842 is nearly 66 lacs 
of Rupees. At the rate of progress hitherto made, it is not 


to be expected that the District will pay what it did in 1831 
for 15 years to come, and the difference during this period 
will average 3 lacs per annum, and will amount to 406 lacs 
more. The past and prospective loss in the value of pro- 
duce, the share of the cultivators and people, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 80 lacs. The value of the cattle that — 
perished was more than 20 lacs, and the loss by the decrease 
in the exportation of bullocks may be 10 lacs more. On the 
whole it appears that, altogether independent of the misery 
that would have been so averted if any human means could 
have prevented the famine, it would have been worth while 
to spend two hundred and twenty one lacs of Rupees in doing 
so. I will not pretend to decide how much it is worth while 
to lay out in attempting to prevent the recurrence of such 
misfortune. But that a great deal may be done for a sum 
comparatively insignificant is not a matter of doubt. Let us 
pray with the people of those famished Districts that before 
long it may be matter of history. 


The Guntoor District is from North to South about 80 
miles in extreme length and E. to W. about 116 miles. Its 
area is about 4700 square miles, and with a population of 
five lacs there would be about 106 souls to a square mile, 
which is a little more than the average of the Presidency. 
On a rough estimate, we may take one-fourth of the country 
as occupied by hill and jungle, one-fourth by sand and barren 
ground. Three-eighths are fertile cotton soil, wanting only 
rain and labour to produce enormous crops of dry grains, es- 
| pecially cholum or jonna (holeus sorghum.) The remaining 


Greater than the charity of relieving will be the charity of preventing, and 
far more effectual. What the best means of prevention are it is not easy to 
determine, but it is useless to waste time in discussion—wiser by far to resort 


» atonce tosuch meansas are obvious,—and when better plans are suggested 
| to adopt them also. 
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cighth is alluvial soil of the best kind, which with abundance 
of water, population and cattle is capable of yielding crops of 
rice far more plentiful than are to be met in the best parts of 
Tanjore.* 

The Kistna River is the Northern boundary of the District. 
Its bed is all but dry during the months of March, April and 
May, but from June to January the freshes vary, the extreme 
depth being about 35 feet at Bazwarrah and Seetanuggrum, 
where it emerges from the hills. Its width is there 1160 
yards and its velocity not less than 6 miles an hour, so that 
the quantity of water it discharges i one hour is 13 times 
the whole annual discharge of the Clyde at Glasgow. Unfor- 
tunately, but little can be rendered available for irrigation.t+ 


The river’s surface at flood falls about 113 inches per mile 
between Seetanugg rum and the sea, a distance in itS course 
of 573 miles. In the dry season, bars of sand prevent the 
entrance of vessels, but in the freshes large boats drawing 8 


* TI cannot vouch for the correctness of these divisions but I believe they 
are not very far from the truth.—If we wait for absolute exactitude, we shall 
never write at all. Ishallbr happy to have my errors corrected. The Offi- 
cers who surveyed our provinces drew up Statistical reports explanatory of 
their surveys, in which such particulars as I have given loosely are stated from 
measurement. These reports unfortunately are not published. 


+ When the Godavery has shrunk withinits dry season limits, along the 
banks may be seen numerous bullocks employed in raising water for irrigation 
from the bed, a height of about 20 feet. Nothing of the kind is common in the 
parts of Guntoor which border the Kistna. People who seldom leave their 
own villages to go further than the Kutcherry, unless when driven by famine 
are slow to learn the improved modes of cultivation followed even in neigh- 
bouring Districts. There seems no other reason why the same plan should. 
not be common in Guntoor, provided always increased rates of taxation would 
not interfere with the husbandman’s profits. 

North of the Kistna, convenient rafts for the passage of small nullahs are 
made out of two hollowed palmyras and are in common use along the coast 
road and elsewhere. Every bearer in Madras knows avhat a sungady is, but 


not one is to be seen from Ongole to Cape Comorin, though palmyrasare 


abundant, rafts are much required, and they might be made as easily in the 
South as in the North. 
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or 9 feet water pass up above Condapilly. The depth of the 
mouth may then be considered about 12 feet giving a fall of 
91 inches per mile for the bed of the river, the country 
through which it flows having a fall of about 183 inches per 
mile in a direct line from Seetanuggrum to the sea at Nizam- 
patam. 


In the highest freshes, the Kistna rises to the level of the 
country on its banks and occasionally it overflows; but the 
floods, which (though they used to damage the dry grain 
crops) were of advantage in producing large quantities of in- 
ferior rice throughout the tract over which they extended, by 
the joint operation of natural causes and artificial embank- 
ments, have of late years become much less frequent. An 
attempt has been made to restore this source of fertility by 
excavating a channel which, branching from the Kistna at 
Seetanugerum, strikes out on the low ground about 7 miles 
_to the South and conveys water from the river whenever it 
rises within 15 feet of the bank. 


The width of this channel averages 15 yards, but it might 
if necessary be increased to 30 or 40 yards. Its cost is about 
30,000 Rupees, and this sum, there is good reason to expect, 
willin a very few years be repaid by the advantages? it will 
afford. But before full benefit can be derived from it, it is 
necessary that several large tanks nearer to the coast be ex- 
tended and improved, and fitted to reserve the water remain- 
ing after the channel has irrigated the country which borders 
it. Otherwise, this surplus will run into the sea and serve 
no other purpose than, perhaps, enlarging and deepening the 
small harbour of Nizamapatam. Laid out in improving the 
tanks and in providing for their being filled with water from 
the Kistna, two lacs of Rupees would suffice to secure the 
full cultivation of about one-third the rice land of Guntoor in 
all years in which the Kistna freshes averaged 22 feet on the 
register at Seetanuggrum during 60 days in June, July and 
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August, and the rain during September, October and No- 
vember was not less than 10 inches. 


We have yet to learn how often such seasons occur. 


The remaining two-thirds of the rich alluvial soils of Gun- 
toor are more immediately dependant upon local rains, and 
of the land suited to rice cultivation there is a large portion 


which cannot be so employed, its locality not being adapted 
to the construction of tanks. 


There are said to be 5536 tanks in the Guntoor District ; 
3504 in repair and 2032 out of repair, but of these it would 
be found that the greater part are very small,—ponds for 
cattle and not ¢anks for irrigation. Of the tanks for irrigation 
hardly one can be said to be in perfect repair, while of those 
that are out of repair, perhaps not one in three is capable of 
useful repair and not one in ten worth the expense of repair- 
ing. Some advantage would be derived from putting the 
best of the tanks into proper order, and here and there con- 
structing new ones, but tanks which are filled by local rains 
and by the small nullahs and streams which traverse short 
distances cannot supply irrigation in seasons of drought. 


The want of water even in ordinary seasons in some parts 
of the Guntoor District is very great, and there is too much 
reason for fearing that there are tracts of some magnitude, 
where it is all but impossible by any means to obtain in sea- 


sons such as 1832-33, sufficient supplies of that first necessary 
of life. 


In the town of Guntoor itself, where the wells are deep 
and numerous and some of them really magnificent works, (es- 
pecially one dug out by the convicts under the orders of the — 
justly lamented Mr. Newberry) there is almost annually great ~ 
scarcity, the water that oozes into wells cut deep in the granite — 
not being enough for the population, and many springs, — 
tolerably abundant before 1832 having since then failed. At — 
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some future date, it may be necessary to abandon Guntoor 
/and approach nearer to the Kistna. ‘The place would be ill 
| suited now for a cavalry station, which it was in days of old. 


The number of wells in the District is stated at 8948, of 
| which 6878 are said to be in repair, and 2075 out of repair. 
Of the latter, a considerable proportion have probably been 
dug in ill chosen sites and have been abandoned in consequence. 
| Others have been left incomplete for want of funds to finish 
them. Generally, it would be found that the wells are of 
small depth, that they penetrate only the softer kind of rock 
and gravel, and that, when granite was arrived at, the diffi- 
culty and expense of piercing it brought the work to a close. 
There is no ground to hope, nor, indeed, is it fair to expect 
that the impoverished ryots will now do what was beyond 
their strength in the days of their prosperity ;—yet it seems 
reasonable to suppose that supplies of water for irrigation, 
domestic purposes and for cattle might become pretty abund- 
ant, if the wells were generally deepened and repaired under 
judicious arrangements. ‘The only quesijon is, “‘ Where is the 
money to come from ?”’ 


Not that a large sum would be required :—at least not a 
‘large portion of the sum lost in the famine. 4 lacs out of the 
two hundred and twenty one would afiord 200 Rupees for 
the repairs of each of the wells said to be out of repair, be- 
sides 50 Rupees for deepening each of those that is called in 
repair.— 2000 cattle-ponds would give one for every village 
‘and hamlet; and for 6 lacs, they might all be dug, down to 
the granite and their sides faced with stone. Another lac 
-would provide a road by which troops might move with mode- 
-rate celerity from Madras to the frontier, and the spare pro- 
duce of Guntoor and Nellore might find its way into the 
other Northern Circars and the Nizam’s dominions. 


In short, with an expenditure of less than the revenues of 


° 
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one year reduced as they now are, many works might be exe- | 
cuted, which would be calculated to mitigate at least, perhaps — 
even in great measure to ayert, the worst evils of famine from — 
the Guntoor district, which until some such works are carried — 
on to a much larger extent than hitherto, must remain parti- _| 
cularly exposed to such misfortunes. So much’ money laid | 
out in the course of a few years in the district would be of — 
the greatest assistance to the remaining ryots there.—It 
would enhance the price of the grain which they sell and 
would enable them with smaller sacrifice to meet the demands _ 
of the government. | 


The intervals between seasons of scarcity do not often ex. — 
ceed twelve years—and it is now between eleven and twelve — 
years since the great famine occurred.— ; 


1818, 1823, 1824, 1832 and 1833 were five years of famine _ 
in all which the garce of cholum, food for about 100 people 
for one month, cost nearly or more than 20" Rs. and the pri- 
ces of the inferior grains cumboo, raghy and wurugoo all ex- — 
ceeded 150 Rs. In 1818, the prices were very nearly as high — 
as in 1832. Besides these, it will be observed from an exami- 
nation of the list of prices annexed which extends from fusly 7 
1219 (A. D. 1808-9) to fusly 1252 (A. D 1841-42) a period © 
of 84 years, the years 1813, 1814, 1817, 1819, 1820, 1821, | 
1822, 1823, 1825, 1834, have all been bad years, in which | 
the garce of inferior grain has been worth 120 Rs. or more. 
In such years, the poor man can afford food for his family, 


but nothing else. 
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Price of Grain per Garce in Guntoor. ; 
Years. Cholum., | Cumboo. | Raughee. |Varagaloo.| / | 
Rs. |A. see |A.|P.| Rs. |A.| P.| Rs. |A./P. 
1809-10 106] 4| 4| 63/12] 5! 75! 3} 1] s86llilio 
1810-11 99/11| 6| €6l13} 1/ gz] 6G! 6] 85 2\lo 
1811-12 i}i2 “| e6lis! 7! soliol 5] er7lisl 9 
1812-13 137\ 4' G| 117! 2] 2| 1oelia] 5! ars! 6| 7 
1813-14 116) 2| of J2e/12) 3} 123| 7/ o| 129] oO} 4 
1614-15 172/12) ©} 134/11/ 2} 132] 8) 10} 125] 6| 7 
1815-16 142/10,10| 117] 0,10) 109) 3} 7] 108) 7) 8 
- 1816-17 120] 3] 3| 96/14] 3! 94/13! 6) 105] 2/10 
1817-18 161/14, 7! 122] 6| 9} y40/11! 4! 130 j 4 
61-19 221| 1| 4) 192] 1) 4| 184] 2| 6] 176| 6| 5 | 
1£19-20 181/12] 5} 125/12 0} 136/12} 5! 134) 1| 4 
120-21 ~ | 165/13] 0} 121|12) 0} 124/13] 5 123)13} 5 
121-22 157112; 4| 1341 5] 9} y2c/n5! 4) 24/13! 4 
> 1622-23 | 368 al st 142] 5| 11 12clr2! ol a3zl sl o 
1623-24 172] 0} 0} 162/10] 3| 149115] 1! 143] 9] 6 
| 1824-25 1n7|)4 194/10] 3] 157] 3] al as7ll4l 6 | 
1625-26 157] 4) 2| 138] 5] 4] 136] 0) 7] 137} 9|10 
sonal B626-07 140'11] 5] 310/11] 7; 10&) 5} 0] 106; 8/10 | 
1827-28 og! 3} &| yal 7! of 77l1l! Qt 75! 5] 4 
1826-29 123! 9! 2] 106! 6! 9] co! oO] s&| 97] 6] 4 
1£29-30 139 10] &! 125! 5] 4} 109/15] 9} 110} 7] € 
1830-31 127| 9] 1] 94] 7}-4) 69113) 6 89] 8) 6 
1831-32 115' 5/10 90) 4) "| eoli5} e} estiolio 
1632-33 233/11! 4 216110, 41 197/14! 4} 190] O} 7 
1833-34 an2| 7/11| 226 10/1 gis! 1) “| 2921 917] 
1634-35 16) 9/74} 163/12] G| 143//4)103! 143] 0/63 
1£35-36 116/13] 7] yall | 9] Selr4] eé| eoli3l & 
1836-37 PIONS! Qi: COLT) Sl. 213i. 4 £0) 15) 7 
1837-38 100] 5; 1] 79/131 5 711 0} 73/10) 8p 
1838-39 1421/1) 4) 0 121/13 | 1251 3! 9, 107 5 " 
1839-40 110/ 0.10! €3/ 7/11! 62| al aol gulayl 4 
1840-4] 93! 3] 2]. 74lis| 6| 7211317) 711 el.9 
1841.42 il eg} of sala] 5| 55113) 3) 531 o| 2 
1642.43 59/11] 3] 64!12| o| 43)10; 5! ayii5l 2 


X.— Observations of the Dip of the Needle in Southern India 


communicated by Lieutenant Ludlow Engineers. 


The accompanying observations of the Dip of the Needle, 
being but the commencement of a more extensive series, 
would hardly be worthy of publication at present, did they 
not afford a comparison with a set of observations taken about 
5 years ago at the same stations by Mr. Taylor. 
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« An inspection of Table No. 2 will shew the Dip observed 
at the two different periods, the change of Dip in the interval 
and also the Latitude of the Magnetic Equator deduced from 
the Formula 


fad Sis ee. ite & 


§ being the Dip and ) the Magnetic Latitude of the place. 


The mean change of Dip during the interval of about 5} 
years thus appears to be about 34’45” consequently there must 
have been an average annual increase of about 6.’6”. 


Upon comparing this result however with that obtained 
from a series of stationary observations taken at Madras dur- 
ing the last 24 years it would appear to be too large. ‘This 
series is given in Table 1 and calculating the change of Dip 
from the observations in corresponding months of successive 
years we geta mean annual increase of only 2’.5". 


In order that we may form some judgment as to which of 
these two results is most worthy of credit it will be necessary 
to state the circumstances under which the observations were 
severally taken. 


The observations made at Madras form an uninterrupted 
series they were all taken with the same Needle and circle 
and inthe same place. Each monthly result moreover is the 
mean of 16 observations, 2 being taken on the ‘Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week. 


The large result on the other hand is deduced from a com- 
parison of 2 different series of observations taken with differ- 
ent Instruments and Needles and under totally different cir- 
cumstances. Moreover the Needles used in 1838 were cer- 
tainly inferior to those at present employed and the Magnets 
used in Magnetising them being of a small size, could not so 
thoroughly saturate them as the powerful ones now employed. 
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Under these circumstances I think we may safely conclude 
"hat more reliance is to be placed in the smaller result of 2/5” 
than in the large one of 6’6”. 


That the observations now made are not materially in error 
is proved by the accordance of the results taken with differ- 
ent circles and Needles. 


Thus on the 19th April 1844 the Dip taken with a circle 
in the possession of Mr. Taylor, (the same used in the obser- 
vations made in 1843 and 1844) was found to be 7° 25’ 41” 
This result being the mean of 4 different Needles. On the 
same day the Dip found by a different Instrument and Nee- 
dle>(The one always used in the Stationary series) was 
7 26’ 00” or differing from the other by only a few seconds. 


_ The Dip taken with the last Instrument and Needle on 
the 16th July 1844 was found to be 7° 27’ 22”. On the 
following day with another circle belonging to the Magnetic 
Observatory the mean of 3 needles made it 7° 28’ 30”, dif- 
fering from the other by a little more than 1’ 


There is one circumstance arising from a comparison of 
these two sets of observations which appears worthy of at- 
tention. ‘Tracing out the line of the magnetic Equator first 
from the observations made in 1838, and then from those 
in 18384 34, we obtain the figures shewn in the accompany- 
ing Diagram. 

Were we only to regard one of these we might suppose 
that the devious course of this line was simply owing to 
errors of observation, but when we come to compare the two 
we cannot help being struck by their extraordinary similari- 
ty which it would be unreasonable to attribute to the effect 
of accident. The only way by which I can account for it 
is by supposing that the observations are sensibly effected 
by local attraction. The observation taken at the Red Hills 
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when there is an extensive laterite formation, clearly shews 
that the effect of local attraction is very sensible there. For 
at this place which is only 7 miles North of Madras, the Dip 
increasing at the average rate ought to be about 7° 40’ where- 
as by many careful and accordant observations it was found to 
be 7° 08’, the Dip at Poonairy a place 10 miles to the 
North of it being only 7° 54’. This case is perhaps an ex- 
traordinary one but I feel convinced that in most places there 
is an effect produced in this way to a much greater extent 
than is generally supposed and for which allowance ought to 
be made. And it may hereafter be an interesting point to 
determine what effect the Geological formation has upon 
Magnetic Observations, and whether it may not be possible 
by means of such observations to throw some light upon the 
Local Formation. 


TABLE No. 1. 


Observations of the dip taken at Madras, during the years 1842 
1843 and part of 1844, with the same needle. 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different stations 
wn Southern India during the month of December 1843 and 
January and April 1844. 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different stations 
am Southern India during the month of December 1843 and 
January and April 1844. 
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== aaa Liber 
10 a. M. 2) IS iy Me 6 | Pogdele a0 253 
Zaewat| 90.) 1. bo 1.5 225 
802 oss baa 1! SB) 1. 37 eae 
Bae he tel penal ae | Og meee [agen De) oes 
} -—SS|§ ——————— ———————_- 50.2 
| 2.21. 5| 2.20.5! 1.24. 5] 1.25. 0/19, 5a", 87/° 8° 
rom. |is Be 2. 10") “2.48 | 0. 49% 0. °55 
Sores al | 208 0 led. 
g2° Be s4 eer S70). 1. Shu) 13 32 
paniss\ res} 0. 40) | 0S 
se I te a it 
2.98.25 2.27.5] 1.15.75) 1.19.25/19, 52”, 69 
Hep wilt, I\0.047 [0.55 | 3. 47 | 3. 44 
EO 2331-60: $260) 4.7 18a) 4.6416 
ge Ete 31-40) 0/| 4. 25 | 4. 28 
—0. 44|—0. 40| 3. 44]. 3. 51 a 
SSS |_| SS SS ——_ i 
| —0.16.25 —0.14.75} 4. 2.25] 4. 1. 0/19, 53”, 06 
Negapatam. Pie een eases 1. oe | eb 
Lat. 10° 46° N. |73 4. M. 3. AAS: cote 2. 20a) seed 
Long.79° 51’ E. 3 ma es 174] 2. 30 | 2 84 
Mean Dip 2° 19° 32” 2, 44| 2. 49] 1. 19] 1. 26 
3: 1.75] 3. 3.25) 2. 1.751 2. 5. 52°. 33°. 06 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different stations 
in southern India during the Month of December 1843, and 
January 1844. 


@® é ed 
ES $ 2 3 Poles HEEB Poles ie yenss/| 
Place. Bes St Dip, 
2 = | sm | Read- | Read- | Read- | Read- 
Baal zZ ings. ings. ings ings 
As 
1843 | 2 
Dec. 3 
Negapatam. 2th. (L. ol} O: 2.) 0.4) "4. Won aes a 
Mean Dip 2° 19° 32/84 a. mm. 0. 33 (0: 26 |. 4 32) aioe z, 
0. 40 O45 D4). 16) | ZO ee. & 
0. 42°] 0. 34 | 4. on) aleay ie 
_ — ————__. enw 
0.8.25 | 0.10.25] 4. 3, 6! 4.58,75/20, 23/31 |g 23 
= Seen Guna 
Lp, w.JL. 1/—0. 32 |—0) 39 |>4. Sar on wea 
+0. 25/40. 30) 4 40) 4 47 aoe 
4-0) 22/220) 142) Ao 30) ees ES 
=(0.° 5 |—-0.. clo.) 4s Wee s-4 
Saar ee 233 
| 0. 25 | 0.0.5) 4.14. 0| 4.15. 52°. 8.12/53 
M2 p.m |ke, 2] 2) IS 2. 37 | Oae es es 3 
| 3-361) 3.) 38 |) 2458 eae 525 
; 3. 93) Bo 65 22 Sy oes £33 
2. 41| 2 451 1. 46] 1. 43 a, 
2.53.25 2.55.25] 1.53.75] 1.55. 0120, 24°.33 
2)p. we.) > Yl 2. 47 | 8. 43 | 1) Sen aa 
3.519 |) "3: 219 2) 2p nudes 
3.23.1 03. STO) Oe Silacea 
2.18 8. at es tees 
| 2.54.75] 2.52. 0] 1.51. 5] 1.52.25/20, 997.61 
31 P.M. i] o. 50] 0. 53] 2 28] 2 24 
26244 9 19) Sa) ie eeg 
2) 38*| 2)" 40°) 73.. Bil Maemo fe 
Le a3) i 20 28: lal a eae oa 
— 8s 
1.51.25, 1.49.75] 248.95| 2. 48.020, 197.3) |82 s 
! ath =I o 
Tranquebar. 29th. 1) es bas > Mali Wake? oP A aS A 33 2 
Pat: “TS aR EN ag a ae 2 Be | Bon SL A 8. 40 or ees ee 35 
Long. 79° 55’ E, RO MEO ale Bee AOR Me 2 Sn 
Mean Dip 2° 40’ 0” (Digests 330 (yt Bia Parsee Wel acne eee 
| a = wooka 
| 2. 6.25| 2 4.75] 3.20. 0) 3.21. 5)29. 43’.12 [2225 
— — ——— — “Uw as 
| 2) 9. aa 8-40 | ay aie) ae coe 8 
7A A.M 3. BW ed. 1 22.4 Lor ot. oma gar 
3, Opel 5.2 Ns o sel Nome gt 28 
Bie dag. os. du to gid: | AB eae $25 
S| |— 325 
3. 7.75| 3. 6.75| 2. 8.75] 2. 9. 5|2°. 387.19 |" ex 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different stations 
en southern India during the Months of December 1843, and 
January 1844, 


TS CE AT A RE SRS 


r @? 
| EE s ae Poles Pm Poles EORTC 
Place. ges ‘33 Dip. 
| oi | ¢@ | Read- | Read- | Read- | Read- 
! BAR| ZH ings ings ings ings 
| AS 
1843 
Dec. 
Tranquebar. Zoe Ge ye Sie aa oN ct WL AB. Le Ye 
Mean Dip 29 40’ 0/103 a.m. 3. 53} 3. 47 | 2. 30] 2. 27 
Secon Aang Sh ql 2016 
81°, 326 13 20: |) 1. 34 1: 30 
3.35. 5| 3.34. 0| 1.49.25! 1.50. 0/29, 49” 928 
Wa mo 0: 6 |) 0. Ly |. 4, 38 | 4) 35 eas 
ON Sr ko) 40 4s 44) 4 36 eg 8 
81°, 5 ioe 4s er O56 te 42 5 |) 4554 gas 
ae O47 We O86: 4 401) 4056 c= 2 
ee 0.26. 0| 4.47. 0| 4.45.25]2°, 36". 501-= & 
——_—__. —| | ° 3 
Portnova. 30th. es WO ee aie 57 4 gu 8a 
Mat. We) 29°, . N. 3. 15 { 3. 10) 4. 31] 4. 29 S853 
Long. 79°. 48’. E. SO ese 20) ae Ad he 40050) ae 
Meas Dip ae 41" 0/7 Ba Al eh SOs Las. OS) los oO coer 
ER BS a els | poe Seah S255 
| 2.53. 5| 2.51. 5| 4.17, 5] 4.19. 0|8°, 35°. S7/be8a 
— —) ——— S3a8 
Bi arol leis 480 |) 27 55) |) 12.) 55 aay 
A251) 4594 | 3) 44 || 3.746 
AG fede 1a! eh i ah | 3: ae 
3H 147, 23) AS) 2) "4G || 2). 49 
4.4.75) 4.3. 5| 4.17.75| 3.18. 5 3°. 41’. 12 
een uss 5 we | ee 
Te) tarsi (6) 23)) 6.0.20 
1 AG ee 40a 6 Si |) 6) fo9 , 
0. 53] 0. 54] 25. 44] 5. 51 
1.17,75| 1.15. 0| 6. 2. 5] 6. 3.7513°, 39°. 75 
Te 210740) 20 Mtoe \ Os) ght es 
4, 30| 4. 24! 3. 52 | 3. 49 
PACT GN sie ee Mei ewe Ue ar) 
4, 20 | 4 14) 2, 59 | 2. 56 
435.0] 4.33.75) 3. 0.25| 3. 2. 018°. 47°. 75 
1844, ve 
Jan. | 
Pondicherry, Bad Gini 21 ya 5104, 64 | 4. led) & (25 | 
Lat. 11°. 54’. N, (2) p.m. Geel Weng aut oe glen Oni oey 
Long, 79°. 54’. E. GS TRG RO Toya ea aie 
Mean Dip 5Y 5’ 8&”’| 87. 5. 80] 5. 25) 4. 17 | 4. 16 
5:39. 0! 5.87. 0 4.33. 0] 4.35. 5|5°. 6’. 12 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different statvons 
in Southern India during the month of January 1844. 


@® 
£s =r epee Poles Direct. | Poles Reversed. | 
BSgi/ ss PRADA Lay) Fim iy AA cl yh 
Plate. eos 33 Dip. 
od! oz | Read- | Read- | Read- | Read- 
BAR| Z ings. ings. ings ings 
AS : 
1844, | ¢ 
Jan, = 4 
Pondicherry. Dae fle OV 8s S8ely Qi 25. || ee; ae enemas a & 
Mean Dip 5° 5’ 8193 p. mw. 3 J2 5) 3. 155)" 20 OR ae a Soph 
3. 16 |) 3.84) st. as aan ‘fo 
gz Bb Bly Bo: P|) 7a. ene! 2.3 
_ = 
2.46.75! 2.43.75| 7.26. 0| 7.28.25/5°. 6’. 19/228 
— se8 
deep. wel) 215,00 |). 31) 4 | sen 
6. 4d, 6A 252 || eee oad 
85° 5, 43 | 5. 38 | (4. 88) 4.6039 g=3 
5, 36 3 5.3% |) 4 17 ae ati 
| pu 
5.40.75| 5.38. 5| 4.27.75] 4.26.25.5° 37. 31/3u8 
— ‘\626 
41 P.M Tas 5824s. 5 1 as 3 
Boo lt bs 94) 5, Lbs ee 
84°, 5 915 Wl 5.158 apes 
A YO Ve 6 (5, 28 | aaron 
3, 53 1854 |) bo 14 
Ae 401) Ae 36-1) 6.2 ages 
4. 44| 4. 43| 5. 44] 5. 49 
AA 9 {495 | 5 opi pees 
4.28.62) 4.25.62] 5.37. 0| 5.88.37/5°. 2’. 4 
of P. M 21 8, 2BON, 1B. MOn Aa) | aay 
| G 24 | 6 28 | 424 |) ae 
83°, Ge oedia|uGoan gti dea ime 
| 5 18 16d, U8 WV 4h ye aa 
5,48. 0! 5.45.75| 4.29.5! 4.31, 0|5°. 8”. 62 
3a. I] 4. 13.b 4,i4 | 5) Bon] Uemen 
9h a. M at 4, 40 |' 4, 34.) 6213) oe 
4, 46| 4. 46} 5. 58] 6 5 
76°. 4546, \024e A) Sd ene 
4.23.75| 4.21.25} 5.49.25| 5.52. 015°. 6’. 56 
10La.™M. 25. 24) 15. 81) |) SAemonel mA 5s 
5, 44| 5, AL 4 Ag | 4 AS 
81°. 5 Bie BFA B4 b. AN) ages Alm eeeg 
Bi 22): 5h88 I-44 On, Apes 
5.8175, 5.30. 5] 4.85.25) 4.36.2515°. 3°. 44 
2 pan |, 4 Waa) gall eot ae eva arena 
3, 16.) SON 72 IRs eeo7 
84.0 3, 31 §2) bo 1 7) 5p | ae es 
3. 32] 3. 35] 6 481° 6. 56 
3.1.25] 2.58.75 7.16.25] 7.18.75'5°, 8’. 75 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle iaken at different station 
an southern India during the Month of January, 1844. 


a 


1 
= 5 a 2 3 Poles Direct. Poles Reversed. | | 
SSS we) a a 
Place. as pes Dip 
of oF Read- | Read- | Read- | Read- 
Ag | w ings. ings ings. ings. 
Sed 
As | | 
1844 
Jan. | 
Pondicherry. Brdl, Wee By ee Bras Ss Wee ey Gaal 2 Bees) 
22 pM 5. 54| 5. 451 5. 55] 5. 52 
Re ay | ae 58 | 4s 35 | 4, 48 
Benet. Again Aug) | vel 
5. 26.0| 5.23.75| 4.38.75] 4.41.25! 5°, 27.44 
“Sadras. Metin epee ie | 6. el | 4.%49)| 5.15 
Lat. 12°. 32’ N. [5 pm. ie Gale Gh 5S. | 6. 15) | 16 12 
Long? 80°. 12’ E. eet ey! 16.1.) boa S4. | (5st 
Mean Dip 6°7’ 34” Gig 6 14) 504 Be ag 
6.44.25| 6.42.25] 5.28. 0} 5.34.25] 6°. 77.19 
Heer ibe. 559 | 6 bs Sle Bl Be 7 
Sb xo ane Ge tl Gan 435 68a 10) 62 
6. 34! 6. 30] 5, 49! 5, 56 c 
G35 1G) ah Po eG | 5218 2 
————— eB 
1 6.29.75| 6.27.25! 5.34. 0| 5.37. 0| 6°. 2°.12 E 
fesse | a0 sa.| (8 8 |, & 14 = 
Re TSA at 1B i) See 2h ye een) 29 3 
og fae on | 844 | ogi’ 45 2 
3. 40 | 3. a 8. 31 7, 56 s 
—_—— +} —_—_— 8 
3.59.75| 3.58. O| 8.19. 0] 8.21. 0] 6°. 9’.44 |4 
go | 
Mes. 26 eS. Wh | 8) tS, 8) OFS = 
4. 29| 4, 32] 8 39] 98. 48 a 
Boa Ay. Aa Rt DOs, a8e 48 3 
Fe Si ar a5) Bea I By TO g 
3.54. 5| 3.52. 0} 8.24.75] 8.27. 016°. 97.56 |S 8 
10 A. ut. 1, 455) 4. 56] 6. 22) 6. 26 o.8 
Geng a Gio 4. | 65.580 | Gar 5z ts 
me 30. f 5! 3h | 66: 557 |. 62. 58 as 
i 1G ee ey Lr | Ge ee: 165) 26 85 
Ng ES | ea as 
5.28.25] 5.26, 5| 6.41.25] 6.41.75] 6°. 4’.44 | 3 
Biers | settee lo 5. 014 | 18 <2 
Ae Te a CH Se eee ed oo 
Me Age ee LGr |. 6)” 5.0 Geu 4 =: 
6 8} 6 1] 5. 4) 5. 43 58 
Ray es | RUE REE 56 
i deaeeetiole 6.40. 5| 5.44.25] 5.45.25/6°. 127.94 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different stations 
in southern India duriug the Month of January and Apri 1844. 
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om t 
SEIS RES : 
Bes | os Poles Pee Poles Bee. | 
Place. aes ‘33 Dip 
areres oz Read- | Read- | Read- | Read- 
BAe | z ings. ings. ings. ings. 
AS 
1844, 
Jan. 
Sadras. 5th. WP BSE Ue ake 6. 24 6. 28 
5. 56 tb.) 1 6. Si Graal 
5.46) 5. 40) ha 
54 bee al Gy ween tebe men 
5.30.75| 5,30. 5| 6.41. 5| 6.43. 5] 6°. 6’. 56 
Bi 6) 26) 1.6: 230 a) eau aiemce 
6; 52\1) 6) 53 |, 6) 12) enna 
6.154.106, 49 || 5, .e dio mel 
Give 19'1'6. S's) So e1S) Norms 
6.37.75| 6.35.75} 5.40.25] 5.40. 0} 6°. 8’. 44 
Red Hills. Apr. 5th TU AARON eestor CS ote alte 
Latitude 13°10’ |7S a M. 7. 31] 7. 35) 8 46) 8. 44 
Longitude 80° 15’ We AL ie 8 18. 2a meee: 
Mean Dip 7° 59’ 32”! 1 Co 8. 82s eames 
Pun ite Police itis else Co) all 
Tee ONT 0.) BLT e ie aims 
GAS eS A526, 45 see 
4.49 1% 46 | 8; Abu, sSuede “ 
; _ = & 
7.22. 5| 7.22.25} 8.32.62] 8.30. 5/70, 56’, 97 
: - a 
81 A. M MEMES ME lasts Hoc t patsyoctal alt wtsi) 8 og 
8: 36 [82036 | 8. 1 15:|,) Bares i 
Bevo Webs. || eS soe ees g 
Ce G55 lege reds | pte Oise agemeO ee 
8.987. 58.1 88. nO eemee s 
Bi i5 Wi 8o VODs Serle mee 4 
B48 4.08. 501: Bnei) ame @ 
‘ 8.154 8.350, 1 2 ae eee 2 
€ o 
8.21.88] 8.20.12] 7.33.62] 7,33. 0179, 57.15 1% 
fot 
43 p s em ae ii eM Cece ial ape 10 : 
B24 V8.6 88 qs VP aN ae = 
BO se)! (2)\ 8. oil hae a 
8 6] 8. 8 |: 8. 12 1) Bh ae % 
W52 VO 480) Sp ae FI 
TSO) | 7e 460) 8. Toa eae Fa 
82146 9 85 49.08 7) oul are ee 
B42 8 sa5al 67. WOuly emma 3 8 
~ eee 2 " 
i 8.21. 0} 8.20. 5| 7.37.88] 7.37.62]72. 59’. 25/7 
2.8 
53 P.M. Le pide Merona: Be Tag eee me ES 
| Ge SSa ep Set. Si 345u)) Sanaa Sear; 
CaO a. Bh i. 8s Gay eB RRIS 53% 
To OSM gue. 23, Il 8: 816) |p Seeks ge3 
6,58 |e?) 20) 8: 10 | 8) 86 4S 
6. 5a0aG. ao) "8. 16 |e ae fam 
B08 A 8h ee 8. 988: cae . Ese 
Sie 73 deat 924) 8) C85 | Rhee ae 
ee | pal See 
7.30. 0' 7.31. 01 8.32,75| 8.31.75 8&. 1’. 37° 3° 
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| Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different statiens 
in southern India during the Month of April 1844. 


STOO meee ain kee inition NS 


o. 
| BE Sg Poles LOE Poles Reversed. 
Place. Seeds pais) Di 
= as 2 © Read- | Read- | Read- | Read- E 
SOB | 24 | ings. ings. | ings. ings. 
ee 
| 1844 
Apr. 6th 
Red Hills, (eA. M We 30" 32 |) 8-52 (os 49 
| Gnas tan 8 top| Gey OT 
: G52) Gs ot 8. 16) |, (8h 3 
) Wedea) V7 40 I OP 0 |) 94 5 
| 7.19.5) 7.19. 6| 8.37, 0| 8.37. 017°. 58°. 25 
| 9 A. M. Aegis | netlas.lmigll Isles 
| BO yy CU Gy Nee MO) 
| AS e Ae Re OO 25 
SU SSO To tet BD 
: | 8.21. 5] 8.21. 5| 7.34.25) 7.34.25/79. 57’. 88 
4k Pp. M. 11 7. 43| 7. 451 8. 502] 8. 46 
Wels Tom ts | 8 3a 8s 85 
6, 451 6. 42] 8. 32| 8. 29 
MAN oe meserl | Gi ts |) 91 6 
7.20.25} 7.19.00] 8.45.50] 8.44.00/8°. 2”. 18 
df P. M. A Seoli ime seme eh | ke ned (ee hanes 
9 50. e e47 |) 8h 51 8 66 
8 47) 8 45 | 7. 47 | 7. 44 
Westie Be Folio | te 20 
8.28.75| 8.26.75| 7.39.50| 7.38.25)8°. 3°. 31 | 
NE SATE SIA) | Re a | ee } 
Poonary. — | Apr. 9th Ney sa a8 lee is, | Bl : 
Lat. 13°. 20". N. |7Z a.m. Teoma S155. \k Sis 58 # 
Long. 80°. 10’, E. Ta aes eS Been) 8.9125 E 
Mean Dip 7° 55’ 0” he AueM| 2s 4 40 | 3) 2. a 
7.25.25} 7.23.25p 8.84.25) 8.33.75|7°. 59°12 |= 
a | | x 
i P.M, Qi eweool legion | ig yaa Wt 10 R 
Sy Ae Se ae eT. AB ie ae : 


: 8. 0} 7. 58 7. 55 [ 7. 50 


8.29.25) 8.28.25) 7.31. 0| 7.30. 0/79. 59’.62 


= 

R 

s 

4s} 
_oEU| RaEE a8 
QU AMOr Wee eG F022 | Za We aa 
8. 30] 8. 30, 7%. oy 7. 45 ric 
t 8. O| 8. O| 7. 501 7. 45 Se 
hue SeySOu S50 WIS | oes) Ie a8 
|} | ASE 
8.22. 5| 8.22. 5) 7.32.75] 7.31. 0/79. 57’.19 | 38 
Shoe me) | Meg 43 | 7.42 | 8. 42] 8. 42 an 
TOO Wega On|) 18e°22 |) 8) 22 ga 
ee dd) OAD 85) 8.) AG 8 
Pepe oe W800) | 8.) PG 55 
el ewcall wav ole 

: Ps 7.24.95! 7.24.75! 8.29.75' 8.29.25! 79.57. 0 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different stations 
i Southern India during the months of January and April 1844. 
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t 
A g a-t os s Poles Direct. | Poles Reversed. 
= et ~ & SSS eee ee eee 
4s wo ° 
Place. Cane une Dip. 
" ee 32 Read- | Read- | Read- | Read- 
sAa| Zz ings ings. ings. ings. 
AS 
| 1844 
April 
Poonary. 10th. cite 6 Uae) 8. 14 8.) 15 
ik a. M ee a 41 | 8. 236 
7. 35] 7. 34 47} 8. 51 
6, 54) 6. 56 | 8.) Vs esas 
7.19. 0) 7.17.75) 8.27.25! 8.26.5 |7°. 52’. 62 
8L A.M Bg a | ee PT ei eee 
8.96.) 8.23.) 1 4e ae 
8 4a f 8.0 474, Se Pewee 
7. 49 | 7. 54] 6. 56] 6. 54 
8.16.75] 8.16.75) 7.28.5 | 7.26.75|7°, 52’. 16 
92a.u.j{L. 1] 5, 24] 5. 28) 10. 33] 10. 25 og 
5. 21 |..5._, 16) 10,: 25. | 10ne9 ‘¢ 
5. 431 5. 47 | 10. 34/10. 31 ey 
bo. 4 5.) | 9. ado sigmee Fr 
Se ee | ae a | ow 
5. 28 | 5.22.75] 10.19.25 10.18.7579, 50°. 1% 
Rareeecwds BES WS 5 Pas 
SP MeO. Eh te ae te 8,3 aoe Ze 
7, 241 7% 2a) 804" eae P= 
1:40 72 45°| 8539 | 82 4a ge 
he Ble Reo Re 2 eres BS 
a | || sos * 
7.17.25} 7.21 8. 24| 8.26. 5/7°. 52’. 18 
AR thew se0ire, |e | Shee. epee 
7,32 b. T_ 30+) 84.40.) 5 Saon 
85° O be 757 |. 8 ere ees 
6:55.) 6.258 | 8. 20P game 
_— —— __ oe Oe - - 
c 7.26.75|  7.25.75| 8.22.75| 8, 22 [79. 54”. 32 
5} em el 8g 8. ig) yao lene 
8,1 25 |S... Dea 7, (4a ee 
8; 34) 8.236] 7.035). dee 
Te Wo Tay ae |) 7. Wea he, tes 
8.15.25, 8.14.75] 7.36.75| ‘7. 36 |7°. 55’. 68 
. q —_—— = re reat 
Eee Sos Rew bar 1) 7055 |r 250 | 9. 10 | | Seay 
Marat 5 TagO0 [at gion 8.) aloe | a aes 
Meee oe Ta10 (e710 | usiaee Smee 
pa S02 8 Oi as | OO) oue 2 
7.31.25] 7.32.5] 8. 45.0| 8.46.25/8°. 8’. 75/5 
sees | sees | oad 
A 9,00 | 9 ae} 808 | Same & 
8.5 (eS. 10d Wi gte | tad é 
8. 20| &. 201 7 20! 7%. 25 
9. 10{ 9. 15} 8 15| 8 20 Fi 
| | Qa 
8.3875) 8.42.5 | 7.43.75] 7.46.25/8°. 12”, 82/5 
| t1 
Tapoesdl Fin AD Met ol, | AiO ka 3 
6. 15| 6. 10] 9. 20| 9. 10 & 
6. 15 166815. 19.4157) Se 
6. 50| 6. 55 | 10. 10 | 10.10 
6.37.5 6.37.5! 9.43.75 9.41.25/8°. 10’. 0 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different stations 
in Southern India during the month of Apri 1844. 


ot 
EG ois S Poles Direct. | Poles Reversed. 
Place. mee 6S | Dip. 
: ace B SZ Read- | Read- | Read- | Read- 
SAAS ings. ings. ings. ings. 
| AS 
1844. | 
April. 
Goomerapoondy. Eero ie 40 Pvt 455] 92) 40 |] 95! 40 
29th 6.50} 6. 501}) 8 45 | 8. 45 
6. 40| 6. 40] 8 40] 8. 40 
Waa NS FAD. 9.35 | 9.) 35 
7.13.75, 7.13.75! 9.10. 0 9.10, 0/8°. 11.87 }2 3 
ee — 2A 
Shooloorpet. 24th. Vos a6 (8.210 | 10. 15.) 10, 15 Fs 
Lat. 13° 41’ N. 7 20| 7 20 8. 45 | 8. 50 “5 
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Observations of the Dip of the Needle. 


(No. 30. 


Observations of the Dip of the Needle taken at different stations 


ix southern India during the Month of April 1844. 


Place. 


Voogelly. 
vat. 14° 0° 
ong. 79° 58’ 


Jean Dip 9° 24’ 0” 


yoodoor. 

vat. 14° 9° 
ong. 08? 554 
Sean Dip 9° 


® 3 
HR} ) : 
ake 3 5a Poles rig 
“pa oY 
oft | sz Read- | Read- Read- 
SAalZ ings. ings. ings. 
as | 
1844 
April. 
25th 1} 8 55] 8. 55/10. 15 
y. 8. 15] ¢ 20] 10. 00 
E. 8 00} 7. 55] 9. 25 
9. 25] 9. 30] 10. 20 
8.38.75, 8. 40] 10. 0. 
al 10; 15) 10% ADO, 
9. 20] 9, 20] 8. 50 
9, OB 9. CDV B.078 
10. 25} 10. 20 | 9. 30 
~9.51.95| 9, 50. | 8.55. 
Bo. Lle-B) 905) sees (oe we 
30°) Sap | 20" oe 
7. 451 7. 45! 10. 20 
R35 8 ae a1, ee 
| 8. 2.50, 8. 3.75] 10.53.75 
I. 2}. 8). 45.)° 8 45.110. 65 
8 10] 8 10] 9 50 
Bebe 8.20159; “Bs 
8. 50; 8. 50/10, 35 
© 8. 30] 8.31.25) 10.18.75 
26th. | 9. 45 | 9. 40110, 40 
N. 8. 40; 8. 401 9. 40 
cue 8. 50 8, 50 9, 50 
37° 24” » 9. 30} 9. 25] 10. 20 
fea 9.8.75 | 10.7.5 
2! 10. 50 | 10. 55; 9. 35 
9. 40! 9. 40] 8. 59 
D> 404. 9.)40s|/ 82. 3 
10. 30/10. 35 | 9. 30 
10. =| 10.12.5) 9. 6.25 
Tae 1] BF 80'| 9 520 Hee So 
7. 551 7. 50 |.10. 35 
TU NL) ABEOS 3 
8.30 |..8, 25] 11, 30 
8. 8.75! 8. 5.0 111. 0. 0 
2 8, 20 U5 iG, 990) (1052-48 
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&. 30] 8. 35] 10. 00 
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Poles Reversed. 


Read- 
ings. 


9. 10 
8. 50 
8. 10 
9. 30 


8.55. 


11, 20 
10. 45 
10. 25 
ll. 30 


10.52,5 


9°, 


» eS ISS, 


10.26.25 9°. 


10,1.15) 9°, 


9°. 


Dip. 


20’. 0 


Taken in the Verandah ofthe Pub- 
lic Bungalow by T- G. Taylor Esq- 


22’ 82 


28’ 12 


. 38’.75 


33’.75 


Taken in the Verandah of the Pub. 


lic Bungalow by T. G. Taylor Esq. 


37’ .B2 
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XI.— Notices. o 


PONDICEHRRY FossiLs.—The specimens taken home by Mr. Kaye 
from Varadoor, Verdachellum, &c. were exhibited to the Geological society 
during the course of last summer and pronounced “ to be a splendid col- 
lection. Prof. Forbes called it an enormous addition to the Fauna, of the 
most beautiful forms and of the most interesting period. When they 
were first seen they were supposed to be upper cretaceous and eyen to 
contain a mixture of tertiary forms and as it was just at that time a sub- 
ject of much discussion whether there was any passage between the chalk 
and tertiary rocks, the Pondicherry beds were by many supposed to form 
the link. Subsequently however they were discovered to belong to the 
lower green sand and Neocomien. The neocomien beds are known certainly 
to exist only in the south of France, and there are none of the fossils in 
England, but Professor Forbes has compared mine with the beautiful en- 
gravings of the French geologists and has identified several of the ammo- 
nites and some of the singular forms, which for want of a better name we 
used to call hamites, with these French fossils: they are the lowest bed 
ofthe green sand, or between the green sand and the Oolite and the 
Indian fossils became doubly interesting from the fact that just as I 
brought them before the meeting, the existence of these neocomien beds 
in England was a subject of keen debate.” Zvtract of a letter dated 
October 1843. 


In a notice of the sitting of the Geological Society on the 31 January, 
it is stated that the Pondicherry fossils are nearly all new forms whence 
the bed is considered to belong to the lowest part of the lower gveen sand, 
whilst from the occurrence of many well known green sand specimens in 
the Verdachellum and Trichinopoly deposits they have been referred to 
the upper green sand. In this report (by the curator) 156 new species of 
mollusca are described and named. Atheneum. 


A Subsequent leiter dated in March last states : 


“ Our fossils have lately attracted still more attention than before. At 
the anniversary meeting this year they were almost the only things on 
the table and formed one of the main topics of the President’s speech. 
A long report on them was also read by Professor Forbes the curator of the 
museum, and there seems now to be little doubt left that the Trichinopo- 
ly and Verdachellum beds are of nearly the same age and are contempo- 
raneous with our English green sand. There are several shells common 
to Trichinopoly and Verdachellum and which are quite identical with 
fogsils of the green sand. The Pondicherry beds are lower than these, 
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ar come nearest to what the French called the Neocomien beds the word 
is derived from Neocomiensis—Neufchatel—because they are principally 
developed there.” 


“They are the lowest beds of the green sand, and I believe we have not 
their exact equivalents in England. They abound in beautiful and pecu- 
liar ammonites anda great variety of those fossils which we used to call 
hamites but which have various other denominations such ptycoceras, 
ancyloceras, &c. &c. not intelligible to you without specimens: the 
French have published beautiful but rather imaginative drawings of these 
fossils, some of which our specimens will I believe correct. Professor Forbes 
has nearly completed his list of these fossils : naming and describing them 
and the President is anxious to have them published as soon as possible. 
Another circumstance has given our collections an interest : that is, the 
great abundance of volutes (of which there are nearly 10 species) and the 
presence ofthe cyprea, cerithium and one or two other shells (which 
have hitherto been thought almost peculiar to the tertiary beds) in forma- 
tions of such great age. This circumstance affects several geological 
theories ofimportance. There was one very valuable specimen in your 
Verdachellum set. It was the bones of an ophiura or starfish which 
Professor Forbes says is the best preserved specimen he ever saw from 
the cretaceous beds.” 


DiscovERY OF RoMAN Coins IN THE COIMBATORE DisTRICT.—In 
the month of May 1842 after a heavy fall of rain, an earthern pot was 
discovered in a piece of waste land belonging to the village of Vella- 
loor about 4 miles to the east of the town of Coimbatore, which on exami- 
nation was found to be filled with silver coins. When brought to the Col- 
lector they were found to be Roman Denarii, 522 in number, chiefly of 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, with a few of Caligula and Claudius. The 
earthern vessel in which they had lain was like the common terra cotta 
lota of the present time. It was broken to pieces in the scramble of the 
finders to possess themselves of its contents. Vellaloor is not known to 
be remarkable as a place of importance either in ancient or modern 
times. 


Only eleven different types were found to occur in the large number of 
coins above mentioned. 
1. Obv. Head of Augustus. °2 72-222 oaAY Kites ....134 examples. 


CAES. AVGVSTVS. DIVI. F. PATER. PATRIAE. 
Rey. The Pontifical instruments and two bucklers between the stand- 
ing figures of Caius and Lucius. 
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C. L. CAESARES. AVGVSTI. F, COS, DESIG. PRINC. IVVENT. 


Poet MMSEREUS. 192 4S os he pot iieaisaeat. os% 1 example 
AVGVSTVS. DIVI. B. 

Diana Venetrix. 

‘ IMP.X. 

Peper ret@e WiMeTis 55) cis beget £ Sires wis os slasese dont wes 378 examples. 
TI. CAESAR. DIVI. AVG. F. AVGVSTVS. 


The Emperor seated in a chair. 
PONTIF. MAXIM. 
eueete ee ge PIMISUS HENION 6... LS ee ek cee cae bie 1 example. 
NERO. CLAVDIVS. DRVSVS. GERMANICVS. IMP. 
A triumphal arch ; on the frieze, 
DEGERMANIS.* 
_ 5. Head of Germanicus (son of the above).............. 1 example. 
GERMANICVS CAES. P. C. CAES. AVG. GERM. 
Head of Caligula. 
C. CAES. AVG. GERM. P. M. TR. POT. III. COS. II. 
Sete DEM rippinia 0 i eee eee te .1 example. 
AGRIPPINA. MAT. CAES. AVG. GERM. 
Head of Caligula. | 
C. CAESAR. AVG. GERM. P. M. TR. POT.+ 
- 4. Head of Caligula. 
* ©. CAES,. AVG. GERM. P.M. TR. POT .... ...... 1 example. 
Radiated Head between two stars.{ 
EM PIAUIONNS es we es een sees denne 1 example. 
TI. CLAVD. CAES. AVG. GERM. P. M. TR. P. ° 


Female seated. 
CONSTANTIAE. AVGVSTI,|| 

RMN OUR AUONUS 5. uo. ccs ae eh et ee eee ee oes 1 example. 
DIVVS. CLAVDIVS. AVGVSTVS. a Carpentum drawn by 4 horses. 


In the exergue. 
EX. 8S. C.§ 
eee ead of Claudius’. 5.2 22. Gos o. oe ee es eee 
TT. CLAVD. CAESAR. AVG. P. M. TR. VI. IMP. XI. 
_ Victory pointing with a cadeuceus to a serpent. 


PACI. AVGVSTAE, 


* No. 1 of Akerman’s Desc. Cat. I. p. 148. 
+ No. 1 of Akerman’s Desc. Cat. I. p. 151. 
+ No. 11 of Akerman’s Desc. Cat. I. p. 152. 
{| No. 2 of Akerman’s Desc. Cat. I. p. 155. 
? No. 7 of Akerman’s Desc. Cat, I. p. 156. 


..2 examples 


Cd 
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“43. Head of Claudiuyg .in 0 act (0) ee .. 1 example. 
*  QLAVD. CAESAR. AVG. P. M. TR. POT. IMP. X. 
An oak wreath within which, 
S. P:.Q..R. PP. OB. ©.'8: 


522 
Roman coins have been frequently met with in Southern India particu- 


larly in Coimbatore. The Collector in forwarding the above described 
specimens to Government, notices a similar discovery as having been made 
at Palachy in the same district in 1800. “ A pot was dug up containing a 
great many Roman coins of Augustus and Tiberius. They were of two 
kinds but all of the same weight and value.”* These were probably the 
same referred to in asketch found among the late Col. Mackenzie’s 
papers of “gold and silver imperial coins found in Coimbatore,” 
the latter in Kongyam in 1801. Of these there are 10 drawings 
all of silver denarii, of the same types as Nos. 1 and 3 above described 
and the recurrence of which in such large numbers, on two different 
occasions, is sufficiently remarkable. Col. Mackenzie’s other sketches 
refer to “ gold coins found at Caroor in 1806.” They are five 
in number all of different types. 1. AVGVSTVS DIVI. F. with a very 
curious and apparently undescribed reverse like a dog or sow or some 
large quadruped, with its nose to the ground and its tail over its back, 
below which in the exergue IMP. X. 2. The common type of Tiberius 


as Pontifex Maximus. 3. Of Antonia CONSTANTLE. AVGVSTA. P 
(Akerman D.C. I. p. 148. No. 1.) 4. Two of Claudius, one CONSTANTL# ? 
AVGVSTI (Akerman I p.“155. No. 2.) and the other 8. P.Q. R. P.P. 

OB. C. S. in an oak wreath. Mr. Garrow a former Collector of Coimba- i 
tore, in a.letter dated 1817, also alludes to a silver coin of Augustus found d 
in one of the old tombs called Pandu Culis with a number of the irregu- ( 


larly shaped punch coins, met with in all parts of India. A letter from 
Mr. Alexander Davidson, formerly Governor of Madras published in the 
2d vol. of the Asiatic Researchest dated July 1787 mentions the discovery 
of a number of Roman gold coins at Nellore, by a ryot ploughing. 
About 30 fell into the hands of the Nawab Amir ul Umra among which 
were several Trajans in fine preservation. His Highness PECAe REE 
two to Mr. Davidson, a Hadrian and Faustina. 

In June 1838, an aureus of Trajan in fine preservation was picked up 
by a woman gathering sticks on the side of a stony hill near the village 
of Athiral in the Chitwail Talook of the Cuddapah District. 

Oby. Head of Trajan. 

* Hamilton’s Gazetteer p. 636. 8vo. ed. voce Palachy. 


Buchanan’s Journey II. 318. His description is somewhat inaccurate. 
+Asiatic Researches, vol. II. p. 331, 8vo. ed. 


——-— ee ee lc cele llCE 
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IMP. TRAIANO. AVG. GER. DAC. P.M. TR. P. 0 
Rey. A soldier with a spear over his shoulder marching to the right. 
COS. V. P. P. S. P. Q. R. OPTIMO. PRINC.. 


A solidus of Zeno was found in company with three or four of the 
pagodas called Animitti from their bearing the impression of an ele- 
phant and with several silver coins of the type figured by Prinsep as 
No. 9 ofhis Ceylon Series* at the foot of an insulated hill in the Tiruman- 
galum Talook of the province of Madura in May 1839. The Animitti 
were struck by the Princes of the Shera Dynasty. The type of the Roman 
coin, which has been pierced to be worn as an ornament, bears the armed 
bust of the Emperor, with 

DN. ZENO. PERP. AVG. and the type of victory holding a long cross 
VICTORIA. AVGGG. 9. In the exergue CONOB.+ 

Still more recently in June 1840 a hoard of Roman aurei was discovered 
at the Village of Darphal about 15 miles from Sholapoor. They were 
contained in a small earthen lota and only eighteen were secured, chiefly 
of the reign of Severus, but a few also of Antoninus, Commodus, Lucius 
Verus, and Geta. Drawings of a few have been seen and some of these 
prove to be rare types, such as Severus, 


ADVENTVI. AVG. FELICISSIMO. AkermanDesc.Cat. No. 3 vol.1. p.341 


FELICITAS SAECVLI do. do. do. No.36 343 
FORTVN. REDVCI. 44 344 
PROVIDENTIA. Medusa’s head. 126 349 


- One of the Emperors on horseback spearing a Lion appears to refer to 
a type of Commodus (Akerman No. 99) but the legend is illegible in the 
drawing. There is also a specimen of Lucius Verus with tke type of 
(Esculapius—and SALVTI. AVG. V.S.P. Q’R. TR. POT. III. COS. II. 


- It may be added that Roman coins are frequently picked up along the 
sea shore, to the South of Madras, on mounds of sand distant about 5 or 
miles apart, on the surface of which they are discovered after high winds 
or heavy rains. They are mostly oboli worn so smooth as to leave 
little more than the head and device discernible. The legends of Valen- 
tinian, Theodosius and Eudocia, have however been read. Old Hindu 


and Chinese coins are met on the same spots. aes 


OccuRRENCE OF GRAPHITE IN TINNAVELLY AND TRAVANCORE.— 
This fact was communicated to us in a letter from a valued correspon- 
dent transmitting a number of specimens of limestone from a great bed 


* Journal Asiatic Society, vol. vi. pl. 20. p. 298. 
¢ No. 1 of Ackerman’s Des. Cat. II. p. 38}. 
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of that rock near Papanassum apparently primary with gneiss on the flanks. 
This bed runs N. W. and S. E. The graphite occurs both in the limestone 
and the gneiss and was met with most abundantly in some specimens of yel- 
lowish calcareous spar obtained from a quarry or pit in kunkur close to the 
village of Vickersingam which is at least a mile ora mile and a half §. of the 
great limestone bed and with a chain of gneiss hills between. The kunker is 
soft, friable and dug for lime and the cale-spar concretions form boulders in 
the general mass. “The brilliant metallic scales” our correspondent conti- 
nues “ in the yellowish calc spar must be graphite notwithstanding their 
brillianey. Rubbed on paper and looked at direct the marks appear black 
and carbonaceous, but examined obliquely they have the appearance almost 
of globules of quicksilver,—native amalgam. You will observe these 
graphite scales also in the specimens from the regular limestone hed ; also 
in some decomposing specimens of Gneiss and felspar from the Ayen 
Covil Ghat.* In Travancore the specimens of graphite are from the base 
of the mountains at Caviattan coodul about E.N. E. of Trivanderam, but 
you will observe in the 6th Volume of the Madras Quarterly Journal 
p- 57.in the account of the Trivanderam observatory by Mr. Caldecott. 
that graphite (misprinted granite) is stated to be largely disseminated in 
the laterite ,which I did not know atthe time I found my specimen. The 
scales at Trivanderam however are very small. I understand also that. 
graphite scales of large size were found at Coolatoray 20 miles S. of Tri- 
vanderam when searching there in General Fraser’s or Mr. Casamajor’s- 
time for coal, so that the graphite tract seems to extend from about 8°—15'— 
to about 8°—45’ on both sides of the mountains, but perhaps still farther 
though legs easily observable in the highly crystalline varieties of gneiss. 
If these indications follow the direction of the strata N. W.and 8, E. may 
they not point to the similar deposit in Ceylon?” 


The specimens above adverted to, were examined by Dr. Macleod who 
recognised the graphite immediately. He compared the scales with the 
finest London B.B. drawing pencil which they resembled exactly. He 
also tried them with the blow pipe and with acids and deflagrated them 
with nitrate of ammonia; though, as he observed these tests are hardly 
necessary to identify graphite, simply rubbing it on paper with the finger 
being sufficient. The greasy, unctuous touch and fine metallic polish of 
the finger are sufficiently characteristic. 


LANGUAGE OF THE GONDS OR GOANDS.—* The people about* here’s 
[Karanjia 16 miles W. of Amarkantak] “are Gonds they know but 


* Between Culdacoorchy in Tinnevelly and Colatoorpolay in Trivancore, in which also 
a deposit of a kind of tufa or kunkur rock was met witb, forming a wallor cliff with 
caverns containing large stalactical concretions. 


i 
| 
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_ “Tittle of the Gond language; Hindui and Hindustani are spoken through- 
_ “out all the districts W. of Jubbalpar. I have begun making a collection 
hee of Gond words and I am astonished to find that many are either Cana- 
| “xese or Tamil.” Extracts of a letter from the Revd. Mr. Loesch to the 
_ Revd. Mr. Mitchell, Bombay, dated eaten 1 April 1842. Or. Chi. Spec. 


Vol. 3. (2nd. Series) p. 240. 


If this fact proves to be correct, it opens an interesting field for ethno- 
logical investigation. The Revd. M. Loesch was the head of a German 
Mission proposed to be founded in Goandwana. He arrived in Bombay 
in September 1841, with 5 unordained brethren who were artisans and 
agriculturists. After some difficulty in selecting a station they rented some 
waste lands at Karangia. But the climate proved uncongenial. Four out 
of the six Missionaries died of fever and in the begining of !843 the two 
remaining brethren abandoned their station and came to Kamptee in- 


tending however to resume the Mission. 


_ To the same effect Mr. D. F. M’Leod of the Bengal Civil Service, writes 
to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society : “I have long purposed intimating 
to you a remarkable philological fact. It was clearly ascertained by a 
German missionary, named Loesch, that the language spoken by our 
Gonds is fundamentally the same with the Canarese. Mr. Loesch had 
become familiar with the latter formerly at Mangalore, and other places 
under the Bombay Presidency, and found himself able almost to converse 
with the Gonds, or at all events to make himself in a great measure un- 
derstood by them by using this language; and being a gentleman of 
great acquirements and philological acuteness, had he lived, I have no 
doubt he would have been able to throw much light on the isteresting 
question of the origin of the people. It has been decreed otherwise ; but 
were the facts generally known, Canarese scholars might be induced to 
turn their attention to the subject.” #riend of India 28th March 1844. 


p. 203. 


Eariy use or Cast Iron 1n Curna.—A letter has recently been re- 
ceived from the celebrated Prussian missionary Gatzlaff, who is at present 
in China. It contains the following curious observations: “I have obtain- 
ed uncontradictable evidence that the art of constructing buildings of cast 
iron was practised several centuries ago in the celestial empire. I found on 
the summit of a hill near the town of Tsing-Kiang-Foo, in the province of 
Kiang-Nan, a pagoda entirely formed of cast iron, and covered with bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions. The dates and the form of the character belong 
to the period of the dynasty of the Tsangs, who occupied the throne as 
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arly as the fifth or sixth century of the christian era. This monument, 
therefore may be presumed to be twelve hundred years old. The structure 
is singularly elegant, in its form, and surpasses every thing of the kindI _ 
have hitherto seen.” Br. and For. Review 


DISCOVERY OF SULPHATE OF BARYTES OR HEAVY SPAR ON THE 
East GuHauts BY CAPTAIN NEWBOLD.—Captain Newbold in a recent 
communication informs us that he has lately discovered the existence 


of Sulphate of Barytes in the Nulla Mulla hills (Eastern Ghauts) in the {J # 
vicinity of Gazoopelly in the Kurnool territory, in about Latitude 1589 — }} 
25 N. oe 

“The site” he adds, “lies about 6 miles easterly from the village, in the : } p 
jungle, and is marked by numerous excavations formerly made by the na- _ | o 
tives in search of lead. The barytes occurs in the argillaceous and arena- ‘ff |! 
ceous shales into which the Kurnool and Cuddapah limestone often passes. eid 
These rocks are intersected by rake, or fissuriferous veins, composed prin- | by 


cipally of quartz, and argillaceous and calcareous matter, abounding with yt 
galena in nests and strings, and sulphate of barytes in masses; nodules _| fl 
and broken veins, having externally a yellowish brown ferruginous aspect. _| Ii! 
The sulphate is both of the crystalline and massive varieties with alamel- | {id 
lar structure often curyed in the latter and divisible into right rhombic Bw 
prisms. The colour white and greyish-transparent, easily frangible. | pip 
Before the blow pipe it decrepitates, phosphorises and fuses with,difficul- ig 
ty intoawhite enamel. In the interior flame it assumes a burning sul- ber 
phurous or hepatic taste and on being bruised with the hammer or rub- vi 


bed with any hard substance, gives out a sulphurous odour. Hardness: — | 4| 
3. of Mohs; spec. grav. I found to be 4-2, a little less than that of Eu- — , fy 
repean sulphates which vary from 4-4 to 4-7 the difference probably aris- —_—f jw 
ing from foreign admixture.” tne 
“ The following is an abstract ofan analysis of this mineral with which ~~ | J 
I have been favored by my friend J. Macleod Esq.; Inspector Genera] — Kone 
of Hospitals. ‘A portion of the mineral was digested in muriaticand ~~ | - 
mts 5 - 4 ‘ ° e if 
nitric acid, but they had no action on it. Another portion was boiledin | bab 
a solution of carbonate of Potass. The solution thus formed was tested — | ei 
for sulphuric acid by muriate of Barytes, which proved the presence of LD 
sulphuric acid. The insoluble portion now dissolved in dilute muriatie | ”" 
acid, forming a solution which yielded a white precipitat to dilute sulph. mm 


Acid. A portion of this pr€cipitate was evaporated to dryness and dis- 

solved in alcohol. The solution was ignited but the flame exhibited no | 
appearance of that beautiful carmine colour so peculiar and so charae- | 
terestic of the soluble salts of strontian. It was therefore not strontian 
but barytes.”’ 
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“Three other minerals were found not yet analysed and reddish brown 
oxide of iron in the veins with the barytes and or at least with rocks of 
an age anterior to the lias, as galena does not usually occur in formations 
less ancient than the new red-sand stone but extends downwards to beds 
considered as primary. Mineral character is, however only one out the 
four tests by which geologists determine the age of rocks and. of which 
superposition is the principal. The remaining tests are organic remains, 
_ and included fragments of another rock the age of which is known. Mr. 
Malcolmson found a fossil plant in the sandstone of Won in the Hydrabad 
| territory of a deep black colour; and Lieut. Munro discovered fossil 
plants in the sandstone of Nagpore resembling the glossopteris dan- 
ewoides of the Burdwan coal field, figured by Dr. Royle in his 2d 
plate which was shown to me by Mr. Malcolmson at Bombay and 
of which he has given an interesting account in No. 5 of the Bom- 
bay Journal B. B. A. S. With these plants impressions were found 
which he thinks not unlike those of the large bony scales of the sauroid 
fishes of the carboniferous and old red sandstone rocks, especially of the 
Jatter. Mr. Malcolmson very properly adds, they are however too imper- 
| fect to justify any opinion as to their nature although in a subject so new 
| no indication should be overlooked. The Kurnool, Cuddapah and Nag- 
| pore limestone and sandstone formation is distinguished by a very strik- 
ing mineralogical feature—that of the latter of these associated rocks 
| being the geognostic situs of the diamond. Owing to their connection 
| with and relative position to other rocks it is d point of great importance 
| to fix their age, wherein will be found a key to the geological chronology 
| efsouthern India. In connection with this interesting subject 3 may add 
| that Dr. Walker of the Nizam’s service has recently sent me specimens of 
| true coal discovered by himself in the limestone of the Hydrabad country. 
| The identity (which is very probable) of this limestone and the diamond 
limestone of Cuddaph, and Kurnool still however, remains to be proved. 


THE SYRIAN CHURCH IN Cuina.—A French journal states, that “there _ 
has lately been placed in the principal gallery of the Collection of M. 8.8. at 
| Paris, an inscription in the Chinese and Syriac languages of the date 
| A. D.781 showirig the arrival of Syriac missionaries and propagation of 
| Christianity in China in the 7th and 8th Centuries. The inscription was 


| found in 1825 in a city of China.” 
es “ a s Literary Gazette 


No. 1416. 


4 
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XII.— Review.—Illustrations of Indian Ornithology. 


No. 1 to be completed in 4 Nos. 
By T. C. Jervon, Esa. 
J. B. PHaraon, Madras 1843. 


Until of late years the period of British supremacy in India hag 
been little marked by attention to scientific research. The French 
with smaller means and a more confined range were earlier in the 
field ; and the frequent recurrence of the trivial name Ponticerianus 
marks how well they seized the opportunities afforded them of 
describing some of the more familiar natural forms. It was how- 
ever less from defect of observation than from absence of means of 
publication that English naturalists appear so far behind. The re- 
corded observations and drawings of Doctor Hamilton Buchanan 
embraced every branch of Natural History and are equally remark. 
able for their accuracy as their extent. But from want of patro- 
nage they have never seen the light. His stores are even believed 
to have served as the unacknowledged materials for less laborious 
observers. But latterly a more honorable feeling has prevailed, and 
his merits have been acknowledged and proclaimed by McClelland, 
Blyth and other recent naturalists. 


The work now before us is an honorable contribution both to the 
science and the art of southern India, Mr. Jerdon early distinguish- 
ed himself as a profound snd accurate observer and his Catalogue of 
the Birds of the Peninsula in the preceding Nos. of this Journal is 
oue of the most ccmplete and useful descriptive lists that has ever 
appeared. The Ist No of the present work seems intended to follow 
out the same design by adding Illustrations of the new and more re- 
markable forms embraced in the Catalogue. They are published in 
two sizes 4to. and 8vo —the larger size being more accordant with the 


Pe ERO ot ee Re aes Se i, Oa ne 


usual form and pretension of such publications,—the smaller more 
handy and easy of reference and with the additional advantage of 

being fitted to bind up with the original Catalogue. But in both the 
figures are exactly the same. In execution and coloring they chal- 
lenge a comparison with the best illustrated works that have issued bit 
from the European press. Yet with the exception of the back and — 
fore-grounds, the perches &c. for which Mr. Jerdon has been indebted 
to an amateur friend, tne whole appears to be the performance of Na- 


a 


! 
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tive artists, evidently however controlled and directed by the authoi’s 


‘knowledge of the habits, forms and attitudes of the different Birds, 


The 12 figures in No. 1* are not confined to any particular class but 
comprise Accipitrine and Passerine, climbing and wading individuals, 
interesting alike to the naturalist, the sportsman or the simple admirer 
of nature. The new facts developed regarding the Paradise-Fly 
eatcher and the notice of the habits of the large Hawk Eagle 
{which Mr. Blyth considers to be identical with the 4guila Bonellé 
of Europe}] are valuable contributions to science, while the lovers 
of the chase with whom India abounds, cannot but be gratified with 
the successful delineation of their old friends, the painted rock- 
grouse and the solitary snipe, the latter in its natural haunt by the 
edge of a swamp at the foot of a shola or coppice on the Neil- 
ghersies. The peculiar character of the scenery of these moun- 
tains is exquisitely preserved both in this plate and in that of 
Ward’s Thrush. One of the best figures appears to us to be 
the Royal Falcon No. 12 in which the bold and dignified repose 
of the noble bird of prey is happily caught. We have no doubt 
that the author is correct in considering this species to be the 
Falcon originally described by Aldovrand, as seen by him at the 
Court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany to whom a pair had been sent 
from the East. ‘The Shaheen has long been famed in oriental field 
sports and is described in Persian and Arabic treatises on Falconry 
of a much earlier date than that referredto.{ It is notorious that the 
art of training the Falcon was introduced into Europe from the East 
and it can hardly be doubted that the returning Crusaders carried with 
them both the Shaheen and the Byhree the two most docile and easily 
reclaimed of the long-winged Hawks, and consequently the most priz~ 


* 1 Nisetus grandis [strenuus in the plate.] 


2 Leucocirca albofrontata, 7 Muscipeta paradisea. 

3 Zanclostomus viridirostris. 8 Turdus Wardit. 

4 dAccipiier besra, 9 Scolopax Nemoricola. 
5 Picus Hodgsonit. 10 Pterocles quadricinctus. 
6 Prinia cursiians. 1] Pheenicornis flammeus. 


12 Falco Shaheen. 


+ Calcutta Jour. Nat. His. No. xvi. Vol. IV. p. 535, 
¢ Ulysses Aldovrand a Noble of Bologna and Professor in the University of his na. 


tive city was born 1525; died 1605. The Hawks were probably sent to Ferdinand de 
Medici. 


Se 
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el by sportsmen. The Byhree would soon be recognized as identical — 
with the Peregrine of their own country, but the Shaheen must always — 
have been a rare and costly exotic. It is farther remarkable that the ; 
Baz the prince of Asiatic short winged Hawks, has attained an equal i 
celebrity in the west under the name of the Falcon Gentle. In India ~ 
a cast of Bazes can rarely be purchased under 1000 Rupees. But — 
by genuine sportsmen they are less prized than the Byhree, the long — 
flights of which at the Crane or Heron constitute the perfection of q 


falconry. 


But to return to the Illustrations. It only remains to notice the — 
few defects in execution which are sufficiently explained in the intro- 
ductory notice. But it is matter of serious regret that the letter. press , 
should not be in keeping with the rest of the work, particularly as ‘ 
regards the inferior quality of the paper. & 


We trust to see this defect remedied in the future numbers of a j 
work which ought to occupy a permanent place in every scientific 4 
Library, and on the shelves of every Indian reader both in this coun- — 
try and at home. | 


+ 


XIII.— Abstract of proceedings of the Madras Literary 
Society. 

Atthe Annual General Mecting of the Madras Literary Society and Ausi- i 

hary of the Royal Asiatic Society held at the Society Rooms at the Col- — 

lege on Saturday the 16th January 1841. | 


The Secretary submitted to the Meeting, statements of the Society’s 
account for the past year. 


The following donations having been made to the Society since the last 4 


annual general Meeting, the thanks of the Society were unanimously voted _ 
to the donors. 


_—_, eS =_. pe 


Result of Astronomical observations at Madras for 


FisieVielle ida ooo ate ener Te tee vasesctescssceee Madras Government, 


Narrative of the Discoveries of Sir Charles Bell in 


the Nervous eystem je5. 7... Wey a aan James Shaw Haq. on 
the part of the au- 
thor A, Shaw Esq. — 
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Piddington on the Law of Storms as applying to the S 
Tempests of the Indian and China Seas........... Madras Government. 
Choix de Contes et Nouvelles, traduit du Chinois par 
Memeo E en ot elon. te i See ae! The Translator. 
Braddock’s Guide to Chemical Test and Analysis... The Author, 
Transactions of the agricultural and Horticultural So- 


Reem mash VOIRS eo te os ae ral 
Topography of Calcutta. By F. P. Strong Esq...... The Author. 
The Vishnu Purana. Translated into English by Pro- 

pen WEL AO OMIGS! Fs ee eee eee Madras Government. 
Captain Low’s Dissertation on Penang and Poa ince 

re i Oc es avec bane ne Lieut.T. J. Newbold, 
A Help in acquiring a know fees of the Canarese lan- 

guage (English and Canarese.)........ ......... Do: 
Journal of a Tour along the Coast of Java and Bali &c. Do. 
Apergt General Sur le Territoire D’Arménie........ Do. 
The Risalah of Shekh Alkhatul........ ..... ...... Do. 
of EL bie 5) LP cy al A PR Do. 
The History of Seringapatam and Madras (Persian.).. Do. 
The translation of the Gospels into Malay.......... Do. 
The poems of Amir Khusroo (Persian.)............ Do. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1840.... Asiatic orety of 
Transactions of the Royal Medico Botanical £ociety of 

Mamdenrevin bo Part de) lh ds ee ete Medico Botanical So- 

ciety. 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of, London, 


CLE LETS A 0 See ae Royal Geographical 
Society of London. 


Transactions of the Geological Society of London. 


Second Serics—Parts 1, 2,3, of Vol. 5..........:. Geological Society. 
The Calcutta Journal of Natural History............ The Editor. 
Corbyn’s India Review for 1840..... Saber enes The Editor. 


Treatise on Arms and Warlike Implements, in Arabic.. The Earl of Munster. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 


a LOM ONL bic. es ih) See Qa Royal Asiatic So- 
= ciety. 
| The India Journal of Medical and Physical Science for 
1840 Dc Be See ‘Oe dase, DEON a a Aart Ono oe GO CY CRS ORO Ma aE ens OO OEO Biota The Editor. 
The Chinese Secret Triad Society of the Tien-ti Huih... Royal Asiatic So- 
; ciety. 
The Chinese Repository for 1840...... Seat see ine oak The Editor, 


i 
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Scientific Memoirs selected from the Transactions of 
Foreign Academies of Science and learned Societies 


and from Foreign Journals. Vol. 2. Part 7........ The Editor. 
Wilson’s Two Lectures on the Religious Practices and 

opinions of the Hindoos. .. 2... .. 0. 5s sass C. P. Brown Esq. 
Essay on the Creed, Custom and Literature of the Jan- 

grouan, 2 Comes... ....\.....n26.o525= =p seca eee Do. 
Proceedings of the Geographical Society of Bombay.. Bombay Geographi- 

cal Society. 

Specimens of Rocks from Southern India.......... Lieut. T. J. Newbold 
Singular spherical mineral masses from Streepermatoor. J. Sanderson Esq. 
Specimens of the silicified wood from Trivecary..... C. T. Kaye Esq. 
Shell Limestone from Pondicherry................. Lieut. T. J. Newbold — 
Specimen of Coal from Mergui...... ..........-..- Col. W. Cullen. 
A bottle of water filled from the hot spring near Rheim. Do. 
A bottle of water filled from the hot spring near fort ma 

DAS MOTE Ss . Soke oe oe wiped tis ee Do 
Specimens of Indian Marble (polished). 2.3. & ae Do 


It having been suggested by Dr. Cole that one more Report on the 


Mackenzie M.S. S. was due. It was resolved—That it be referred to 
the Committee of Papers to enquire from the Rev. Mr. Taylor whether 
his reports on the Mackenzie M. S.S. are concluded and that the Secre- 


tary of the Committee of Papers be requested to communicate this Reso- 


lution of the Society to the Rev. Mr. Taylor; it being necessary for the 
Society to write to the Government on the subject. 


G 


a 


At a General Meeting of the Madras Literary Society and Auciliary 


of the Royal Asiatic Society convened by special Notice on Wednesday 
the 18th August 1841. 


The President stated that the object of this Meeting was to determine 
as to the propriety of discontinuing the publication of the Madras Jour- 
nal of Literature and Science; he had attentively examined the whole of 
the papers and accounts which had been in circulation amongst the Mem- 
bers of the Managing Committee and he would now bring the result of 
that examination before the present Meeting to enable them to forma 
correct judgment on this subject. He stated that it having been consider- 


ed advisable to order from England the paper necessary for the printing — 
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of the Journal it appeared that shipments of paper were made to Mr 
Cole by Allen andCo. the booksellers in England on the 1st April 1837 


CI ee a. dcesee rec: 82 10 0 
on the 30th October 1837................--..-------- 80 7 0 
a Re tae eee ae 82 3 6 
and a consignment of books to Mr. Cole as the Editor on 2d 
a Rs ow a ciclewne ann ov - Oa 10 @ 6 
, £255 1 0 


‘That by some unaccountable mistake the letters written by Allen and 
Co. to Mr. Cole, on 13th April 1839 1st June 1839 and 18th January 
1840 have never been received, but that copies of these letters are now 
forwarded by Allen and Co. to the Secretary and are on the table, by 
their letter of the 13th April 1839, a balance was shewn in Allen and 
Co.’s favour of £ 292. 2 0 and on the Ist June 1839, a billfor £ 100 0 0 
was acknowledged andon the 18th January 1840 the account was made 
up to the end of 1839, shewing a balance against the Society of 
£220 7 & By Allen and Co.’s letter to Mr. Cole of May 31st 1841 the 
balance due to Allen and Co. at the end of December 1840 amounted to 
£ 240 6 7. 


On examination, however, of the account it appears that the Society 
had been debited with a work a) purchased by Mr. Cole on his 
separate account of the value of £ 27 10 3 which being ‘deducted, left the 
balance of £ 212 16 4 due from the Society. By letters from Allen and 
Co. tothe Secretary dated January 30th 1841 there was a sum in ther 


0 a: oink 2 ee a nS 7710 4 
ee Ee rae ae aes aoeae abe 100 0 6 
177 10 3 

and that after the payment of a sum of £ 11 10 10 as men- | 

tioned in their letter the balance in their hands in favor of 

the Society amounted to....................- $53 £15519 7 
That Allen and Co. by their account admit that thesumof . 100 0 0 
had been remitted on 28th July 1841 ...... .... ..-.. 255 19 7 
80 that on deducting the sum due for the debt ofthe Journal.. 212 16 4 
ese wonld CLE SiS ae Sa a ae ee “43 3 3 


on the general balance due to the Society. 


~ Adverting to the sale of the Journal that thereis asum of Rupees 
31823 0 0 due from persons who have not paid for their copies; that 
numbers, to the value of Rupees 5,856 8 © remain unsold; and that 


. 
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the loss already incurred by the Society on account of the Journal since — 


August 1836 is Rupees 3032 10 10. Under these circumstances it would 
be for the Society to say, whether the Journal ought to be continued ? 


The Rey. F. Spring then moved on the above statement of the President 
that the publication of the Journal be discontinued. N.B. Acworth Esq. se- 
conded the motion. Walter Elliot Esq moved as an amendment, that 


the‘Regular Quarterly publication of the Journal be discontinued, and — 


that instead thereof, an occasional number should from time to time be 
published, as matter of sufficient interest is found to accumulate with 
the Committee of Papers, and that the publication shall be confined en- 
tirely to original papers, and that the publication of each number shall be 
sanctioned by the Committee of Management. Major Underwood seconds 
the amendment which was put and carried. 


The President then moved that the thanks of the Society be given to 
R. Cole, Esq. for the great zeal and talent which he has displayed in con- 


ducting the Journal of the Society. Walter Elliot Esq. seconded the 


motion which was carried unanimously. 


The thanks of the Meeting were then voted to the President and the 
meeting adjourned. 


ee ees Te ee 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Madras Literary Society and Auzi- 
liary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held at the College on Tuesday the 
th February 1842. : 
The Secretary lays before the Meeting the usual Financial Statements. 
The Secretary then read a letter from the Honorable Sir R. Comyn 
dated 15th January 1842, resigning the office of President of this Society 


on which it was proposed by the Chairman and carried unanimously, that 
the thanks of the Society be presented to Sir R. Comyn for his valuable 


exertions during the period he filled the office of President of the Society. 
The Chairman then proposed that Sir Edward Gambier should be re- 
quested to undertake the office of President of this Society which was 
carried unanimously and the Secretary was requested to communicate to 
Sir E. Gambier the wishes of the Society hereon. 3 
The Secretary then read a list of the Donations of Books which had 
been made to the Society during the last year. 


Mr. Walter Elliot then brought forward a resolution which was seconded 
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by Mr. Aeworth. ‘That the 7th, the 8th, the 9th and the 10th exisiing 
Rules of this Society be rescinded, and instead of the business of the 
Society being conducted by two Committees as hitherto that the Commit- 
tee of Management and the Committee of Papers shall form one General 
Committee, with power to appoint Sub Committees, as may be required, 
from the Members of the General Committee and that the duties conducted 
by the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic Department be in future en- 
trusted to a Sub Committee so selected which being carried unanimously 
the follwing resolutions were then proposed. 

Ist. That the management of the affairs of this Society be vested in 
eleyen Members who together with the Secretary shall form the General 
Committee of Management of this Society and that such ten Members be 
severally chosen at the annual General Meeting of the Society. 


2d. That the General Committee of Management shall elect their own 
Chairman, who shall, ex-officio, be a Member of all Sub Committees. 


3d. That the whole of the funds of this Society shall be subject to the 
control of the General Committee of Management and that all donations 
and subscriptions shall form one fund to be appropriated for the general 
purposes of the Society—which Resolutions being also carried unani- 
mously, | 

The Committee of Management then present proceeded to elect their 
Chairman and J. C. Morris Esq. was immediately chosen as the Chairman 
and took his seat accordingly. 


—s 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auaxilary of the Royal Asiatic Society on Wednesday the 8th June 
1842. 


Walter Elliot Esq. stated that he had observed in the list of unclaimed 
letters published by the Post Master General one addressed “ Alla Societa 
d’ Istoria Naturale a Madras.” 


_ Resolved.—That the Secretary be requested to claim it on behalf of 
the Society, and that it be laid before the next Meeting of the Committee. 


Resolyed—That the Members of the Committee do make a careful 
examination of the different classes of the works composing the Library 
of this Society, and make reports thereon, shewing what standard authors 
are required for purposes of reference in each class. That at the same 
time the opportunity be taken of correcting and arranging the Catalogue 
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so that a new edition may be prepared and printed without delay. 


Resolved.—That when these Reports have been laid before the Com- 
mittee and confirmed that steps be taken to prepare and print a new Ca- 
talogue, and to arrange the books according to the subjects in the different 


Cases. 


Recolyed.—That the classes be assigned to the different Members of 
the Committee as follows. 


Divinity and Belles Letters to the Rey. G. Knox; History to N. B. 
Acworth Esq. and the Rey. G. Knox; Politics, Statistics and Law to M. 
Lewin Esq. Biography to J. Minchin Esq. 


Natural Philosophy to Lieutenant Worster. 

Natural History to Walter Elliot Esq. 

Novels to W. Douglas Esq. and N. B. Acworth Esq. 

Oriental Literature to Messrs, Morris and Elliot. i 
Classical ditto to the Rev. G. Knox. 

Antiquities comprising ancient 
Architecture, Numismatics, &c. 
Foreign Literature.—— 


to Col. Felix andi Wweaalliae 


Resolved.—That Messrs. Elliot and Worster be appointed as a sub- 
Committee, and be requested to examine and report on the present state 
of the Museum, with perm‘ssion to avail themselves of the assistance of 
persons qualified to lend their aid in each particular department. 


— 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Lnterary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society on Thursday the ‘Ith 
July 1842. 


From the examination of the Library now in progress it appears that 
the four first volumes of Buffon’s Natural History a work consisting of 


137 Vols. are wanting and the Librarian states that they have been taken 
to England by Mr. Sullivan. 


Resolved.—That the Secretary be requested to write to Mr. Sullivan to 
beg that he will be good enough to return them. 


The Committee then proceeded to examine the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee as to the books that were to be sold and confirmed the same with 
the exceptions mentioned in the list. 
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At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxihary of the Royal Asiatic Society held on Monday the 15th 
August 1842. 


The Secretary lays before the Meeting the following letter from C. P. 
Brown Esq. 
2bth July, 1842, 


® 
The accompanying are the documents (Copies of inscriptions and books) 


which were laid before the Literary Society by Captain Newbold before he 
went home. On examination they proved to be chiefly Jaina booksin the 
ancient Canarese language : I made an attempt to translate them but desisted 
for want ofaid: no native known to me possessing a sufficient knowledge of 
the ancient Cannadi to explain these papers in a satisfactory manner. Those 
who haye attempted the work complain that these transcripts are so erroneous 
that no translation can be made in a satisfactory manner. This however is 


My Dzar Mr. Mincuin, 


perhaps only an excuse to cover their own ignorance—or their reluctance to 
read papers upholding sects (Jaina and Jangam) that oppose the Bramins. 
At Bellary or Bangalore I have no doubt a translation could easily be found : 
but the task would be tedious the papers being so extensive. 
Yours very Sincerely 
(stgned) C. P. Brown. 
Walter Elliot Esq. undertook to look over the papers referred to in it, 
and to bring the subject forward for the further consideration of the 
Meeting, about six Weeks or two months hence. 


9 

The Secretary lays before the Meeting the following letter from M. De 
Tassy. 

53 Rue ST. ANDRE DES ARTS, 

Paris, 19th Xbre. 1841. 
Monsitur, 

Je profite de occasion d’un de mes éléves qui retourne dans |’Inde, pour 
me rappcler au souvenir de la Société littéraire de Madras 4 laquelle j’4 

VPhonneur d’appartenir depuis long-temps en qualité de Membre honoraire. 


Je n’ai pas cru nécessaire de réclamer contre le bruit de ma mort qui s’est 
repandu dans |’Inde l’an passé et que le journal de la Société, a publié 
cette nouvelle dont je ne comprends pas Vorigine ; puisqu’on me citait 4 coté 
de mon honorable maitre et ami M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy avec qui om 
aurait pu me confondre 4 cause de mon surnom. Elle a été aussi répeteé par le 
Journal de la Société Asiatique de Calcutta avec laquelle je suis neanmoins en 
correspondence d’une maniére plus suivie. Quoiqu’il en soit je crains qu’élle 
n’ait contribué 4 faire cesser de la part de la Société de Madras, l’envoi de 
son interessant Journal dont j’ 4vai srecu Jes premiers volumes. Sila Société 
voulait m’dccorder la fayeur de me l’enyoyer encore, a partir de janvier 1£42 
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j’acheterais 4 Londres les volumes qui en manquent pour avoir la collection 
complette. La Société ne doit pas douter que je serais tres reconnaissant de 
cette marque d’intéret et que je me ferais un devoir de lui étre utile, dans 
l’oceasion, soit auprés de I’Institution royale de France, soit auprés de la 
Société Asiatique de Paris, soit 4 toute autre maniére. 


Je desirerais bien savoir si on a fait dernierement 4 Madras quelque publica 
tion &n hindoustani. Je n’di pas encore pu me procurer le tome II de la 
traduction hindoustani des mille et une nuits. I] serait bien 4 desirer qu’on 
en continufl impression. 


Je m' occupe activement du second volume de mon Histoire de la literature 
hindoustani-Je tache d’obtenir le plus de renseignements possibles-Pour cela je 
me recommande 4 la bienveillance de toutes amis de la litterature orientale. 

J’ai /’honneur d’étre avec une consideration parfaite, 


Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble Serviteur 
(Signed) GARCIN DE TASSY. a 


Membre honoraire de la Societie litteraire de Madras, 
53 Rue St, Andre des aris. 
The Secretary is requested to complete M. de Tassy’s copy of the 


Madras Journal of literature and science. 


The Secretary produces the rejected books which at the last Meeting 
were ordered to stand over for further consideration and also a statement 
from the Librarian shewin& how often they had been required from the 
Library by the Subseribers. 

REsOLVED.—That a general Meeting be called on Saturday the 27th 


instant to sanction their sale and the sale of the books already rejected 
by the general Meeting. 


At a Special General Mecting of the Madras Literary Society and Auz- 
diary of the Royal Asiatic Society held at the Society's Rooms, at the 
College on Saturday the 27th August 1842. 


The Secretary then read to the Meeting a list of various books rejected 
by the Sub-Committee and with the exception of several works which the 
Meeting considered necessary to be returned to the Library, the rest were 
unanimously determined to be sold. 


Resolyed.—That the General Committee be authorized to carry into 
effect the Resolution of the Meeting to sell the books now rejected at 
the best price they can obtain for them. 
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At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Liter ary Society 
and Auxiliary of the ney Asiatic Society on Monday the 19th Sep- 
tember 1842. 


Several Members having brought their reformed portions of the Cata- 
logue, Resolved that in compliance with his offer the Rev. G. Knox be 
requested to superintend the preparation of the new Catalogue and that 
a Writer be specially placed under his orders. , 


That all books recommended as desiderata to be added to the Library 
be included under their several heads in a separate book as a sort of new 
Catalogue. 


With a view to a renewal of the Journal as determined at the Gene- 
ral Meeting held on the 18th August 1841, it is proposed that the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen be elected as a Committee of Papers, or rather that the 
whole Committee be considered as a Committee of Papers and that 
Messrs. Worster and Elliot be joint Secretaries to the Committee of 
Papers, that the Secretaries examine all Papers and circulate such as they 
think proper and adapted for publication on examining the papers al- 
ready collected and take measures to collect new ones. 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Interary Society 
and Auxihary of the Royal Asiatic Society held on Saturday the 19th 
November 1842. 


The Secretary reads the following letter received by him from Mr, Pid- 
ag 


» 
SIR, 

I am authorised by the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, to forward to you the accompanying Memorandum relative to the MusEuM 
or Economic GroLloey or Inpia now forming, in the confident hope that you 
will personally, andthrough your friends, kindly assist their views and those 
of Government, as far as lies in your power. 


With respeet to carriage of Specimens, such small ones as may not exceed the 
usual dawk banghy weight, say 500 Tolas, may be sent at once, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, and those above that weight dispatched by the 
nearest water carriage, preferring the Steamers if obtainable, 

Lam, Sv, 
Your obedient Servant, 
~ Caxcutra, lst November, 1842. H. PIDDINGTON. 
Curator, Mus, Econ. Geology of India. 
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MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 


The objects of the Museum of Economie Geology of India, which has been 
established by Government at Calcutta, under orders from the Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors, in conjunction with the Asiatic Society and at its Rooms 
are the following: They are, as scientific men will perceive, generally those 
of Economic Geologists in all countries, but there are some peculiarities con- 
nected with India, and the situations of Europeans in it, which will oblige us 
to go into a little detail, to explain to those who may not already take an 
interest in these matters, our wants, our wishes, and our hopes of the ad- 
vantages which may accrue to the community from this new establishment. 
Its objects them are briefly these :— 


1. To obtain the most complete Geological, Mineralogical, and Statistical 
knowledge possible of all the mineral resources of India, wrought or un- 
wrought, soas tomake them as publicly known as possible, to shew how 
they have been, or are now wrought, or how they might be s0 to the best 
advantage. ‘ 


2. To obtain a complete set of specimens, models, and drawings, relative to 
the Mining operations, Metallurgical processes, and mineral manufactures of 
ull kinds, of Indiaand of Europe and America; so as to afford to the public 
information of eyery thing which can be turned to account here or in Europe, 
and perhaps prevent loss of time, waste of capital, and disappointment to the 
Indian speculator. 


3. To furnish the Engineer and Architect with a complete collection of all 
the materials, natural or artificial, which are now, or have formerly been used 
for buildings, cements, roads, &c. and of all which may possibly be useful 
in this department, whether European or Indian. 


4. To collect for the Agriculturalist, specimens of all kinds of soils remark- 
able for their good or bad qualities, with the subsoil, subjacent rocks, &c 


and by examination of these, to indicate their various peculiarities and the 
remedies for their defects. 


5. To collect for Medical men, the waters of mineral springs, mineral drugs, 
&c. &e. 


6. And finally, by chemical examinations of all these various specimens, to 


determine their value, and how they may be best turned to account for the 
general benefit of the community. 


With objects like these the Museum of Economic Geology may be said to be 
placed between the purely scientific geologist and the merchant, the miner, . 
the farmer, the manufacturer, and the builder, or in other words, the merely 


practical men, who may desire to know how the knowledge of the geologist and “a 


mineralogist,—to them often so recondite, and apparently so useless,—can for- 
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’ 
ward their views: and its office, to be, if possible, to answer all questions of 
this nature which may arise, for public benefit. 


This may sometimes to be done from books, but the great library must be the 
collections of our Museum,which are in fact a library of examples, to which the 
commentary is the laboratory ; where, aided by the resources of the collection, 
questions may often be solved in an hour, a day, or a week, which it would 
take half an Indian life to obtain the mere materials for investigating. AM 
extensive collection, then, is the first requisite, and this should, if possible 
comprise every inorganic product of the earth from which mankind derive any 
advantage, with every information relative to it. It will readily occur to the 
reader, that in India, owing to her infancy in some of the arts dependant on 
these products, as in mining, agriculture, &c.; and her singular progress in 
others, as in peculiar branches of Metallurgy and the like, our almost absolute 
ignorance of what her methods and resources are, the peculiarities of situa- 
tion in which these resources may exist, those of climate, workmen, and many 
others; we have almost every thing yet to learn; and that to accomplish our 
objects, we cannot be too well furnished with all the knowledge and examples 
of Europe and the Americas, and all those of India, or of Asia. Without these, 
our progress must be very limited; but in proportion as we obtain them, we 
‘may hope, without presumption, to see the day when the mines, the quarries, 
and the soil of India may be done justice to, which assuredly, has never yet 
been the case.* In this all classes are soclearly interested, that it would be 
superfluous to shew it, as it is to shew that the resources of every country are 
far more readily developed with public means for investigating, preserving, and 
publishing all knowledge belonging to them, than where none such exist. 


’ It is therefore hoped, that those who may be desirous of assisting this great 
public work, willbear in mind, that nothing, however familiar it may be to 
those onthe spot, is indifferent tous; for ¢f not wanted for the institution, it 
may serve to procure that which is ; and the following note is given rather ag 


a general memorandum than as specifying all which is desired. The general 
rule is, that details cannot be too numerous, nor specimens too various, par- 
ticularly if purely Indian. 

* It is curious to find that upwards of 140 years ago, the ores of the precious metals 
were an article of export from the Dutch East Indies! This is clearly shewn by the fol- 
lowing passage from Schlutter’s work, as translated by Hellot, and published by him 
under the title of ‘‘Hellot surles Mines,” Paris 1753. In Vol. II, p, 215, Chap, XLVI, 
** On the Hast Indian Ores and their Fusion by the curved Furnace,” he says — 

*©¥n 1704, Schlutter received by a private channel twenty-five quintals of ore from the 
East Indies, &c.”’ And again: ‘These sorts of ores (of gold and silver) sent from India 
by the Dutch were frequently smelted at the foundery of Altenau in the Upper Hartz, 
but had never been smelted in the lower Hartz. This ore was in lumps from the size 


of a nut to that of walnut, and by trials it was found that the quint of 1l0ibs. con- 
ges loz. 8 drs. of gold and 3 oz. of silver.”’ 


4 

ba, Coe 
ae 
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« DESIDERATA FOR THE MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 
OF INDIA, 


ny 


5 
Mines anp Minine Propvcts. 

1. Specimens of all crude ores, just as found. If possible also, of the rocks 
a matrix in which found; of those indicating the vein at the surface; of the 
wor'ls of the veins; of the strata or beds passed through before reaching them 
and of the rocks of the surrounding country. 

2. The ores after preparation for the furnace by picking, washing, stamping 
roasting, &c. 

3. The rejected ores, gravel or stones found with those used; which often 
go under odd names, as those of “‘ mother, devil,” or the like. 


4, The fluxes used, if any. 


5. Memorandum of the kind of fuel used, samples of it if coal or coke, &c. 
names of the trees, as bamboo, &c. if charcoal; and if not too far, send spe- 
cimens. 


6. The roasted or half smelted ore. 
7. The pure metals, as obtained in a merchantable state, of all the qualities. 
8. The slags, of all kinds, from the furnaces and smeltings. 


9. Drawings of models, (to scale if possible) of all furnaces, machinery, and 
implements used in any of the processes, with drawings, plans and models of 
the mine. Earthern models of the furnaces, &c. may often be well made, by 
the native image makers fora mere trifle. 

10. Specimens of any tools used, 


ll. Traditions, history, and statistics of the mine or mineral products, as GV 
How and when found; (2.) Produce, gross and net; (3.) Rent if farmed, or 
what tax payable on the product; (4.) Price of daily labour; (5.) Amount of | 
labour obtainable for a given price; (6.) Estimated profits, past and present ; : 
(7.) Reasons for decay or increase; (€.) What is now required to make the ‘ts 
mine more productive; (9.) Copies or notices of any books or accounts of the 
mine; (10.) Health, comfort, morals, and condition of the workmen employed, | 
average of ages, and of life among them if thought unhealthy ; seasons and hours a 
of work. Superstitious notions, peculiar diseases, &c. &c. } 


hs 
Buiitpines, Cements, Porrery, Corours, Roaps, &c, 


1. Specimens from the quarries, of all kinds of building stones, useful or g 
merely ornamental. ; : 


2. The same of limestones, shells, corals, or other articles, used to make lime 
or cements of all kinds. 
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3. Specimens of the strata above and below the quarried stone. 

4, Any fossil shells, bones, fish, plants, insects, or other appearances ee 
organic remains large or small, found in or near the quarries, or amongst the 
rubbish and watercourses of quarried spots. If specimens appear too large to 
move, please to give a notice, with an eye-sketch, and estimate of the expence 


of moving, and preserve it till a reply is sent. 

5. Specimens of the building stones or remarkable bricks used in any ynublic 
edifices, monuments or tombs, with the date of their erection if known, and a 
note to say if exposed to weather or protected by stucco, paint, or roofs, 


6. Memoranda and specimens of any plants or animals destructive to mason- 
ry, as boring worms and shells in water, and the like, with specimens of their 
work. 

7, Ornamental or stucco-work : specimens of it, new or old, interior or ex- 
terior, with the best account procurable of the materials, preparations, and 
working of them. 

8. Specimens of stones and marbles, shells, &c. used for image or ornament~ 
making ; ofearths for pottery, and varnishes of coloured.earths of all sorts, 
whether used as pigments or not. 

9. Specimens of peculiarly good materials used for roads, whether ancient 
or modern, with prices, method of using them, and other Memoranda. 


10. Prices of all the above; rates of labour, carriage, &c. from the rough to 


the wrought state, and all other statistical details as in the case of Mines and 


Mineral products above mentioned. 


> 


ITI. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 

1. Specimens of soils of good, and the best quatities, for all kinds of produce, 
as sugar, cotton, tobacco, &e. 

2. Of infertile soils or veins of earth. 

3. Of the subsoil or rock. 

4. Of the stones scattered about these soils. 

5. Memoranda relative to the height of these soils above the water of wells in 
the rains and dry season, and of its drainage, shelter, exposition, &c. 

6. Of any kind of earths, mud, or stones used as manures, as peats from the 
jheels, kunkurs, &c. 

7. Of the deposists (fertile and infertile) left either by the common inunda- 


tions or by violent floods, with memoranda of their effects on the cultivated soil 


€. Specimens from any separate spots, where gravel or stones are collected 


_ in quantities after inundations or floods. 


9. Accounts of remarkable floods, and average heights of the rise of rivers. 
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of the raising of the soil, alterations in its produce consequent thereupon, and all 
other details. 

10. Memoranda relative to the formation or destruction of river-banks, is- 
lands, &c. with measurement if obtainable. 


11. Samples of all kinds of efflorescent salt-earths, with specimens of the 
different salts prepared from them, prices of preparation, selling rates, and ac- 
counts of the processses aud uses of the salts. 

12. Specimens of brine springs, with details of manufacture if boiled for salt, 
and statistics of labour and produce, &c. as in the case of mines. 

IV. 
Meprcaut GEoLocy. 


1. Specimens of mineral medicines of all sorts, whether produced on the 
spot or imported, crude and prepared, with notes and samples of the process 
of preparation in all its stages. 

2. Of the water of mineral springs, their temperature, incrustations about 
them, account of their uses, and specimens of the rocks or soil in which found. 
Vv. 

NativE MeTAaLLurGicaL Processes, ok MinerRaAL MANUFACTURES. 

1. Exact descriptions of them, however rude or simple they may appear, with 
samples of the ores, fuel, fluxes, products, slags, &c. 

2. Models or drawings (to scale if possible) of the furnaces and implements 
of all kinds ; specimens of these last may be sent. 

3. Memoranda and samples of the earths or sands used for moulds in caste 


ings, of the crucibles and beds, raw and baked, and of the raw material from 
which made. 


4. Prices of raw and wrought materials. 


5. Drawings of machinery used for turning, boring, polishing, &c. 
In conclusion: It is not supposed that any individual, unless wholly devoted 
to the research, can supply the whole of the desired specimens, or even of the 


knowledge relative to any one product; but any single item of the foregoing 


may be of importance, at sometime, to some one ; and it will be the special 
duty of the Asiatic Society, and of the Curator of the Museum, to see justice 
done to every contribution ; whether relating to the Geology of India in gene- 
ral, or to this peculiar branch of it. 
H. Pippineron, 
Curator Museum Economical Geology. 


Resolved.—That a copy of the enclosure be forwarded to the following 
Gentlemen. 


Major General Cullen. 
Captain Newbold. 
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D. Balfourr, at Ahmednuggar. 
Captain James Allardyce, at Dhawar. 
Dr. Primrose, at Hyderabad. 


And that a copy of the letter with its enclosure be sent to the Gazette 
with a request that the same may be published therein. 


The revised Rules are read and having been approved are ordered to be 
printed. 


At a General Meeting of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
of the Royal Asiatic Society held at the Society’s Rooms atthe College 
on Monday the 28th November 1842. 


The Secretary stated that this Meeting of the Society was called by 
the Committee for the purpose, amongst other things, of obtaining the 
sanction of the Society, to the alteration and amendment of some of the 
Rules of the Society which in the opinion of the Committee had become 
necessary, and which if sanctioned would be printed in the Catalogue now in 

x] the press, the supervision of which had been undertaken by the Rey. G. 
Knox. 
*8§} ~~ «oS. Minchin Esq. then proposed that the thanks of the Society be given 
_ to Dr. Jerdon and Captain Newbold for the very able manner in which 
»— they had arranged and classified the Geelogigy specimens, in the pos- 
2 session of the Society. 

Resolved.—That the Secretary be requested in the name of the Society, 

to subscribe to the Quarto edition of the work now publishing by Dr. Jer- 

_ donand called “ A series of fifty coloured lithographic Drawings of Indian 

: Birds” which being seconded by N.B. Acworth Esq. was unanimously 
~ earried. 


Ai a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auaxihary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Tuesday the 20th 
December 1842. 

- The Rey. G. Knox produces the new Catalogue. The committee de- 

sire to record their grateful thanks to the Rev. G. Knox for the trouble 

and pains he has taken in the preparation of it. 


__ Resolved.—That a notification be published in the papers stating that 
the new Catalogues are ready for distribution to Subscribers who are re- 
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quested to send to the Library for them. That a copy be sent to the Edi-. 
tor of the Spectator requesting him to bring the objects and terms of the 
Society to notice in an Editorial and stating that it is the intention of the 
Society to continue the publication of the Journal in a modified shape. 


Resolved.—That copies of the Journal containing the Reports on the 
Mackenzie M.S.S. be sent to Mr. Eastwick of the Bombay Army who has 
kindly offered to translate some of them. 


Resolved.—That after the selection from the rejected books for the 
Garrison Library is made by Captain Worster the remainder be sent to 
Messrs. Franck and Co. for sale by auction. 


Resolved.—That copies ofthe letter and enclosure received from the 
Bengal Asiatic Society be also forwarded to the following Gentlemen in 


addition to those mentioned in the proceedings of last month. 
Captain John Campbell. 


all Civil Engineers 
and 
Officers on Survey. 


At an Annual General Meeting of the Madras Interary Society and 
Auziliary of the Royal Asiatie Society held at the College on Monday 
the 30th January 1843. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting abstract statements of the 
Funds of the Society in both the departments from which it appeared that 
in the General department after payment of disbursements to the extent of 
Rupees 5389 6 4 during the past year there wasa balance of Rupees 
651 3 11 in its favor and that in the Asiatic Department there was a 
balance in its favor in the hands of the Agents of Rupees 69 3 ,, which 
sum the Secretary stated had in accordance with the existing Rules of the 
Society been transferred to the general Department as all donations and 
subscriptions are in future to form one fund. 


The following donations having been made to the Society, since the last 
annual General Meeting the thanks of the Society were voted to the do- 
noxs : 


A compilation of Papers on the spread of useful plants in India present- 
ed by the Madras Government. 


Survey of Mergui Harbour by Richard Lloyd Esq................ 
Report on the Ganges Canal............ 
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Report upon the Khonds of Ganjam and Cuttack by Lieutenant 
Macpherson. 
Hodgson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of 
a prammernintse 27 O28 AS Meee ee le the author, 
Five volumes of German books on the Military Code of the Prussian 
Army by Lieutenant Colonel Alexander. 


) 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Soctety 
and Auxthary of the Royal Asiatic Society, on Friday Evening the 21st 
April 1843. 

Read letter from Captain Newbold dated Kurnool 20th March 1843 
acknowledging the receipt of the communication dated 14th March last and 
its enclosure forwarded to him by the Committee. 


Captain Newbold begs to acknowledge the receipt of the communication 
dated 14th Instant and its enclosure from the Managing Committee M. 


B. R. A. 8. 


He presumes that the suggestion thrown out by Dr. Jerdon and bim- 
self in their joint report on the collection of minerals belonging to the 
Society, for establishing an independent Museum of Economic Geology at 
Madras—is not likely to be matured (?) and will be most happy to forward 
the views of the sister Society at Calcutta, as far as is in his humble means. 

Some years ago he had the honor of presenting the Madras Society 
with a number of of MSS.and copies of inscriptions on stones chiefly from 
Bijanugger and other places in the Ceded> Districts, Canara, Mysore, 
Sravan-Belgola, under condition, as far ashe recollects that a Cutalogue 
raisonnee should be made, and copies granted him. He would feel much 
obliged by copies as he has promised them to the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

He would also feel erateful if the Managing Committee would supply 
him with the last twelve numbers of the Nouveau Journal Asiatique de 
Paris as soon as out of circulation at Madras. Also the two last bound 
volumes of that Journal which he requires for reference. They shail 
be returned carefully as soon as done with. . 

Camp Gongondla—Kurnool, March 20th 1843. 


With reference to the establishment of a Museum of Economic Geo- 


logy, 
Proposed by Walter Elliot Esq. that Dr. Cole and Captain Best report 


on this matter at the next meeting. 
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. Walter Elliot Esqr. states that he will be prepared to circulate a notice 
on the Canarese papers before the next meeting, 


Read letter from the same Gentleman, dated Kurnool 24th March 1843 
bringing to the notice of the Committee that a considerable portion of the 
Mackenzie M.S. S. are still lying unreported on in the archives of the 
India House. 

Resolved,—that J. C. Morris Esq. and Walter Elliot Esq. report on the 
subject and that the Secretary be requested to address Captain Newbold 
for further particulars. 

Read a letter from the Rey. G. Knox, dated [0th April 1843 forwarding 
for presentation to the Society a volume of poems by his brother entitled 


“ Giotto and Francesca and other poems.” 


Resolved,—that the Secretary be requested to convey the acknowledg- 
ments of the Society for the same. 


The Secretary lays before the Meeting a communication in Telugu, re- 
ceived from M. Annuntacharry Bramin dated 14th April 1843 containing 
Verses in praise of the Right Honorable Lord Elphinstone. 


Resolved,—that the Secretary be requested to thank the author for the 
same, 


~ 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auziliary of the Royal Asiatic Society held on Thursday Eveniny 
the 11th May 18438. : 

Read letter from the Honorary Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society 
dated London 13th February 1843. Stating that the Society has under 
consideration of enlarging the scope of their Journal and requesting 
the Members of the Branch Society and their friends and correspondents 
would furnish the Royal Asiatic Society with informations of interest 
to Oriental literature for publication in it’s Journal. 


Resolved,—that the Secretary be requested to assure the Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of their anxiety to forward the views of the 
Society and that they will use their best endeavours for that purpose. 


Reada letter from Lieutenant Eastwick of the Bombay Army dated 
i7th April 1843, presenting to the Society through Walter Elliot a 
a copy of his Vocabulary of the Scinde language. 
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Resolved that the thanks of the Society be communicated to Captain 
_ Eastwick. 


Walter Elliot Esq. lays before the Meeting the following proposals 
for printing the Journal, together with alist of the old subscribers still 


in the Presidency. 


ge ¢ 


Memo. 


_ Assuming that the Journal will contain about 150 pages 8 vo atI4 
annas per page for any number of copies not exceeding.. 800 131 4 0 
Superfine printing demy paper for 200 copies 3 Rms. 18 


— © 


Qrs. 3 sheet 123 Rupees per Ream............-.-.-.--4-. 48 13 3 

‘ To Stitching and cutting in coloured paper wrappers at 1 
- I eee ia alee chee ane sna es Oe es 128 0 
192 9 3 


Tabular pages will be charged at Rs. 1 4 0 per page. 


The plates will form a separate charge. 
(Signed) R. W. THORPE 


Supt. V. M. Press. 


_ Estimate on preceding 


SN TTS RG aa a ar Oey OO 
, 198 aie 
From subscribers to 150 copies at 1} Rupees........ Pe he daa a 


Remain.. 26 6 9 
_ to cover deficiencies and leaving 50 copies for distribution. Contributors 
also will expect afew spare impressions of articles sent by them. 


Memorandum for Walter Elliot Esq. 


The undersigned would be happy to undertake the printing &c. of the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science on the following terms Viz, 


Printing a No. to consist of 200 copies of 150 Pages royal 8 vo in new 


if Peerenemeaime te er OG es Pes eo ies e, ~ 131 7°40 
Seemeania paper for da yor eee EL ee Ol cas 54 11 O 
Covering do with coloured paper stitching &e. ........... Pe Replays 


Rupees .... 198 7 O 


? This amount includes every charge excepting for plates: as the asylum 

Au, Press has no Lithographic Department, these had better be executed at the 

Government Lithographic Press, where the work would probably be per- 
Priormed either gratuitously, or at a very low rate of charge. 
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_ Should a smaller number of copies be required than 200 the charge 
would be proportionately less for paper, covering stitching &c. the charge 
for printing would be the same. 


Resolved.—that a Notice be circulated to the old Subscribers recvesting 
their continued support to the renewed publication of the Journal under 
the modified form now proposed and at a cost not exceeding 14 or 2 Ku- 
pees per number, also that steps be taken to procure additional subscribers 
at out stations by the dispatch of printed circulars to every station and 
by the publication of an Advertisement in the Government Gazette and 
the Spectator Newspapers. 


The sub Committee appointed to take into consideration Captain New- 
bolds proposition for rendering the Mackenzie M.S. 8S. available to the 
public, having reported in favor of it. 


Resolved.—that J. C. Morris Esq. be requested to draw up a distinct 
proposal to Government for the purpose of carrying out the object of 
the Society. 

The sub Committee for the museum of Economic Geology lay 
before the meeting their Report which is read as follows: 


There can be but one opinion as to the utility and desirableness of es- 
tablishing a Museum of Economic Geology in Madras, as proposed by Cap-~ 
tain Newbold, but it is quite certain that the Literary Seciety does not 
possess the means, constituted as it now is, of carrying such an object into 
effect. 


An institution of the kind exists at Caleutta, designated the “ Museum 
of Economie Geology of India’ a brief sketch of the origin and constitu- 
tion of which will serve to shew how impossible it would be for us here to 
carry out such a plan, without greatly increased resources 


Originating (we believe) in a suggestion by Mr. Dela Beche Director 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey in England, the Honorable Court of 
-Directors of the East India Company addressed a recommendation to the 
Government of Bengal that a Museum should be established in Calcutta, - 
and offered to give a “moderate salary to any individual who might be 
found competent for the discharge of the duties of Curator ;’ Mr. Dela 
Beche having stated in his report on the subject “that a Laboratory and 
good analytic chemist appointed to it were among the earliest requi- 
sites,’ the Governor of Bengal at the recommendation of the Asiatic 
Society nominated Mr. Piddington Curatorwith a Salary of 250 Rupees 
per mensem and the Society made arrangements for the “ efficient estab- 
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_ lishment of the Museum” on its premises, and erected buildings for its 
accomodation out of the funds of the Society. The correspondence and 
proceedings connected with these transactions may be seen in the 124th 


No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Eth ve 


If the Museum projected for Madras is to be on a scale commensurate 
with the importance and magnitude of the objects, it is clear that the Li- 
terary Society possesses neither the funds for its Establishment nor ade- 
quate space in its apartments for its accomodation. It is for the Committee 
to determine whether Government should be addressed on the subject, 
perhaps some member of the Society would consent to complete the ar- 

' rangement of the minerals &c. now in the cabinet of the Society and to per- 
form the duties of a Curator onalimited scale. Captain Smith of the Engi- 
neers, aMember of theSociety, possesses all the qualifications required for such 

anoffice: and Mr. Ross the Assay Master and Dr. Middlemas the Deputy 
Assay Master, also Members, from the nature of their professional duties 
of course are qualified also for analytical investigations. In the meantime 
the Society being publicly known to possessa mineralogical Cabinet, to which 

_ it hasinvited donations, specimens continue to be received, andat any future 

time may be arranged with regard to their economic uses. 


Resolved.—That the Sub-Committee be requested to prepare a repre- 
sentation to Government for the purpose of ascertaining whether they 
will afford the means of establishing a Museum of Kconomic Geology at 


Madras. 


At a Meetiny of the Managing Committee ef the Madras Literary Society 
and Ausiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society on Thursday Evening the 8th 
June, 1843. 

' Read letter from H. M. Blair Esqr. Principal collector of Cana- 
ra dated 11th May 1843. Forwarding two boxes containing specimens of 
_ Porcelain earth” found in the vicinity of Mangalore. 


~  Resolved.—That Dr. Cole be requested to examine the specimens 
of porcelain earth with Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s pamphlet and that the speci- 
“mens be forwarded to Government with such observations as may appear 


necessary. 

z : Read a letter from Captaia T. J. N a nold: dated 12th May 1843, soli- 

Be ene that copies of the Sassanums and other inscriptions forwarded by him 
_ to the society be furnished to him or the originals returned; pnciee 


i a 
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tating, that Col. Sykes promises to give a lift if the Government propose 
to the Court of Directors to establish a museum of economic geology pro- 
vided it do not cause expense to the Government in curator and house 
room. 

The Society have already resolved to address Government with reference 
to the resolution of the last meeting on the subject of a museum of eco- 
nomic geology. ) 

The Secretary lays before the meeting prospectus of a work entitled 
physical geography of New South Wales and Van Diemans land in two 
volumes by Count Streliski, sent by Captain Best. ‘3 

Resolved.—That further inquiries be made regarding the work, its 
price &c. from Captain Best. 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxihary of the Royal Asiatic Society heldon Lriday Evening 
the 7th July 1843. 

Read a letter from N. B. Acworth Esqr. dated 24th June 1840, men- 
tioning that the Map of Arabia Petroea is wanting in the Ist. Vol. of. 
Robinsons Palestine although there is a notice of the publisher at the com- 
mencement of the work estating that it was not ready at the time of the 


publication of the work afd that any purchaser returning the notice to 
Mr. Murray will have the map presented to him. 


Resolved.—That the Society’s Booksellers be furnished with the 
notice and requested to claim the map and transmit it 
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I.—Analysis of the Copper Grant in possession of the Jews 
of Cochin. By the late F. W. Evuis of the Madras Civil 
Service. 


[Since the publication of No. 30 we have met with the following 
translation of the Jewish Sasanam by the late Mr. Ellis among some old 
papers in the College. The general interest of the subject and the high 
character of Mr. Ellis as a critical oriental scholar, will it is hoped be ac- 
cepted as a sufficient apology for recurring to a subject which has already 
been so ably illustrated by Mr. Gundert, from whom also we have received 
a further highly valuable communication fully bearing out his happy sug- 
gestien of the true meaning of Anjuwannam. Mr. Guadert has likewise 
most kindly at our suggestion, furnished a translation of the Hebrew ver- 
sion of the Sasanam retained by the Jews, who have long lost all power of 
deciphering the original. This, with the facsimile of the deed itself made 
from an impression of the copper plates struck off at the Cottayam Press, 
with which we have been kindly furnished, renders this subject com- 


plete. | % 
yy 
6L9U Bu 
Seay 
‘Swasti Sri!’ An invocation or salutation (namasciram) This 


phrase is found to head all inscriptions and ancient deeds on 
copper or stone, in Malabar. In the inscription it is written 
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in the Grantham characters: used by the Tamuler for the 


ec 2 
Sanskrita Language. 
GarGsrareoin Ostet ar. 


‘The king of kings hath ordained it,’ @s7 and @erer mean, 
a king ; the latter word would be used before a vowel, as in 
the present instance -gye.u is from .e0gs& which in the 
Sadur agaradi (Tamil dictionary) is interpreted by emus 
5a - Ge sa, making, ordaining ; thus in the Trivannoor 
inscriptions we have SGmaésarsBa gnngGey4 ‘The 
land ordained, set apart, appropriated, for (supplying) an 
agram ( Sanskrita : food for Brahmans)?  s)coQereer t_mras 5 
a compound in the 3d person of the preterite sense. The sen- 
tence, embraced between two marks, should contain a date 
of which more will be said in an another place. 


WUT perTar QT wor ot 


‘Sri Bhaskaran Iravi Varmar’ This is the name of the 
Prince. Bhaskara, the sun, is written here in the Jamul 
characters urgerdé, The name of the ‘Sun’ is acommon 
title given to Sovereign Indian Princes. In the present in- 
stance it is doubled ; for @7e (the Tamil mode of spelling 
the Sanskrit word ravi, (for r never properly begins a Tamil 
word,) also means the sun. Varmar is the title of Kings, as 
Sarmar is of the Brahmans. The termination is of the idiom 
of the Zamuler. These also write and spell the word acéruit 
vanmar, so also in ancient inscriptions I find sero and 
eér.o for dharmmam and kharmmam ; as in the inscriptions 
in the Avenashy and Denatkan-cottah pagodas, in Coimba- 
toor country, which are written in the ancient Tamil cha- 
racter; an alphabet quite distinct, and different from the 
Jew’s inscription, and others, those in Malabar. 


SGugn ae 
‘(his) auspicious Foot!’ 


The feet of the King, Preceptor, the Deity &c. is always ad-* 
dressed. The exact force of the word aa annexed to Sqau. 


* 
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I do not exactly know; but I leave it as I find it; it being 


authorized by the repetition of the phrase in numerous in- 
scriptions that I have examined. 


Sr MIT & SM cor Qib 
v é 4 . 


“In a hundred thousand places’ i.e. Throughout an, ex- 
tended empire. The Aaja appears to have been a Prince 
paramount. In this inscription at the end are cited, as wit- 
nesses, the names of numerous chiefs of minor principalities 
in Malabar. The word ga@ which occurs in this passage 
has three meanings, viz. place,a@ year, and a cycle [that] of 
[sixty] years. Each meaning by a playfulness common to 
Indian writers are introduced in this passage, in the suc- 
ceecing sentences. 


QemGsrasegsSuran harp 


‘{when] weilding the sceptre, or administering justice, was 
reigning,’ 


QemGsrd is the sceptre of authority; it also means £8 
justice [Sadur agaradi] wrarrAdr is the present participle. 


wire ®) @) Test Tint wren. & Ge Ziv 
‘ The year above the ae Cycle.’ 
qué stor ebro 
‘The thirty-sixth year.’ 
YUDEDST_O Dos SGMU SK a 
‘On the ay that he tarried at Muyiri Kotta,’ 


Here the word .7q@efw is used honorifically, as spoken of 
a high personage. 


Jrar Bee metus Joes Sion a gi 


‘The act of Grace which he was pleased to youchsafe ;— 
towit; Inthe word Sadr 510 joy, pleasure, the Sanskrit s, 
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and long mark for 4, are retained; the latter is the same 
inark as that for the consonant 7 as in modern famul letter r 
for r and also for @ when conjoined with consonants. The 
word .(§0fw is again introduced. The expression Szore 
ora has its termination formal and quite correct. 


eV Qoriiur gee * * * * * OF AG RAlCper ais 


‘To Issoopoo Irabban * * * we have given (allowed, 
permitted, )’ These are the first and last words of the second 
sentence of the Inscription. The first sentence may be ren- 
dered as follows; “The gracious act vouchsafed by the 
SovereignPrince Bhaskara Ivavi Varmar, in the 36th year of 
the 3d cycle, when tarrying in state at Muyirt Hotta: to 
wit.”—'The context of the second sentence is, ‘ we have given 
or allowed so and so to Joseph Rabban.’? Thus the name 
would be properly written in English. The vowel z before 
the word Rabban is the Tamul idiom. The double ssw in 
Joseph is of the Grantham character. Thus it appears that 
the individual named here was not (merely) a Rabb: or Rab- 
ba, but dignified by the title Rabban, the title, I understand, 
of the highest grade of the Jewish priesthood. The word 
give means here simply to allow, to permit; as it must often 
be understood in moct of the Indian languages. In the 
hiatus kept in the last extracted sentence are embraced in 
detail the privileges allowed, composed of, in general, simple 
terms and abstract terms, kept in the nominative case, though 
governed by the verb we-have-giwen ; and connected by the 
conjunctive particle 2.0, and, throughout. Had the identical 
things mentioned been given, as a gift, it would certainly have 
been particularized, so far, by the use of the accusative case, 
throughout. 


The following periods contain the things privileged. 
2) CF a C601 Cor Ap ib 
‘(and) five degrees of legitimate title.’ 


This first period, seems on the outset to contain a difficulty, 
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in its very apparent unmeaningness, being simply five 
kinds or degrees ; but it is subsequently fully explained, by 
a double repetion, and by the express mention of His self, 
his male issue, his female issue, his nephews, and the nephews 
of his daughters. ‘The first thing would be, as naturally 
appears fit, to ascertain and establish his (Issoopoo Irabban’s) 
title and claims in this granted act, in his own person and that 
of his descendants. 


Dag wr Mio wrwors PT QUO wi Ge Apia 
‘and tribute, with awe and oblations.’ 


ur@L is 2 7heo (Sadur argaradi) tribute payed to the 
Sovereign. Which the Grantee in this Act was permitted 
(as [understand it) to receive in his owr person. ‘The words 
Qanwirgio and ur (or ar) wars srg 1 am by no means 
satisfied about ; they are both in the ablative or instrumental 
case and united by the conjective particle 2. Also Gay. 
means fear and utwero for euimwern is reverence and offer- 
ings. ‘The expressions are not however of much importance, 
being merely connectives with and subservient to the word 
‘ tribute :’ about which no doubt can rest. 


» 
<D] (ChE Qs OT coor LG LI ml LD 


‘and the profits (rights or enjoyments) of the five classes.’ 

The word Gu. which is frequently used in this document 
means Qasmis0-9 avGuréu 9 suuao-(Sadur agaradi): and is 
in common use to this day in Malabar in publick instruments. 
The five classes [a local use or custom] is said to mean the 
five chief trades, viz. carpenters, braziers, blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, and toddydrawers. We must be content with 
this explanation, in the absence of the possibility of improv- 
ing our information on a mere local matter and custom of 
1500 years agone. Sure however it is that the above five oc- 
cupations are linked together as the five crafts to this day, in 
Malabar. 
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Us Mal aré Gio 
‘and day-lamps’ 


The use of lights by day is the privilege of the chapels— 
royal or other Pagodas. But useddSeré@ has another mean- 
ing in the* details of Malabar, viz. a certain ceremony 
of the nature of a Mass performed in the Pagodas: thus 
people on ordinary domestick occasions or for penance, go 
themselves or send to cause the performance of a pagel- 
vilakkah as they term it: probably from burning candles be- 
ing used at the ceremony. ‘The privilege appears to be that 
of conducting religious observances by day or by night with- 
out molestation, where burning censors by day would in- 
terfere with exclusive privileges, ‘ 


LIT QT GOL Win 


«and long or broad vests (a dress, or flowing full ee 
as worn by foreigners)’ 
bE STATE Ap!0 
“and palanquins,’ 
GML wy 
‘and umbrellas,’ 
ANSUWIEO Mud 


‘and drums, [a kind of drum.]’ 


ico 1s a kind of musical instrument (Sadur agaradi) 


ET ETO App 
6 d . ? 
and trumpets 


Srorb or ésorlb means a trumpet. In the original there is 
an error one way: either in the repetition of the #7 or in 
making the second syllable long i. e. er for +; or perhaps it 
may have been an ancient form of the word. 


* A word left out in the original, probably religious or ceremonial. 
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BH Oarp wpb 

‘ and tabors, (a small kind of drum)’ 

The term is still used in Malabar. 
gree 
‘ and garlands [probably for the person]’ 
O sr red gran apis 
‘and garlands: over the roads &c.’ 


Here the word &gsroro—Gufery. fastening above (Sadur 
agaradi) is annexed to the former word ©gomrw, there used 
simply. 


&Za1o [or the may be a and the a may be au] also JEG"; 
What these two nouns mean, I have been, hitherto, unable 
to establish. 


Tas SrerOS@ Crmb 
‘ and seventy-two free homesteads’ 


the word &S@Guu is a common term now in use technically 
in Malabar. It hasthe meaning simply of house, but with 
the notion of the proprietary right inherent in the term. 
Here, not the free houses are given; but rather the freedom 
of the houses only is guaranteed. 


1 SOaErOsC STO 
‘all together we have given’ 


The word « is merely introduced as collecting and com- 
bining all the above articles under the government of the 
word G2r@s¢ sr. The second complete sentence ends here. 


PAGEHOT HSI dD VerCr rh. 
‘and we have relinquished taxes and transfer— duties.’ 


go Of FHL are customs, duties; the latter is used for 
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sea-customs at thisday. The two terms are both derived from 9 


the Sanskrita HL_@O sulka. The term which I have ren- 
DB ; 


dered transfer-duties—is literally dues-by-weight, some local 
custom, not known by that name at this day. 


Lo D 2 Lo 5ETEIAGHEMCETIVEG @Q DFG 0 si 


‘Moreover the taxes which are paid by the houses of the 
city, to the Palace.’ The Palaces of the Rajahs in Malabar 
are called Koyil or Kovilagum, or Kshetram, literally Chapets 
Royal. Jt means here the royal exchequer called in the 
present day the pandéram Wewrrin a word corrupted from 
apron) LOT ar having the same meaning. The word @@4 


0g isa participial noun of the future tense (which we | 
render by the present) from Qm#éSo gi to pay taxes 


Qasr GB) Me lowjlo 


‘ his [Joseph’s] not paying it [¢he taxes: by reason of his ex- 
emptions thro’ this act] and? 


Qs Mo 
‘ and the [beforementioned] privileges” 
| <9 SIDI Maj lors 
‘ Tn order that he may enjoy it.’ 
eQeUGueGremr@o Oeil sOaerO eG es res 
‘ We have executed and given it with (these) copper leaves.’ 


The compound O¢Gu@ is from Qeby copper anda@a 
leaf ; which united is @¢uQ@.@; The common word in Ma- i 
labar now in use is @ew@ur% [so pronounced: written ‘I 
Malabaricé ©)_9j6)2j0e@4 OF in sanskrit @oQunaMUMo z 
Témra—Sdésanam.] | 


2D] ChE A650 GOTO B_ GOL. Wy 


( being) in five degrees :—namely.’ 


. 
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CO 


After this follows the explanation of the five degrees of 
persons in natural descent, who are to benefit by the grant, 
“The form 2; I have not met with before. It is used 
- participially or obsoletely. 
4. 


° ° ) fo) 
. AY LIL] Q) OLLI aos 


‘{and] to Joseph Rabban himself,’ 2 


Harare 5 FB PH ster UbsréSoCuewnssrs G0 
‘and his progeny, his male children and his female children, 
Qa ct 1G w&S ar &HLo 


‘and to his nephews,’ 


Crier nbs tor OB T Gor lL Lo (HDS ot SG LO 

‘and to the nephews of his daughters,’ 
D5 5GOSTaAS 

‘ [in] natural succession.’ 


8OGb FSI gMbemanah BHRFAareTl Ns sHosea lB 
wus 


‘an hereditary succession in these five degrees, so long as the 
_ earth and the moon remain. Sri!’ 


») 


After this there follow the names of several Kings or 
_ Princes in Malabar who are cited, to recognise the act; and 
_ the name ofthese personages are still to be found in the 
titles of the Swarupas or dynasties, presently in the Province 
ef Kérala. Fach title is introduced by the phrase, 


bec Qaaih 9 MGC aiar 
‘I know (acknowledge) this Deed.’ 
Here @dafl is the proper form for @ésaf as usual; af 
is literally a lime, but is used for a writing, and technically 


for a deed. [The repetition of this sentence before each name 
will be avoided here.] 
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CalenQe1_ wWiCaé ra 1S Harlow g gT exor L oor 


‘ Govarddhana Marttaéndan (the Prince of Vénddu ; now 
called Véndtta-kara.’ 


‘ Kotai Sri Kanthan of Véndpalindda ; now called Verapolt.’ 


T Mer 5 TOO Wi Lo Ter G a LI a) Lo ror af) L) oor 


‘Manavépala Manaviryan of Iralandda; the present Za- 
mori.’ 


Q OT CAG) DoH LWA) LT uIT ChE  F 5 oor 


‘Tréyaran Chattan of Valloova Nida; at present Walloova 
Nadd.’ 


SOLYo Ss yr STOo._ wAsron su cal. 


4 


‘ Kotai Iravi Nedoomputiyoor ; now called Nedumbra- 
yoor. 


Bip GTUSHADVE 6 Hott OPI EH ChE T BH oor 
‘ Mirkkan Chattan, Resident of Kizh-padai-néyakam.’ 


ae noaeQehétorta GorouAurp@u Gparus Csaruii Ger 
Gs. 


‘ The hand writing of Pézhanéya. Kizhav4ya Kéllappan, 
engraved by Vandragai-Sherry Kandan.’ 


Such is a distinct analysis of the Jew’s Grant of Cochin, 
letter for letter, word for word, sentence for sentence. It 
may, therefore, be translated freely, thus: “Swasti Sri! A 
Royal Edict. The Act of Privilege vouchsafed by Sri 
Bhaskara Iravi Varma, when he tarried at Muyiri-Kottah, 
in the 36th year of the 3d Cycle, when ruling the land, dis- 
pensing justice far and wide throughout his dominions. We 
have permitted Joseph Rabb4n, an indisputed line of descent 
in five degrees of persons; to receive from those subject to 
his authority, tribute with awe and submission. We al- 
low the exercise and profits of all the crafts; he may use 
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burning lights by day ; long raiment, palanquins, umbrellas, 
drums, trumpets, tambourins, and garlands for the person 
and for the roads; and we permit the free property of 
seventy-two houses. And we relinquish all rates and cus- 
toms. Moreover other and whatever taxes paid by the 
houses in the city to the Royal Exchequer he is exempted 
from ; and in order to guarantee to him this exemption, and 
all the privileges, we have executed this deed on copper- 
leaves: To Joseph Rabban himself, his male children, his 
female children, his nephews, and those (the descendants) of 
his daughters; in natural succession, so long as the earth 
and the moon remain. Sri! I witness this deed, &c. &c. 
ee.” 


Il.— Hebrew version of the Jewish Sasanam with translation 
into English ; together with a notice of an ancient Ma- 
layalim Poem, called the Song or Legend of Payantr. 
By the Rev. H. Gundert. 


sro. post nyoa nwyw oo sim morn obwas 
AAITw A RMMIWI|A Ww p72 TIPS TP NNW: mds 
Soya ma pw wi maw mbwenn dm pw nbs mina 
faa a wova na msbn) ow Pd sya 3322 aw 
enim” yay nwonynparymnala 729 Ford onwan 
wn po 9795) 7 oI mpd mep 7 pi) ba nav 
OpiwpT myyni” ~INM myyn 03) 7 DT 117 ninyT 
aon spinimayiym % postr? Sy 7 apm Stam 7 nad 
== ona ow ovawd 15 onm: Son mt ” oy viwa 
wy mrt oxnw) 7 ay onsw) oun) pax Maw) 
2 oy) wR WwW RW Pm nvo3D ona) mawin 13 
inn onemin bo nwy mw ppd naw ow a 
moa wos 15 yan yy sin aypay awem bw yrisd 
— por Sarqodiya ov apoaw tor $9” aba) yom omiaa 
wombs Jaan 7 > »p onan ds > orp 
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pOIDATNI maa * TsO yoa1D ¥ 7 omy 


IIIS aS aba yaa N23 sabon 7 pow 


Ts) «ee 


7 ow PIT eae rb” ops Rd TDD” Sow 


ices »pd93 Ibi” 439 sw TIN) 

In the peace of God, the king, who according to his plea- 
sure made-the earth, and to this God have I lifted up my 
hand. I, Lrvch Barmen, who rule as Sovereign for many 
10,000 years, and have. held the Government a year, and 
years of years, sitting this day in Canganur and decreeing, in 
the 36th year of my kingdom (or perhaps more literally “ de- 
creeing 36 years to my kingdom”) I have decreed in might 
and power,—I in power and might, have made Joseph Rab- 
ban possessor of the five kinds of colours—and (have given 
him) the Zofe (a sort of Palankin?)—and the use of 
elephants and horses—and the right of calling at the corners 
of the ways—and of converting from 5 nations—the light by 
day—also spreadings (of cloths) on the ground, and spread- 
ings of lines (measuriny lines or ornamental hangings?) at the 
tower (or scaffold’?’—“ lanzy” and “ hoppéreh” are left untrans- 
lated) the umbrella—the Déman (unintelligible to the Cochin 
Jews) the trumpets—and the drum beaten with two sticks. 
All this I have given to him and to the 72 houses and the 
revenue of the land and balances their hire has he relinquish- 
ed. As for the rest of the cities wherein there are (Jewish) 
colonists and Synagogues, he shall be their prince and head, 
and ruler without any encroachments or interference or op- 
pression (wherefore) he made the copper-plate and gave it 
to the Lord of the 5 colours, even Joseph Rabbdn, to him and 
to his seed, sons and daughters, sons-in-law and daughters-in- 
law, all the time that his seed exist in the world, and all the 
time that the moon stands; shall, what is here recorded, 
be standing, (in force). And he blessed God. These the 
witnesses: Enad Cobarden Mattanden—Benbelenadu Cothan 
Sri Canden—Keralanadu Mana Bigayin— Balod nad Erbaren . 
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Shatten—Neduparur ( and » mistakes for a and »b) Cola 
Hrani— Kelapatu Midcan Shattan—and Talah Sheri (9 
mistake for >) Candan—and the writer Kelappén. 


N.B. Perimpadappu the King of Qogin ( Cocht) is not 
recorded in this (list) because he (the Perumal) settled him 
as his heir in his stead. 


On the above Mr. Gundert observes: ‘‘ The Hebrew translator 
seems neither to have understood much of the original Tamil nor to 
have cared about rendering it faithfully. The Hebrew itself is a bad 
specimen of Cochin learning. The MS. from which it was copied 
may be about a hundred years old, and the translation was probably 
made with a view of satisfying the inquiries of the Dutch Officers or 
the Amsterdam Jews. Ifit is to be published it must be rather to 
satisfy curiosity than to throw any additional light on the matter.” 


Mr. Gundert then proceeds : ‘‘ I have the pleasure of adding the 
only confirmation from native writings, I have met with, for the con- 
jecture which I have formed about Anjuwannam. As a humble 
admirer only of Mr. Ellis’ attainments in the Peninsular languages, 
I may venture to say, that if he had been lucky enough to see the 
Syrian documents, he would not have sought for a meaning in what 
he would have discovered to be a properriame. I also, some years 
ago, tried several translations of the word, before I thought of taking 
it for the name of a territory [chiefly on account of the parallelisms. 
Anchuwannam-udaya, Issuppu, and Venad-udaya, &e.| That conjec- 
ture became strengthened by subsequent acquaintance with the 
native tenures and the wording of deeds. Princely privileges I saw, 
could never have been granted but as accessories to a Bhumidanam, 
till at last, on meeting with the Syrian documents in Nov. last, (1843), 
I was convinced that their analogies placed the fact of Aryuwannam 
as a name and the rendering I have adopted of the 72 Viduperu, 
beyond a doubt. Objection, it is true, may be taken to the circum- 
stance, that no recollection of the name is to be found among a 
people like the Jews known to be so much more tenacious of old 
reminiscences than the Syrians. But the fragment of the Payantr 
poem, which I obtained from a Native at Zaliparambu, who gave it as 
the oldest and most worthless counter-present he could make to me, 
proves the name of Amjuwannam, as one of the four immigrated mer- 
chant-tribes, to have once been known even N. of Mt. Eli, This 
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poem is certainly the oldest specimen of A/alayahm composition 
which I have seen; the language is rich and bold, evidently of a 
time when the infusions from Sanskrit had not reduced the energy of 
the tongue, by cramping it with hosts of unmeaning participles. 
But the copy which I have, is so full of antiquated terms and so dis- 
figured by errors of transcription, that I could not now undertake to 
give .a correct version of the whole, valuable as such a picture of 
bygdune times would doubtless be. Perhaps, I may on another ex- 
cursion to Payanur and the site of the forgotten Cachilpatnam, fall 
in with another copy. That the Jews should have forgotten the 
name of their original settlement is the less surprising, because since 
the destruction of their fort near Codungalur, they avoid the place 
so carefully that they will not even eat on the western bank of the 
river. A Cranganore Brahmin told me that when he gives rice to 
a Jewish cooly, he invariably paddles himself to the eastern shore, 
there to cook and eat it: but whenever a Jew is buried, earth 
fetched from Codungalur is thrown on the corpse—all on account 
of an old oath. Does not this circumstance tend to prove that they 
consider that ground, in the terms of the grant, as their everlasting 
inheritance ?” 


The Legend of Payanur—N. L. 12° 5’ near Cavay. 


Nilakést, a woman of good family, an inhabitant of a place 
called Stvapérur ( Trichoor 2?) a town famous for female beau- 
ty, could not obtain a son though married to several men. 
She resolves therefore to do penance by wandering about as 
a beggar, and comes to the famous emporium Cachilpatnam 
(near Mount Dili), where the chief of the place, a mer- 
chant named Nambu Chetti, or Chombu Chett, enters imto 
conversation with her, advises her to perform certain vows, 
and then takes her to his palace as his lawful wife. A son 
is born, and receives the name of Nambusari Aren, and a 
feast of rejoicing is celebrated onthe 41st day on the plain of 
Payanur. At that time Nilakési’s brothers happened to go 
up the coast in a ship. They hear the music, and disem- 
bark to see the play. But as they climb up a wall of the 
temple, some spectators expostulate with them. ‘They call 
themselyes Culavamer (merchants) who cannot be expected 
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to know the customs of the place, and appeal to the chief. 
He comes but applies his rod to the head of one, a scuffle 
ensues, and the strangers are killed. 


Nilakést when acquainted with the murder of her bro- 
thers, leaves the palace and her son, and again wanders forth 
begging. ‘The son grows up and is instructed by his father 
in all the arts of trade and ship-building (given in interest- 
ing detail, full of obsolete words). The ship being at length 
launched and manned with Vappurawas (?) Pandias, Chona- 
kas, Chélias, and also with one Yavanaka, the merchants 
start fearlessly on a voyage first to Pimpatna, round Mt. Eh, 
then passing the Mala (-Dives) into the Tani-punul-dru 
(river) to the town Puvenkdpatna, proceed farther on to the 
Cavari, from whence they sail into another sea to other 
shores, till they reach the gold mountains /ponmala) where 
| they exchange all their cargo for gold, return and land their 
goods in Cachilpainam, store them in a new magazine, and 
dismiss the mariners with their shares. After this, when the 
father and son are amusing themselves with playing chess, 
| a female devotee is announced who is not satisfied with alms, 
but wants to see the young merchant. Then follows a long 
-and mysterious conversation. She invites him urgently to 
be present ata night-feast of women at Payanur. He pro- 
‘mises, but cannot afterwards persuade his father to give 
| him leave, who fears a plot and danger; but the son persist- 
/ing in importuning him, and at last prostrating himself, he 
consents. 


» 


Here follows an extract, as a specimen : 
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“ IT swear by thee, O father, I must go.” 
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The Father: “ I have opposed thee to the utmost, but 
now I must not prevent thy going—thou goest far away like 
dying men—strong guards (or companions) are now required © 
—take the children of the Govatala Chetti, of Anjuwannam — 
and of the Manigrama, people who, together with ourselves, | 
are the four (classes of) colonists in the four towns.”’ (GET | 


perhaps (6330 or (&,So? ) 
me sbss 1346) ain IO DG) a 0503 9b 
aeons aba oN mw) Dae ve 
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#3) )243 \ahnu Dan lacemoG 3 
“ They took of the four classes of colonists, the sons (or | 
servants) of the town-lord in that country, fourteen com- } 
panions, a noble household, not to be outwitted (or defeated) | 
by any in ¢hés country (and, says the son) “ though I should — 


be dragged by the foot, I shall return (to-morrow) to Cachil- | 
patnam, nor shall this eye sleep (to-night.)”’ 


Upon this the father advises them to take some merchan- | 
dize along with them in the ship as for a fair, and the poem, — 
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evidently a fragment closes in the 104th Sloka, with an enu-, 
 meration of wares, replete with obscure terms, free from any 
anachronisms. 


I believe that the people of Anjuwannam and Manigram- 
| mam here mentioned as belonging to yonder country, can 
only mean Jews and Christians, (or Manicheans) who,*for 
commerce sake, settled also beyond the Perwmdl’s territories. 
It would be interesting to know who the two other classes are. 
In the mean time, the existence of four trading communities 
in the old Kérala seems to be proved, and the moej 6).9)0 


of the 1st Syrian document, receives some elucidation from 
this incidental allusion. 


° 


“Wl.—Narrative of the last outbreak and final subjugation 
of the Southern Polgars. By the late Mr. George A. 
Hughes, of Tachinore in Tinnevelly. 

j 


(Mr. Hughes, an Indo-British gentleman, well known for his commer- 
cial enterprise and successful speculations in the southern districts, was 
the son of Mr. Hughes, of the Madras Civil Service, formerly Paymaster 
, of Madura. He was sent to England at an early age, and received an 
_ excellent education under the charge of his uncle, Dr. Hughes, Principal 
of- Jesus College, Cambridge. On his return to India, after serving as a 
clerk under the Resident of Travancore, and in the office of Mr.S. R. 
Lushington, Collector of the Southern Poligar Peishcush, he was appointed 
| by Colonel Bannerman, the Officer entrusted with the charge of quelling 
_ the Poligar insurrection of 1779, to be Malabar and Gentoo Interpreter 
with the force, on the pay and allowances of a Captain, which was con- 
firmed by Government on the 26th September, 1799. He continued in 
| the same situation under Colonel Agnew in 1801, and afterwards in 1808 
| he accompanied the force under General St. Leger, during the Travan- 
core war, and received the thanks of Government for his services, on the 
| 27th February, 1809. In the interim he had engaged in commercial pur- 
| suits and entered into partnership with Mr. Charles Wallace Young, who 
| between 1805 and 1808, obtained a lease of a large extent of waste land 
| for the cultivation of Coffee, Indigo, and Cotton, in Tinnevelly, at an an- 
, nual rent of 2000 Rupees, to continue to the close of the Company’s 
| Charter. 
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_ On the death of Mr. Young, in the latter part of 1809, Mr. Hughes 
sueceeded to the lease, as assignee of that gentleman; and on the expira- 
tion ot the Charter, the grant was renewed in 1814, on the same terms, 
for the period of the next Charter. Mr. Hughes likewise purchased the 
Colattoor and Cudalgudi Mootahs, and continued engaged in various 
speculations with fluctuating success, until his death, which took place on 
the 26th February, 1835.] iy, 
‘ 


‘Vhe year 1799 is memorable in the annals of Tinnevelly, 
(or a daring rebellion on the part of several of the Poli ] 
cars against the British Government, which was then but — 
of recent establishment. ‘These Chieftains, impatient of the 4 
order and restraint which the efficient Government now estab- — 
lished over them, imposed on their turbulent habits, looked 
forward with keen desire for some opportunity to return to 
that contumacious attitude, that they had almost always held 
towards the Nabob’s Government. ‘his opportunity was 
fully opened to them by the absence of the Grand Army 
against Seringapatam, in the year above-mentioned, and the ; 
temptation was not to be resisted. Four months before the © 
fall of that capital, the Southern Provinces were in a most | 
agitated and critical state, and nothing but that great event © 
sayed us from general tumult and disturbance. | 


At the head of the disaffected Chieftains, stood the Poligar | 
of Panjahlumcoorchey. ‘This person wholly unmindful of the | 
marked lenity which the Government had shown to him for ~ | 
former offences, was engaged many months in exciting a 
spirit of revolt, and for this purpose, he moved with a large — 1 
body of armed retainers, first to the southern part of Ram- ; 
nad, and then to Shivagherry. Our well remembered Go- |) 
yvernor, Mr. Lushington, held then the important office of Col- | 
lector of the Peishcush of the Southern Poligars, and by him — 
the Poligar was formally and solemnly warned of the des- 
perate and criminal course in which he was now engaged. 
‘The moment did not admit of a more decided course, and in- 
telligenceof the eventful 4th of May soon reached the south, 
and all was calm again immediately. 7 
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The Government having now had ample conviction of the | 
dangerous power, the treacherous disposition, and the licen- 
tious habits of this formidable body of men, found it indis- 
pensable for the peace and welfare of the country, to enter 
/upon a complete reform of their character and condition. 
_ After the settlement of affairs in Mysore, a considerable force 
was despatched to Tinnevelly to effect this important object, 
and the command of it confided to Major Bannerman, an offi- 
: cer of high reputation, and of long service in the southern 
provinces. 
: Major Bannerman surrounded the fort of Panjahlumcoor- 
chey by a prompt movement early in September 1799. His 
: detachment, the morning he appeared before the place, con- 
ested of I think, eight or ten companies of two native corps 
that had moved the preceding night from Kytaur, under 
Captain O’Reilly of the 3d regiment N. I. and some de- 
tails of a provincial corps (raised by Lieuteant Knowles) 
which had marched in one night from Palamcottah under the 
Major’s own command, and further, a squadron of cavalry 
under Lieutenant Dallas, that had made a forced march from 
Sauttoor. It was the object of these simultaneous and quick 
movements, to surprise the Poligar in his fort before he might 
have time to retire, since some apprehensions were entertain- 
ed that he and all the malcontents of the country, might re- 
‘pair to the much stronger position of Shivagherry, all Pun- 
jahlumcoorchey being a very open plain. Under this i impres- 
sion, the assault of the place was resolved on immediately, al- 
though other native details and His Majesty’s 19th regiment 
‘of foot iene to the service, had not yet comic up. 


The Boligar having refused all unconditional surr ender, 
and indeed showing no signs whatever of submission, and 
having exceeded the time allowed him to determine, the as- 
sault commenced by Captain O’Reilly, being directed with his 
column to blow open the principal gate (aided by a small par- 
ty of Bengal artillery brought over from Ceylon) and to en- 


ter the place at that point, and Captain C. D. Bruce was 


: 
: 
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directed with the regiment under his command, the 3d 
'N. I., to scale the works at some accessible point to the 
right or left of the gate, much of the wall having ata dis- 
tance a dilapidated appearance. The assailants made the 
most persevering efforts to gain the place, but were repulsed 
with severe loss, particularly at the gate, which as it had 
been partially blown open, more hope was entertained of suc- 
cess at that point. The garrison was numerous and resolute 
throughout, and round the gate within there was an im-# 
penetrable host of spear men, and here we had four of 
our officers slain. ‘The enemy’s fire was less considered, 
but on this, as on every subsequent affair with these Poligars, 
our troops had abundant proof of their formidable skill in the 
use of their own favorite weapon, the spear. a 


His Majesty’s 19th Foot came up shortly after the assault, 
and every thing was in rapid progress for another attack, 
when the Poligar, despairing of further resistance, abandoned ~ 
his fort and fled with a few,retainers, first to Sevagungah, and — 
then to Tondiman’s country, in the hope of finding conceal- _ 
ment there for a time. He was however seized by the prompt — 
interference of Captain Blackburne, then Resident at Tanjore, — 
and being brought a prisoner to Kytaur, he was there exc- 
cuted under the sentetice of a military inquiry, afew weeks. 
after the criminal career above related. 


The detachment after the evacuation of Panjahlumcoorchey, — 
made a circuit to the north of the district, through Nagli- — 
poora and Colarputty, and then in a few days returned to can- _ 
ton at Kytaur, the 3d regiment N. IJ. having been sent to © 
the north-west to awe that quarter. On this tour, the Civil — 
and Military authorities declared the confiscation of several — 
Pollams, the possessions of the confederated rebel Leaders; — 
and at Kytaur was more deliberately pursued all those salu- — 
tary reforms, of which we enjoy the benefit at this day. The — 
misery of 'Tinnevelly from the cold-blooded oppressions of the — 
Nabob’s Government, and still more from the open violence — 
and ceaseless rapine of the Poligars, can be known only by re- — 
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ference to the public records, where they will be found feel; 
ingly and forcibly depicted by our present Governor.* ‘The 
forts, and all the strongholds of the Poligars were ordered to 
be dismantled. All arms were ordered to be delivered up, ex- 
cepting such few only as the Collector might sanction for 
mere personal retinue, and they were one and all warned on 
the pain of the severest consequences from pursuing that 
licentious course, and cherishing the pernicious militant no- 
tions that had called for all these stern measures of reform. 


Major Bannerman left the detachment to embark for Eu- 
rope early in 1800, under high and well earned encomiums from 
the Government. The command devolved on Major Robert 
Turing; who having preferred a high situation on the General 
Staff, left us about February. He was succeeded by Major 
Colin Macaulay, who with the command of the district, held 
also the appointment of Resident at Travancore. ‘The state 
of affairs soon admitted of the separation of the detachment, 
and the Governor General requiring his services for a time 
at the Travancore Durbar, the 3d regiment N.I, was can- 
toned at Shenkerninaur covil, (now under the command of 
Major Sheppard) a few companies ofanother corps were left 
at Kytaur, and Palamcottah was garrisoned by Lieutenant 
Knowle’s provincial corps and some other details. The main 
body of the force returned to Trichinopoly and other stations, 
and at the close of the year, there was to all appearance the 
most prosperous settlement of all the objects of the Govern- 
ment combined with the most perfect tranquillity in the 
country. 


Two of the brothers of the late Poligar of Panjahlumcoor- 
chey, with some other rebel chiefs had been confined in Pa- 
lamcottah. One of these brothers was but a feeble person, the 
other was born dumb and was an object of much supersti- 
: Hous attachment. ‘The last though deprived of the faculty of 


speech, was yet abundantly active and mischievous. In the 


| 
| * The Right Honorable S. R. Lushington was Governor of Madras, when this was 
_ written, 


| 
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first week of February 1801, all the prisoners in the fort 
made their escape. It was very obvious that much secret 
intercourse must have been kept up between them and the 
population of the confiscated Pollams, which received the 
fugitives with open arms, feeling abundantly discontented 
no «doubt, at the peaceful life now required of them. An 
entrenchment and breast work were run up with incredible 
celerity round the mound and remnant of the old fort of 
Panjahlumcoorchey, and all the concealed arms were quickly 
restored to light, it having been the considerate policy of the 
time, to invite the surrender of arms by the payment of a 
liberal price for them, rather than to adopt a more rigorous 
scrutiny for their seizure. 


Major Macaulay moved with all possible dispatch against 
the fugitives, with the disposable part of the Garrison 
of Palamcottah, and a few horsemen drawn from the 


**% 


Nabob’s establishment to Seevalapary, there to await the © 


junction of Major Sheppard with the 3d regiment N. I. 
This small force appeared before Panjahlumcoorchey, in 
less than a week fromthe escape of the prisoners, and had 
there to view the formidable body.securely entrenched, arm- 
ed far beyond expectation, and to crown all, displaying an 
exulting front from the flattering course of their enterprize. 
it was now a very serious question, whether they should be 
attacked forthwith, and thus hazard in case of any check 
much more extensive commotions, or whether it were more 
advisable that the detachment should withdraw for a time, 
and await reinforcement from Trichinopoly. Happily the 
latter alternative, painful as it seemed, was agreed on in per- 
fect concurrence by Majors Macaulay and Sheppard, and 
the detachment commenced its retreat in the afternoon, sur- 
rounded by thousands all the night using incessant attempts 
to create confusion on some point or other, and then to break 
in and cut off the detachment. The provincial corps was 


but newly raised, and the Nabob’s few horsemen were not to © ‘ 


be considered—all indeed depended onthe $d regiment N. L., 


whose steady and firm conduct carried the detachment i 
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through the perils of the night. It was at times so closely 
pressed, that infinite vigilance was called for from every 
officer present. As the day dawned the assailants fell off, 
and the detachment reached Palamcottah only to prepare for 
a renewal of the contest on a more extended scale. 


When the expected reinforcements were on the advance 
from Trichinopoly, Major Macaulay moved the detachment 
forward to Kytaur, and when all had joined in March, it 
moved again towards Panjahlumcoorchey, arriving before that 
place on the last day ofthat month. In our progress thither, 
an affair occurred that deserves to be noticed for the credit 
of all parties. A considerable body of the Poligars stood 
firmly on the open plain, a charge of our eavalry under 
Lieutenant James Grant of the Body Guard, and though the 
Poligars were mostly destroyed, they yet inflicted severe re- 
taliation on our men, and Lieutenant James Grant was dan- 
gerously wounded. The battering at that point of the fort 
that it was proposed to attack, continued from early in the day 
till the afternoon, but it was soon found that two 9 pounders 
were of little avail for this purpose against solid earth walls, 
and it was naturally enough apprehended, that whatever 
might be the damage of the day, it would be deligently re- 
paired during the night. Under this impression, the storm of 
the place was ordered before the afternoon was much advanc- 
ed, and it was persevered in for a very long time. The 
storming party consisted of two very fine but weak compa- 
nies of H. M. 74th regiment, followed by the 3d regiment 
N. I., and some other native details under the immediate di- 
rection of Major Sheppard. The animation and gallantry of 
all, was indeed most conspicuous and beyond all praise. The 
breach (so considered by the Artillery officer) was in fact no 
breach at all, and all attempts to carry the place proved ut- 
terly unavailing, so daring and determined was the Garrison, 
and so difficult of access the point of attack. Our loss was 
severe in the extreme; two Officers of H. M. 74th, one of 
some other corps, and one of the 8d regiment N. I. of the 
name, I think of Kagan were killed, with men in proportion. 
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On the retreat, the Garrison rushed out in considerable num- 
bers—Major Sheppard formed his own corps into line with 
great celerity, and must have felt the moment a very critical 
one, as the enemy had seized one of our field pieces.—Cap- 
tain N. M. Smyth (of what corps I do not now recollect) 
consulting with Major Sheppard for an instant, called out for 
volunteers to follow him, and a party of the 3d regiment 
N. I. with some others immediately charged the enemy and 
recovered the gun.—The courage and presence of mind dis- 
played in this striking minor affair, served in some degree to 
turn the current of feeling from the appalling scene around 
us, and showed indeed that unless behind walls, the enemy 
had no great confidence in their spears against our Infantry. 


0 


This severe failure may be numbered amongst many in- 
stances in which, eminent talents and qualities of the noblest 
stamp, are insufficient to ensure to the possessor of them the 
success to which he is well entitled. Major Macaulay, it was 
no doubt thought by many, ought to have scoured the dis- 
trict with one-half of the force under his command.— 
In truth his means were quite inadequate to his object, the 
guns were quite useless as battering pieces, and a further de- 
lay in the attack was not to be thought of. The government 


was now awakened to the whole severity of the service, a great _ 


native force was ordered from different stations of the Carna- _ 
tic, an European corps, H. M. 77th, was called round from the | 
Malabar Coast, a corps of cavalry was put in motion, and a 


powerful train of artillery dispatched from Trichinopoly, the | 
command of the service being transferred to an Officer of 
higher rank. This was Colonel Peter Agnew, aperson of 
great military experience, and well known as the Adjutant | 


General of the Army for many years. 


It was the best part of two months, before this new forma- q 


tion of the force could assemble at the scene of action, and. ra 


in the interval, little more was in the power of Macaulay, than : 
to restrict as much as practicable the range of the enemy, for d 


which purpose he kept his station on a small ridge, a mile or a : 
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two to the westward of the fort. Vheir night annoyances on 
our position and skirmishes with our foraging parties in the day 
were very frequent, and they seemed to have taken up the 
notion, that the muskets of our sepoys were of little security 
against their spears during the fall of rain. On one occasion 
of this kind, they sallied out and attacked in a large body our 
right piquet, and moved off a field piece, which was recover- 
ed only by a sudden clearing up of the weather, discovering 
the attack to other parties of the force near at hand. ‘The 
eastern range of country was fully at their mercy and they 
took possession of ‘Tutacoreen with great exultation. The at- 
tachment of some of the western Poligars was somewhat 
doubtful, but our situation restrained much intercourse on that 
side y and on the north, they were kept in excellent check by 
the meritorious conduct and entire devotion to our cause of the 
Poligar of Yettiapoor, supported by a respectable portion 
of a fine provincial corps belonging to Ramnad. The com- 
mand of that station was held by Colonel Manuel Martinz, a 
gentleman who in his own day filled a large space in the pub- 
lic mind and general respect of this quarter. He was origi- 
nally in the service of the Nabob. 


‘The expected corps all came up by the middle of May, and 
Colonel Agnew assumed the command about that time. 
From his arrival to the 24th there was the greatest activity in 
making a breach, and it was so thoroughly effected by that 


day, that to all appearance it admitted of running up with 


the utmost facility. ‘The enemy however had thrown a very 
wide abatis of new felled thorn trees all along the approaches 
on every side, and this occasioned some short interruption.— 
Arrived at the top of the breach, it was by no means easy to 
descend. Here the garrison had excavated the bastion or 
ground all around so deeply, as not to be easily grappled with, 
and it is said, had carried the excavation so cleverly under the 
brink of the Breach, as to be able to strike with their spears 
in comparative safety, those who leant forward to fire on the 


defenders below. These were a good deal checked, it was 
4 
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imagined, by hand grenades, but I believe the place was 
at last carried by entrance at the flanks, which however, had 
been strongly palisaded, and moist earth was in constant sup- 
ply to repair the damage to the walls on each side the breach. 
The storming column consisted of the 77th King’s regiment, 
and the small remnant of the gallant 74th, together with se- 
veral native flank companies, and to the best of my recollec- 
tion the whole of the 3rd regiment N. I. ‘The contest was 
supported by the enemy with all the spirit of former occasions, 
but all resistance was vain against our present overwhelming 
force, and vast numbers were destroyed at the breach and in 
the fort; five of our officers were killed and many men of 
course. ‘Lhe whole of the surviving Poligar body retired from 
the fert with the most imposing regularity, unarmed persons 
anc the women repairing to the centre, and the armed men 
closely ranging on each side. ‘lhe cavalry however made ~ 
dreadful havoc on this body, which was soon broken and dis- _ 
persed. It was alleged that not one chief of any note was lost 
to the cause in this Panjahlumcoorchey warfare, so careful had — 
this class been of its own safety, and one and all found refuge 
for a time in Shevagungah ; where they soon found new occu- ; 
pation quite congenial to their habits. y 


The attention of Colonel Agnew was now to be direct- t 
ed to acountry of a very different description to that which 
had just been subdued. ‘The Shevagungah country was re- — 
markable in those days for jungles, or rather, dense im- 
pervious primeval forests of much magnitude, often stretch- 
ing a dozen miles across, and in which no progress could be 
made but by the aid of the Pioneers. The Chief of it was — 
known by the appellations of ‘‘ The Murdoo,” and ‘* The | 
Sherogar,” terms indicative of the lowness of his ori-— 
gin. He was at first the servant, then the Predawn or Chief ‘ 
Civil officer, and at last the usurper of the rights of the ao | 
ancient Rajah of the country, whose family was now nearly | 
extinct. He had been more than once in arms against the — 
Nabob and as often successfully bought his pardon. On the | 
paramount authority over the Pollams being ceded to the 
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British government in the year 1792, he had been treated with 
consideration, and I believe had nothing then to apprehen@ 
from a retrospect into the origin of his authority. He pos- 
sessed the reputation of being a man of considerable sagacity, 
yet, this was much belied by the infatuation that now 
governed his counsels. It must be mostly attributed to that 
spirit of turbulence and suspicion that seemed mnate in *the 
Pohgar character of older days. Besides his traitorous inter- 
course with the Tinnevelly insurgents, he had actively fomen- 
ted disturbances in the Ramnad district, and had instigated 
some leading adherents to beset and threaten the fort of 
Ramnad, and his proceedings altogether called loudly for the 
application of that system of reform that had at length hum- 
bled>the bolder spirits of Tinnevelly to prostration and quiet. 


The detachment moved to Tripoovanum near Madura to 
disencumber itself of its heavy artillery, and these it was 
found expedient to move forward to Ramnad, to clear that 
quarter of disturbance and marauders. It was an object also 
with Colonel Agnew, to ascertain there under more close en- 
quiry, whether the eastern approaches to the Murdoo’s 
Citadel (the Pagoda of Caliarcovil situated in the centre of a 
very deep forest) were of a more practicable nature than the 
western approaches, which had so seriously bafiled our forces 
in former invasions of the country. In the year 1789 Colonel 
Stewart of H. M. Service had been sent against the Murdoo, 
with a large detachment, to reduce him to some submission 
to the Nabob’s government. I believe that this Colonel 
Stewart, was our Commander-in-Chief of a much later date 
of that name. In this service he sustained most opposition 
in his attack on the western barriers, and at a still earlier 
date, that is in 1772, it was also on record that Colonel 
Joseph Smith, the contemporary of Lawrence and of Clive, 
had encountered much difficulty on that side of Caliarcovil. 


On our march from Tripoovanum, and as we approached 
Tripalchetty, the enemy appeared in great bodies, and one 
strong party was strongly posted behind a bank flanking our 
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road to a great extent. The advance consisting of the 6th 
cegiment N. I. charged this party with much effect, and in 
this affair the commandant of that corps, Major Gray was 
killed. Other parties of our advance, on taking up the 
ground for the day, were suddenly assailed from quarters of 
which they had no clear view, and some of our officers suf- 
fer€d here from dreadful spear wounds. I think it was here 
that Lieutenant Start of the 3d regiment N.1., was wounded. 
The next day we were again opposed, and an attempt was 
made to seize a gun from the rear guard, and Captain 
Trotter in command of it was slightly wounded.—The 
detachment pursued its course to Ramnad, where it ar- 


rived sometime in June without any more opposition, although 


there was no doubt that large parties were hovering about in 
the jungles north of the Vigay river in the vicinity of our 
route. 


At Ramnad, Col. Agnew had the benefit of much communi- 
cation with Col. Martinz, who had in his earlier day seen 
much Poligar service. He was now in years.—The eastern ap- 
proaches to Caliarcovil were described by all that had any fa- 
miliar knowledge of them as of much greater extent, and of far 
more difficult access than the western approaches, and super- 
added to this serious inconvenience, almost all the Ramnad 
district was at this time in a destitute state, partly from the 
disturbances that had prevailed in it, and yet more from a 
famine with which it had been afflicted a year or two before. 
Here too we had the intelligence, that the Murdoo was plac- 
ing Caliarcovil in a state that might call for batterimg guns, 
and give us a renewal of the arduous scenes of Panjahlum- 
coorchey. Under these circumstances, the detachment re- 


traced its steps to Madura by the route of Comary, which 


place, it was considered advisable to put in a good state of 


defence, to keep in some check the malcontents in that~ 


quarter. Events proved the utility of this measure, for while 
the detachment was busily engaged in Shevagungah, and ifs 


communications very much obstructed, this post of Comary 


entrusted to a rising young Officer of the 3d regiment N. I., © 
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was hardly pressed, and it would have been considered a 
great acquisition by the enemy, as it was far stronger in its 
construction than the general run of native forts. The name 
of the officer I have alluded to was Greaves. He had much 
credit given to him for his spirited conduct on this occasion, 


but he did not live long to enjoy it. 


Our commandant having at Madura received his final in- 
structions for the reduction of Shevagungah, and having 
made all his arrangements for the peculiar warfare now be- 
fore him, moved in July to the north-east for the purpose 
of allowing aselect corps to join from Dindigul under Colonel 
James, which had been lately employed in that quarter in 
putting down the Veerapatchy Poligar and his adherents.— 
After this junction, the whole moved forward, consisting now 
of a very efficient force, (of I should think at the least 7000 
strong) to the attack of Sherevail, situated to the east of us. 
This town had become of some note since the rise of the 
Murdoo’s fortunes. He made it his constant residence, and 
it was conjectured, that he might here make some vigorous 
stand. ‘The march, not more than 8 or,9 miles, occupied us 
all the day, though the main road was a very good one; it 
lay through a strip of country of the general breadth of 
$200 or 1500 yards, shut in on each side by high and strong 
jungle, whilst the intermediate space was every where crossed 
or flanked by the banks of tanks, close palmira topes, or 
occasional patches of thin and common jungle, all that the 
Poligar could covet for his desultory warfare.—The enemy 
was abundantly armed, and he possessed a great number of 
the small guns of his own particular description. ‘The firing 
on his part was incessant all the day through, and a distant 
hearer might have concluded that we were in desperate con- 
flict, but happily it was all noise and random firing, and did 
no serious harm; our own field pieces rarely opened but 
when the Poligars were in great crowds in front and on the 
flanks. Whenever our parties closed in upon them, they re- 
treated to other points. The country to the left, north of our 
main body, seemed that in which the enemy harboured with 
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most confidence. and on this side was stationed Major Shep- 
pard with his corps as a flanking column. Our equipments 
and baggage were an enormous mass, and would have 
afforded much temptation to a more enterprizing enemy. At 
sunset we reached our ground, and found the large town of 


Shereyail in general conflagration. 
€ 


Colonel Agnew entertained a sanguine belief that the 
opening for the force of an entire new road to Caliarcovil, 
would be a far more eligible operation than assaulting strong 
and numerous barriers that were known to be constructed 
with all the care and ingenuity the Poligars show in such 
defences, and which at that moment would certainly have cost 
us very dear. The work of opening this road commenced 
with considerable alacrity, though it indeed proved through- 
out a most laborious undertaking. The line that was to be 
opened, was estimated at not less than 5 or 6 miles from the 
skirts of the jungle opposite the encampment, to the Pagoda 
of Caliarcovil, and by far the larger part of this was accom- 
plished when sickness spread over our camp and much yet 
remained to be done ‘The enemy too had now for some 
time, learnt to carry on under secure cover, a very harrassing 
resistance to our parties, as they moved up each successive 
morning, exposed in the open space or avenue they had made 
for themselves. to pursue the work of approach to Caliar- 
covil. It turned out a very irksome and dispiriting warfare, 
as the hand that dealt the blow was rarely seen, and to re- 
turn it on our part with any effect, was next to impossible. 
Our supplies too from the extreme closeness of the country, 
and the crowds of peons about, became very precarious, and | 
at last they could be brought up only by the movement of | 
whole corps at a time for their protection.—Colonel Agnew — 
now seeing the necessity of abandoning this plan of opera-— 
tions, moved early in September to a fine open plain, running 


which proved a most acceptable contrast to the unpleasant 
spot we had quitted, and here the force soon recovered its 
wonted health and all its accustomed animation. ‘— 


= ite eS5 = ae. 
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This period was also marked by a proceeding that had a, 
most beneficial influence on our affairs. ‘the Collector of 
the Poligar Peshcush had with great judgment sought out 
the Heir to the Pollum, and under the authority of the go- 
yernment, this personage now received in camp an investiture 
of his country with great ceremony and publicity. He is,the 
present Zemindar. He had im his childhood been adopted 
by the last representative of the proper family of the Pol- 
lum, but had been compelled to forego his expectations, to 
fiy for his life and remain in deep obscurity, the Murdoo, in 
his early days being much too powerful a chief to allow him 
to entertain any hope of restoration. His adherents now 
however, pressed his claims with much zeal, and the govern- 
ment with yery seasonable justice and consideration deter- 
mined on their entire recognition of them, and his elevation 
was hailed by the population in general, with the highest sa- 
tisfaction. Colonel Agnew about this time made a night 
movement, with the cavalry and some native details to 
attack Peramally. which was surprised and taken posses- 
sion of, without any material occurrence. It was judici- 
ously chosen, and it had been reported that the garrison was 
collecting stores for some:ulterior object, and its situation 
also allowed of parties from it, muck disturbing our com- 
munication with Trichinopoly, which led to this visit. The 
post itself consisted of a handsome Pagoda situated on the 
brow of a hill, from whence ran a wall enclosing a smail vil- 
lage below. The garrison seeing our movements to turn 
their rear, escaped by close passages in that direction, leading 
to jungles on the opposite side of the hill. The resistance 
‘it offered was very feeble. } 


All preparation having been completed by the Ist October 
for a general assault, Colonel James was desired with his se- 
parate corps to force a small barrier opposite his position, 
whilst the more noted barriers that had presented so much 
opposition in older days, were to be attacked by Colonel Ag- 
new himse!f with his superior force, and with that moved the 
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3rd regiment N. I. The person who was confidentially at- 
“ached to the officer appointed for the service, to assist him 
in his business with the country, had during this critical pe- 
riod, watchfully fixed his attention on the state of the road 
that had been opened by the force from Sherevail. All his in- 
telligence went to corroborate the account, that this point was 
now left entirely ungaurded, the enemy seeming to view it 
as far too remote from our main body to need any precaution. 
The distance indeed was something to be considered by our- 
selves, but it was certain that the enemy would be sharply em- 
ployed every where, and Colonel Agnew therefore approved 
of the movement of a small column in that direction. It was 
arranged, that it should proceed in such deep secrecy over 
night, that even our own camp should not be apprized of its 
movement, since we had now many of the inhabitants about us 
who might play us false, and it was urged as equally desira- 
ble, that in its passage forward, it should carefully avoid every 
hamlet, that no alarm might be given. It met not with the 
smallest impediment, and from the end of the excellent road 
that had been abandoned a month before as altogether un- 
available, paths were found which had been traversed by the 
enemy whilst opposing our working parties, quite open to the 
very walls of Caliarcovil. ‘The surprise and panic by our 
sudden appearance in this most unlooked for quarter, caused 
an instantaneous abandonment of the place, and as rapid an 
escape of every soul to the contiguous jungle ; Colonel Ag- 
new was kept at a stand for a short time from the numerous 
obstacles thrown in the way of his attack, there was of course 
the usual incessant firing and much general uproar, but the 
first barrier being penetrated at the flank, the flight of the 
enemy became general through the numerous narrow paths 
about, and they had been apprised, it is palpable, of the fall of 
their strong hold which must have much enfeebled their 
resistance. Every point of defence from the interior one to 
Caliarcovil was found deserted, and on discovering the Pago- 
da, our commandant had the high satisfaction of ‘perceiving 
our sentinels on the walls. The meeting indeed was alike 
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happy to every one, since here was an end to this irksome 
service.. ’ 


Colonel Agnew now moved to the north of the Shevagun- 
gah district, and Major Sheppard was sent with his corps to 
overlook the southern part until matters became perfectly 
quiet. Most of the corps forming the Force soon moved away 
to other stations, and those that remained were chiefly engag- 
ed on the apprehension of the principal offenders. The 
Murdoo was soon seized, and he suffered his fate on the 
highest bastion of Tripatore. This place was then a neat 
compact strong post, which had been usually garrisoned by 
the troops of the Nabob, until the Pollums passed to the 
Company. At the rise of these commotions, it was occupied 
by a’party from Colonel Martinz’s Ramnad corps, from which 
it was seized in great triumph by the Murdoo. The two 
Panjaulumcoorchey rebel Chiefs now also atoned for their 
crimes in front of their own works, which had proved the 
grave of no less than 14 of our officers, and so many other 


gallant men. 


In November, Colonel Agnew leaving a corps in Sheva- 
gungah returned to Tinnevelly, bringing with him the 3d 
Regiment N. I., which in March or February 1802 was sta- 
tioned at Palamcottah, the 6th Regiment which was sent to 
Sunkerninarcovil, and a corps of Cavalry which was placed at 
Tachinelloor. During his absence north, other desperate 
though minor characters of Tinnevelly, had been put down by 
the activity of the Collector Mr. Lushington, and the Com- 
mandant Major Macaulay, and many of them were now 
banished to Prince of Wales’ Island. ‘The Carnatic had by this 
ime passed to the Company’s authority, and Tinnevelly now 
enjoyed a state of quiet and protection, which I am sure was 
utterly unknown to it in any former day of its history.— 
Colonel Agnew had soon the satisfaction of reporting to the 
Government, the happy accomplishment of the service for 
which he had been specially selected, and he then returned to 

5 
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the Presidency, and Major Sheppard. his most valued and 
ever zealous auxiliary, soon I believe embarked for Europe. 


I may now advert to those occasions in which the 3d Re- 
giment N.I. was employed separate from the main Force. 
In October 1799, it was dispatched to the western Pollums, 
to superintend the demolition of Forts and the surrender of 
Artis. In that direction, the son of the Poligar of Sheva- 
ghery had been rather prominent in mischief, but the conduct © 
of the Father had been creditable, and in consideration of 
this, the offences of the former were overlooked, but She- 
vagherry had in old days been formidable, and it was there- 
fore expedient to watch it. After the prudent retreat 
from Panjaulumcoorchey early in February 1801, a Com- 
pany of the Provincial corps, and a small party of, the 
3d. were put into the Pagoda at Streevycoontum, to protect 
the five villages on that side, but whilst Major Macaulay 
was at Kytaur, this post was either so closely pressed or be- 
came so much alarmed, that it was considered advisable to 
send a corps to its relief. The crowd that assailed it having 
been dispersed, Major Sheppard withdrew the party and re- 
turned to Kytaur. After the fall of Panjaulumcoorchey in May 
1801, the corps was immediately pushed forward to Nag- 
hipoor and Caudulgoodey, the Pollum of two of the rebel con- 
federates, whose adherents retired to Comary, where they 
made a momentary stand, wounding some of our men, but soon 
took to flight when closely charged. The corps rejoined 
Head Quarters a march or two before we reached Trepava- 
num. At Ramnad, it was detached southerly to bring up 
supplies and to overawe the country, and it again rejoined a 
few days before the Force arrived at Madura sometime in 
July. During the operations at Sherevail, it was specially 
employed to reconnoitre some old passages to Caliarcovil, 
situated a little to the eastward of the encampment, of which 
reports had been received that raised a hope they might be 
accessible, but Major Sheppard ascertained that this notion 
was without foundation, a short time before the Force changed 
its position altogether from Sherevail, the corps was detached 
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to convey supplies from Tondiman’s country, in which des- 
cription of service there was always as much jungle fighting 
as with the main body.—Its employment in the south of She- 
vagungah after the capture of the Caliarcovil, has been already 
mentioned. | 


How many honored names have been presented to,my 
mind as I have proceeded in this brief narrative—Trotter, 
Joyce, Knowles, Little, Pepper, Stuart, all nowno more; 
and Colonels Vesey and Welsh only, I believe, amongst the 
living. It deserves to be remembered that of the many 
corps which participated in this service, the 3d Regiment 
N.1I. alone saw it through from its commencement to its 
conclusion. It may also be allowed to one who was attach- 
ed ofiicially to that service throughout, to express his lively 
recollection of the high confidence and activity it inspired 
wherever it was employed. It remained but ashort time 
in Tinnevelly, being soon called upon to take a part and 
sustain its well earned reputation, in the more renowned 
transaction of the Maratta war of 1803. Yet, it may not 
be irrelevant to notice that earlyin 1799, and under the 
command of Captain Davidson, it forméd one of the corps of 
Colonel Browne’s Detachment, employed in reducing Coim- 
batore, and in collecting supplies for the Grand Army before 
Seringapatam. In the preceding year, it would seem that 
some portion of it must have been employed under Major 
Bannerman in quelling disturbances in Ramnad. Major Ban- 
nerman proceeded for that purpose from Palamcottah, and he 
was certainly accompanied by some party under Captain 
Tichbourne, who at that time, I believe, belonged to the 8d. - 
Regiment N. I. 
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EV.—On the Inscription near the Varaha Swami Temple, at 
RF nee ° . 
Afamallaipuram or the Seven Pagodas, witha transcript 
and translation. 


— 


The above-mentioned inscription is cut in a niche, on the face 
of ae rock against which the modern pagoda is built. The 
eastern side of the building abuts on the niche, about one- 
fourth of which is in consequence covered by the wall, and 
a considerable portion of the writing is thereby hidden from 
view. ‘The circumstances under which the transcript was 
made, will be found in the Proceedings of the Committee of 
the Literary Society of the 6th July, 1844, at the end of this 
No. ‘Three copies of the inscription were made by three 
different parties, which were collated by Zandarardya Mu- 
daliar, the learned Principal Sudder Ameen of Chingleput, 
who also supplied a Telugu paraphrase of the whole, by the 
aid of which the present translation has been prepared. 


Swasti Sri! 


In the 9th andu of Koppara-kesari-varma [also called] Udaiyar Sri Rajen- 
dra Devar, who having taken the whole Irattaippddi seven lacks and half, 
having intimidated Ahawa-Malla in battle amid the pitfal [ewppam] of his 
army, seized upon his elephants and horses, and performed lustrations of 
victory, when he deigned to sit upon his throne ;— the citizens of Janand- 
thaptura which is Mdmallapura the chief city of Amérnad in Amirkéta in 
the prosperous Chdélamandalam, (Sézjamandalam) and we the inhabitants 
of Périlam, do record that the eastern boundary of the land which we 
have granted for Alwar ( Azjvar )* in the temple of Paraméswara Maha- 
varaéha Vishnu in our village, inclusive of the land formen'y held free of 
tax, as dévaddnam, lies west of Sickuttichéri—its southern boundary is the 


» This Alwar is still worshipped by the Vaishnava Sect under the name of Bhuta, in 
the following inyocation : 


Sor |Foae Powsr Ho 
a ae 


ee : 


‘‘Tadore Bhuta who from a portion of Vishnu’s Club, was born in a blue lotus at 
Mullapey on the sea-shore, under the sign of the Balance in the constellation of the © 


Dolphin,”’ 
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north side of Vayaluzjén kanndér-nilam, belonging to Mahavishnu in this 
village,—its western boundary is the vast (shore of the) backwater [or 
creek ]—and its northern boundary [reaches to the] south side of the temple 
of Mamatla: Perumdl and to the fresh water well on the south-east of the 
Konéri—we have granted to the Devar as dévaddnam, free of tax, all the 
lands within these four limits, over which the guana has run and the tor- 
toise has crawled, inclusive of nr nilams and punjey nilams, setting apart 
four tadis of land with trees and arable fields within this tract, foPthe 
expenses of meat-offerings [bali] to the deity, and determining that 
from the produce of the remaining mir nilams, one padacku* and four 
nayist paddy, which at the rate of two-fifths are [or yield] one Auranz{ of 
rice shall be set apart for the offerings of food to the Devar for the two 
sandhis or stated periods of worship at four nazjis of rice for a sandhi—and 
also one kurani of paddy for two sandhis at four nazjis for a sandhi—for 
two sorts of karis [or meats] for each sandhi, two and half sevida§ of ghee, 
one uri || of curds, adaickdya consisting of two areca nuts and eight betle 
leaves for a sandht, in all three kuranis and four nazjis of paddy for two 
sandhis should be paid, and that the people who cultivate the lands, and 
the people in the Mudavildgam] of this Devar shall not be subjected to 
the payment of any tax—I wrote at the desire of the citizens of Mamalla- 
pura or Janandthapura and the people of Périlam—signed: Tiruvésjicht- 
luddiyar Tondan Adavalén—Karnattan of this village; this is my writing. 

This is Olindgan Mddatydn azjagiya Chola the Amur-nattu. Muvendu- 

velan’s writing. 

This is Olindgan Chendrdsekara’s signature. > 
. This is Olindgan Nérdyana’s signature. 

This is Kalattuzjan Sutts Araisan’s signature. 

This is Kolandai Sirdlan Setty’s signature. , 

This is Indipuravan Sanganagan’s signature. 

This is Méppudi Nardyanan Mddackali’s signature. 

This is Méppudi Ammédi Ardva Murti’s signature. 

This is Uchangkizjavan Mugalindgan’s signature. 

This is Vanddzjanséri Udaiyan Arayan Pichan’s signature. 

The person who molests this charity will incur the sins of having com- 
mitted capital crimes on the banks of the Ganges and at Kumari. 


Swasti Sri! 
In the 9th andu of Képpara-késari-varmar (or) Udaiyar Sri Rajendra 
Dévar when, having taken Irattaippadi of the whole seven lacks and half 


having intimidated Ahawa Malla midst the pitfal of his troops, having 


SS 


*Two marcals. + A padi or measure the eighth part of a marcal. + A marcal. 
¢ A seyida is the 120th part of a padi or measure. || Half padi or measure. 
gj The establishment or inmates of the temple. 
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seized upon his elephants and horses, and having performed lustrations of 
Victory,—he deigned to sit on his mighty throne; we the inhabitants of 
LTiruvezjicht, the Dévadénam and Brahmadéyam, (village) in Amurnad 
of Amurkotta in the prosperous Cholamandalam, do write—that the 
eastern boundary of the lands which we are to grant as dévaddnam free 
of rent, for the Alvar inthe temple of Sri Parameswara Mahdvardhe 
Vishnu, in Mémallapuram or Janandthapura the chief city of this Nad 
lies vest of Kommadikundilin the road to the tank Vannackaneri—the 
southern boundary (of it) is the north of Pallucheruvu or the land called 
Kalattugjén paraman mugali—the western boundary (of it) is east of the 
field (called) Sattuzjan Chendra Sekara kirama vittan—and the northern 
boundary (of it} south to the field (called) Kazjiyan semme mettan 
kunavan. We have granted for this Dévar,the three hundred huzjis of the 
land (named) Lramennw within this boundary as dévaddénam free of rent, 
together with the water to irrigate this land from the tank Vannackanért 
and also the water channel.—We are to free the cultivators of this land 
from the payment of the principal (perweart or ayeen) and sundry (stlavar¢ 
or additional) taxes—and also from forced labour, (vetti) and the car- 
rying of burdens and pounding of grain for the food of persons of all 
descriptions. Thus having agreed, we have granted (this) as dévaddnam 
free of rent, 

I, Bharadwaji Adavalan, a Siva Bramin of Karpackam in this Nad, 
wrote this at the request of the inhabitants of Zirwvezjicht. This is my 
writing. 

This is the writing of Peidéyackiram vittan. 

This is the writing of Dévagandta pattan of this kshétram. 


This : Satandei mullen senagan. 


x x Ks MT ee (effaced.) 

* : a" * Oli ndgan Nérdyanan. 
This is my writing, m ° ay A 
This = = * * of this Ashétram. 

‘ 3 . is * Pattan. 


c 
I know, this is the writing of drumbakizjan kazji iréman, Muven- 


davelén of Amur ndd in the prosperous Cholamandalam. 
‘This is the writing of Zonda Adavalan the Kanattan of this village. 


In this éndu, Olindgan Maddiyan, Muvendavelan of Amur nad, grant- 
ed 90 goats, for a lamp to be kept always burning. 
Kdmakodan selavan, &c. 
‘The remainder is defaced, 


‘Two grants to the same temple are here recorded, both made 
in. the same year but by different parties. ‘The opening sen- 
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tence of both is word for word the same, and constitutes the 
most important portion of the deeds; possessing a double value 
both as affording the means of ascertaining the exact date of 
the Tamil inscriptions at Mamallaipuram, and as a historical 
record confirming ina remarkable manner, a fact of some 
importance ascertained from totally distinct sources. Ina 
paper on the Chalukya Princes of Kalyan in the Dekhan pub- 
lished in the 1Vth Vol. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and republished in Vol. VII. p. 193 of this Journal, 
it is stated on the authority of an inscription at Anigerry 
in the Dharwar district, that Someswara Deva Chalukya I. 
surnamed Ahawa Mallahad been invaded by “ the Chola Raja 
who had ravaged the southern provinces of Kuntala desa, 
and destroyed the city of Pulikara nagara, the modern 
Lakshmeswar near Savanore.”’ The Chalukya inscription 
asserts that Ahawa Malla defeated and slew the invader, 
and there is no doubt the invasion was ultimately repelled. 
But enough is admitted to show, that it had been in the 
first instance eminently successful. ‘The present inscription 
evidently refers to the same fact, and there is no doubt that Vir 
Rajendra Chola surnamed Koppara-kesari Varmais the Chola 
Raja above referred to. This is further confirmed by other 
inscriptions of this same prince, on the magnificent temple at 
Gangondaram, on the north bank of the Cavery, of which he 
appears to have been the founder. One of these, in the 5th 
year of his reign, runsthus “ Ko-Viraju-Kesari Varma nam- 
ed Rajendra Deva, wielding the sceptre with valor for a com- 
panion and munificence for an ornament, freeing himself from 
the blackest sins, having intimidated Ahawa Malla of Kudala 
Sungama, having vanquished the Vickelan and Singalan,* and 
taken their queens with their effects and carriages, and having 
a second time terrified Ahawa Malla in battle ; having also 
recovered Venginadu and fulfilled the vows of his elder 
brothers, &c.’’ In a subsequent grant in the same temple he 


*The Singalan must refer to the King of Ceylon, 
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is described as “ having perpetuated his fame in the northern 
€ 2 e 
country which he conquered, &c.” 


The kingdom of Kalyan had not long before been rescued 
from foreign enemies by the great grandfather of Someswara 
Deva I. and may not have been yet fully re-established, there- 
by ifiviting the attacks of its southern neighbours, who were 
then in the height of their power. The inscriptions of the 
father of Someswara Deva I. named Jayasinha, show that he 
also was at war with the Cholas, but their differences must have 
ceased with the contest recorded in the present inscription, 
for the youngest son of Someswar Deva,-— Vicramaditya II. 
was the most powerful sovereign, not only of his race but of 
his time, and ruled over an, enlarged and extensive kingdom 
for 62 years, th the numerous extant inscriptions of which, no 
mention occurs of a Chola war. On the other hand, the 
Cholas had attained their greatest prosperity at the period of 
the inscription, in the time of Vir Rajendra Chola, whose 
father Raja Raja Narendra, acquired possession of the whole 
of Telingana, by intermarriage with the eastern branch of 
the Chalukya family, sovereigns of Vegidesam, and left to his 
son a kingdom, extending along the coast from the mouth of 
the Godavery to Rameswaram, and inland probably over the 
greatest part of the southern provinces of this Presidency. 

The next point is to identify the era of Vir Rajendra Chola 
with that of Someswara Deva I, surnamed Ahawa Malla. 
The latter has been ascertained with tolerable precision in the 
paper above referred to, and is shown from a comparison of se- 
veral inscriptions, to be from about 8. 8. 962 to 991.* By a 
valuable inscription recently procured, I find that Rajendre 
Chola succeeded his father Raja Raja Cholain §. 8. 986, and — 
the same authority shows that he still continued reigning in 
S. S$. 1001. It is clear therefore that he was not killed in the 
action with Someswar Deva. But besides that the metaphort- 


# Journal Vol, VH. p. 196, 
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eal language of the inscription does not imperatively require 
such a rendering, it is very possible that Rajendra Chola 
may not have commanded in person, but may have intrusted 
the expedition to one of his generals who,as shewn by nu- 
merous Inscriptions of that age, werein the habit of assum- 
ing the family name of the sovereigns under whom they 
served. The date of the inscription, the 9th of his reign, 
would therefore be S. 8S. 995 or A. D. 1073. The battle 
of Lakshmeswar must have occurred very shortly after his 
accession, for the Gangondaram inscription already quoted 
is dated in the 5th of his reign. The synchronism therefore 
of the three records is wee 


The last object of inquiry is the identity of the places re- 
ferred to as the scene ofthe war. The term Irattaippddi used 
in both the Chola grants, does not occur in any ofthe Dekhan 
inscriptions that I recollect. It may however have been the 
familiar term for Auntala desa in the south. Instances of 
such diversity of nomenclature are not uncommon. In the 
Dekhan, at this day the Tamil country and people are inva- 
riably called Konga-des and Hongas. At Malacca and by 
the Malays eoaerilly. the people of southern India pass un- 
der the name of Kiings, from the ancient Kalinga. Now we 
know that a powerful race, the Ratta Kuia, originally over- 
come by the Chalukyas and held in subjection for several cen- 
turies, again obtained the ascendancy about the 9th century, 
and were finally subdued by Tetlapa Deva Chalukya the great- 
grandfather of Ahawa Malla in S. 8S. 895 or A. D. 973. 
Among the titles of Ahawa Malla himself, we find an indica- 
tion of the more recent independence of the Rattas. In an 
inscription at N2lgund in the Dambal Talook of the Dhar- 
war district, he is described as “ possessing the lofty golden 
parasol and the wholeterritory that had belonged tothe Ratta- 
kula chief, Sri Vira Martanda.” A distinguished family of 
this Raettacula, likewise flourished at Parsghur and Samdat- 
ty in the Dharwar district under the Chalukya dynasty, and 
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a considerable town yet exists under the name of Rallehalli 
onthe Wardah, about 30 or 40 miles south of Lakshmewar. 


In the Gangondaram inscription, the Chalukya prince 
is designated as Ahawa Malla of the Kudal Sangama. This — 
is the name of the junction of the Tunga with the Bhadra 
river near Hult Honore, where is situated the Matham of a 
celébrated Guru of the Smartah sect, usually called the Ku- 
dalgi Swami.* 


There is good reason to believe, therefore, that “ Irattatp- 
padi” wasthe name applied by the Tamuelians to the southern - 
province, at least of the Chalukya empire, and even to sup- 
pose that it was used to signify the whole kingdom. This opi- 
nion is strengthened by the use of the expression “ the whole 74 
lakhs.’’ In the same inscription that gives the history of the 
union of the eastern Chalukya and Chola families, it is stated 
that the first founder of the former race, descended from the 
rulers of Ayodya, ‘‘having conquered Kadamba Ganga and 
other earthly rulers, reigned over the southern country of 74. 
lakhs from Narmada to Setu’”’ and elsewhere, similar references 
are made tothe 7} lakhs dominion of the Kalyan kingdom. This 
evidently refers to thetkingdom of Kuntala desa only, of which 
Kalyan was the capital; for that of Kalinga or Vegidesamt 
was the subsequent acquisition of a collateral branch. What 
the number 7} lakhs refers to is not clear. In all the inscrip- 
tions of that era, territorial divisions are designated by a num- 
ber unaccompanied by any explanation of the objects to which 
it refers. Thus the Kadamba family which became.a feudatory 
to the Kalyan Chalukyas, are always described as lords 
of the Banawassi 12,000. It may refer to the number of 
villages or townships, to their revenue, or to the quota of © 
troops the chief was bound to bring into the field. 

The inferences bearing on the local history of the Seven 
Pagodas to be drawn from the preceding inscription are © 


— ee a 


*There are two Mathams of the Shenkar Bharti or Smartah sect in this neighbourhood 4 
—Sringeriand Kudalgi, besides another at Sankeswar, near Kolapoor. ig: 


+ or a notice of Vegidesam or Vengidesam, see Journal Vol, I, p. 304. 
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the following. The era of the oldest Tamil inscription 12 
clearly fixed at the latter part of the lith century, and that 
previously assigned to the rock sasanam of Salvan Cupam is 
confirmed. For Vira Chola Deva surnamed Tribhuvana Malia 
is shown by the same inscription as that which gives the date 
of Vir Rajendra Chola, to have been the second son of that 
prince, and to have been nominated by him viceroy of Telin- 
gana in 8.8. 1001, [A. D. 1079] which would place the execu- 
tion of the rock imscription stated to have been cut in his 
36th year,in the beginning of the 12th century or S. 8. 1037, 
corresponding with A. D. 1115. Further, itis evident from 
the facts of the grant to Alwar, in the temple of Parames- 
wara Maha-varaha Vishnu, and the subsequent mention of 
the temple of Mamallai Perumal, that the more modern 
creed of the Vaishnava sect had been established, and that 
of the Sativa subverted. Lastly, the place appears to have 
borne the name of /anandiha puram in addition to that of Md- 
maliaipuram, which it is remarkable is invariably here written 
Mamallapuram, [wrndoys7.] 

Inthe Appendix to Mr. Ellis’ treatise on Merassi rights, 
a copy and translation of the Salvan Cupam inscription will 
be found, which, had it been known at the time, would have 
rendered the publication of that given in a former part of 
this volume (p. 47,) unnecessary. The two documents agree 
pretty nearly, but Mr. Ellis seems to have had a less accu- 
rate transcript, than the one prepared for me, which was ob- 
tained fronry two copies made by different individuals ac- 
- quainted with the ancient character, and these were carefully 
collated by Tandavaraya Mudaliar. My. Ellis has also in- 
serted at the same place a version of the few initial half-lines 
of the Varaha Swami inscription, but these were evidently 
too imperfect to give the true sense. He however agrees in 
referring the local chiefs antecedent to the Cholas to the 
Curumbar race, though he errs in supposing [Ahawa] Malla 
to have been one of them. | 
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The Seven Pagodas have received a greater degree of atten- 
tion from their vicinity to Madras, than they otherwise would 
have obtained.* The repeated notice that has in conse- 
quence been bestowed on them, has thus brought together 
almost every thing of interest connected with them, and the 
curious visitor is thus furnished with data, from which to 
form his own opinion of their age, origin, and object. 

aa 


*Tleyne’s Tracts XXI. p. 333. 
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V.—Some observations on a remarkable Cromlech near Put- 
licondah in the Carnatic. By Captain H. Congreve. 


) 


An observant traveller, passing along the new road that 
connects Madras with Bangalore, cannot fail to have his at- 
tention arrested, by this singular vestige of the superstitions 
that belonged to an age bordering on the verge of the histo- 
ric era. 


Seated close to the side of the road, on amound, a quarter 
of a mile from the bungalow, in a south-easterly direction 
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‘from it, stands the Cromlech consisting of a huge slab, sup- 
sorted by other flat stones of large dimensions, set on end 
on the ground rock; and having two rings of stones one en- 
vironing the other, surrounding the base of the mound it 
stands upon. Five or six persons might sit with ease in the 
interior of the Cromlech. The only legend attached to it in 
the village is, to the effect of its having been constructed by 
demons ; the natives considering that, no human beings 
were able to place these large monoliths in the position they 


tenant. 


Cromlechs or Arthur’s Quoits (Coetne Arthor) are com- 
mon in England, Wales and Scotland, the most celebrated 
ones I recollect, being Kits-Coty house near Aylesford in Kent, 
which is surrounded by aring of loose stone; that at Drew 
Staunton on Dartmoor; and one in Anglesey thus spoken of. 


‘Here were also the relics of a circle of stones, with the 
Cromlech in the midst; but all extremely imperfect. Two 
of the stones are very large; one which serves at present as 
part of the end of a house, is 12 feet 7 inches high, and 8 feet 
broad; and another 11 feet high, and 23 feet in girth. Some 
lesser stones still remain. This circle when complete, was one 
of the temples of the Druids in which their religious rites 
were performed.” | 


In Brittany, the ancient Armorica, these edifices are called 
Grotte aux Feés, Roche aux Feés, names indicating the su- 
perstition connected with them by the vulgar ; and which is 
similar to that entertained by the natives at Pullicondah. 
But by our antiquaries, the Cromlechs are regarded as ancient — 
altars, erected by the Druids, who made sacrifices upon them, 7 
kept sacred fires burning; or whereon they were accustom- — 
ed to stand when delivering an address to the people. To 
whichever use they were applied, it is certain, the Cromlechs 
with their double rings of stones, are of Celtic Scythian ori- 
gin, since they are found whereyer that ancient people or 
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their descendants settled. Mr. Pennant has inferred, that a 
similarity of religion originally existed in such parts whete 
the Cromlech and kindred relics are found. The double 
rings of stones are thus spoken of by Sinclair. 


“ As far as can be gathered from the vestiges of such of 
** these sacred enclosures as remain least defaced, they seem 
‘in their perfect state to have generally consisted of the cir- 
** cular row, or double row of stones in the central open space, 
*‘ (the proper lucas or place of light) and beyond these, of a 
*“ wood surrounded by a ditch and a mound. A holy foun- 
* tain or rivulet appears also to have usually watered the 
“srove. Near tothe temple frequently rose a sacred mount, 
“from which it is conjectured the priests were wont to ad- 
“dress the people.” These double rings magnified into 
structures like Stonehenge, I conjecture to be the prototype 
of our church architecture. 


But in what manner are we to account for the presence ofa 
Temple belonging to the religion of the Druids, on the plains 
of India, the edifice having no affinity whatever with Hin- 
dooism or Islamism. Only, I imagine, by adopting Mr. Pen- 
nant’s reasoning, and conceiving it to have belonged to a Cel- 
tic Scythian race, who inhabited this peninsula prior to the 
advent of the Hindoos; and at a time when Scythicism was 
diffused by the Celtic Scythians, throughout the greater part 
of the vast space included between the western shores of 
Treland, and the east coast of China. The Celtic Scythians, 
were the descendants of Japhet, the name of whose son Go- 
mer, was perpetuated in the Gomerians, Cimmerians, Cimbri 
| or Celts; these passed westward, while another branch of the 
| same people, and the children of Magog populated Asia alone 
}) with the descendants of Shem. Druidism or Scythicism, is a 

| corruption of the earliest chosen ceremony, viz. the form adopt- 


| ed by Abel in sacrificing animals by fire on an Altar, with 
if 
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no other canopy than the skies; whence we trace its exist- 
erice, debased and perverted amongst the descendants of the 
sons of Noah. 


It is worthy of remark, that one of the gods of the ancient 
Gauls was called Belisama, a name reminding us of the Belu 
of the Assyrians. 

Numerous Druidical monuments (elsewhere described) 
have been found by me on the Neilgherries; and I think 
IT have adduced sufficient evidence to the fact of Scythicism 
being the religion of the Thautawars, the inhabitants of those 
Hills. The Thautawars may have been the aborigines of the 
plains of India, driven before the Hindoos to the mountain, 
at their invasion of the Peninsula. The cave temples of In- 
dia, I conjecture, were originally temples of Druidism or 
Scythicism, subsequently made to subserve the purposes of 
Hindooism, by the priests of that order who ornamented them 
with effigies of their gods. 


The discovery of the Cromlech at Pullicondah, and of other 
Druidical monuments in our presidency, affords a new scope 
for the research of our antiquaries, possibly more interesting 
than that, which has usually occupied attention. | 


I venture to offer a surmise respecting the method where- 
by the huge stones of the Cromlech, were raised into their 
present position. 


A mound of earth was probably first heaped together, the 
slab of the ara then pulled on rollers up its slope, the up- 
right supporting stones were subsequently placed round the 
mound, their flat sides leaning against it. The earth was 
then scraped away from the top of the mound until the slab 
descending rested on the tops of the supporters, thus “lock- — 
ing” them in their places. This being achieved, the mound 7) 
was wholly removed, leaying the Cromlech standing without _ 
any extraneous support. 
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There is a double ring of stones surrounding a mound near 
St. Thomas’ Mount, but the Cromlech has disappeared. 


Nore.—[Similar edifices are not uncommon. We have observed two pre- 
cisely resembling the above at a small village close to. Ootramaloor in the 
Chingleput district, and others somewhat similar may be seen at the village 
of Segoor, near the foot of the Pass of that name leading to the Neilgherry 
Hills. | ° 
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VI.—Papers connected with the Construction of a Prer 
at Madras. 


[The situation of Madras on a low sandy shore against which a heavy surf - 
continually breaks from an open and unsheltered roadstead, is singularly un- 
fitted for commercial purposes. The intercourse between the shore and the 
shipping always difficult, is oftentimes dangerous, and occasionally interrupted 
for days together. Many projects have at different times been proposed to neu- 
tralize or diminish these difficulties, but none of them have as yet been prose- 
cuted to a successful issue. The earliest scheme on record, was that of Major 
Lennon, of the Madras Engineers, in 1803, for the construction of a Pier on 
wooden piles supporting a double rail-way, and for deepening the mouth of the 
Cooum River. This was followed by Captain Cotton’s plan of a Breakwater 
in 1835, which was abandoned after having been partially carried into effect. 
Besides which the matter has been discussed from time to time on the proposi- 
tion of occasional schemes, which have perished before they reached maturity. 
About the middle of 1843, the subject was revived by the exhibition of the 
model of an iron Pier at the Master Attendant’s Office, the invention of Monr. 
Duval Piron, Chief Engineer of Pondicherry. Monr. Piron soon after visited 
the Presidency himself, and public interest was sufficiently awakened to induce 
the appointment of a Committee for the reception and examination of plans, 
at a public meeting held on the Ist November. 


The Report of this body dated 16th December, 1844, was read at a subse- 
quent public meeting assembled on the 21st December, having been previously 
published in the Madras Syectator of the 18th, (No. 101, vol. viii. p. 807,) but 
without the Appendix containing several valuable papers referred to in the 
body of the Report. The following article is composed of a selection from 
these. The first (Appendix U) is Major Lennon’s statement of his scheme 
above referred to, addressed to Lord Clive. It was referred by the Government 
of the day for the consideration and opinion of the Military Board, and the 
Board of Trade. The former body in returning the plans pronounced them 
‘“‘impracticable,’’ adding “‘ that if practicable they would be destructive of the 
best defences of Fort St. George, by removing the difficulty of approach by an | 
enemy from the sea; and that for this reason, did no other objection present 
itself, the Board would most strenuously oppose the adoption of any part of 
Major Lennon’s plans.”’ The latter authority likewise viewed the project un- 
favorably, one of their objections being, that it would deprive the poor boat- 
men of their means of subsistence! Major Lennon’s Report was accompanied 
by a series of propositions for raising the required capital by the Subscription _ 
of 600 shares of 500 Pagodas each; for the election of a Committee of Sum 
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perintendence by the Subscribers ; for the supply of the materials by contract ; 
for a remuneration of 15 per cent. on all the expenditure to the executive En® 
gineer ; for permission to levy duties, &c. and by estimates of the cost, re- 
turns of the trade, tonnage, &c., which have been omitted. 

No. 21s the return of the Tonnage and Trade of the Port (App: S and 
T) on which the Committee based their calculations of the profits that might 
be expected to accrue from the undertaking—and Nos. 3 and 4 (App**: 
W X) detail the reports of Sub-Committees on the Surf, Tide, Currents and 
Soundingsat Madras. A valuable and interesting paper by Monr. Duval Piron, 
on the general subject of improving the communication from the shore ( Ap- 
pendix C) forms No. 5, and the specification of his proposed Pier (Appen- 
dix R) is printed as No. 6.] 


No. 1. 


THE Riagut HonoraBLE LoRD CLIVE, 
Governor in Council, 
fe. fe. &§c. 
My Lorp, 
Though the Honorable the Court of Directors did not think proper to 


give their sanction to the plan and proposal for erecting a solid Pier at 


Madras, which I had the honor to lay before this Government in 1798, 


_ from an apprehension of an accumulation of sand being likely to form, 
| which would in the end render it useless, yet, so strongly is my mind 


impressed with the great disadvantages to which the trade of Madras is 
subject, from the natural difficulties which ’ _present themselves to a 
communication between ships and the shore, and from an ardent desire 


_to promote the public convenience, I am induced to offer to your 
Lordship’s consideration, two other modes of obviating those difficulties 


and facilitatin& the trade of this Port. 

i am the more encouraged in the prosecution of this subject, from a 
conviction I was taught to entertain of the support of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors to the general design, were it not for the particular 
reason above mentioned; since neither of the plans which I have now 
the honor to lay before your Lordship, are in any respect subject to the 
same objections. 

The difficulty and danger of passing the surf, being the chief obstacle 
to the safe communication with the shipping, the Plan No. 1 is intended 


% 
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to provide aremedy for it. By this plan, it is proposed to erect a Pier 
upon piles of the breadth of 24 feet at top; elevated 10 feet above high 
water mark, and carried out to the distance of 450 yards from the shore, 
into a depth of 14 feet low water, which is considerably beyond any ef- 
fect of the surf, in the most violent weather. 


The upper part of this plan exhibits the Pier in its entire extent; and 
immediately under, is represented a section of the same throughout. At 
the distances of one hundred and eighty, and three hundred and twenty 
yards from the shore, an additional breadth is supposed to be given to 
this work, for the purpose of enabling boats of different sizes to approach, 
and at those points, for greater security, it is proposed to form islands as 
high as the floor, to prevent the shock of boats striking against it, as well 
as to strengthen the work throughout. This is also intended to be done 
at the Pier head, where vessels of two hundred tons may come close 
alongside, and land or embark their cargoes, without the necessity of 
. boats. 


The manner of constructing this work is particularly detailed in the 
plan, where a part of it is exhibited upon a larger scale, and the process of 
its execution, shewn by the order of the letters A, B, C, D, E, F,G. At 
the foot of the plan is seen in perspective, Pier head with a brig of two 
hundred tons in the act of embarking a cargo. 


Upon the floor of this Pier are proposed to be laid two sets of rail- 
ways, for the ease of conveying goods along it, by waggons built for the 
purpose, the advantages Uf which contrivance are well known; the turn- 
ing bridges of communication between the railways, are for the purpose 
of permitting waggons to pass from one to the other, so as to avoid the 
obstruction which their meeting might otherwise occasion. 


With regard to the practicability of constructing this work, though 
there would be some trouble in driving piles in the surf, yet it is already 
proved, not only to be perfectly practicable, but the effect derived from 
them with regard to their stability, is already established ‘as a fact to be 
depended on; from the instance of those drove in the midst of the most — 
violent surf, for experiment by the late Mr. Baker, which though un- ; 
connected and without support, withstood the force of the surf, for six | 
successive monsoons before they were carried away; strengthened there- | 
fore, and connected as represented in the enlarged part of this plan, their | 
stability I hope will appear to be perfectly secured. ‘ 


The timber necessary for the construction of this work, is the chief ) 
difficulty to be encountered. It is true that piles of Teakwood and Poon | 
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may be obtained in the quantity, and of the dimensions required, but the 
effect of the worms upon those timbers is so destructive, that in order to 
preserve them, it would be necessary to sheath the entire part of each 
pile immersed in the water, with copper, in the usual way for ship’s bot- 
toms, to prevent the ravages of those insects. 


But though those timbers would be necessary for all the long piles, 
yet, from the report of persons sent to examine the woods in the Calastry 
and Tripetty countries, I learn that a sufficient supply of the finest Red- 
wood and Ebony, may be procured for all the smaller piles, beams, &c. 
at a moderate price, which will be doubly advantageous in point of ex- 
pense, as these timbers are not subject to be attacked by the worms, nor 
are destructible in water as the other woods are. 


By the mode of construction detailed in the enlarged section, I hope it 
_ will appear, that the utmost strength is gained without offering too great 
opposition to the waves, and as the only part of the work which may be 
considered liable to injury, from any very violent weather, or extraordinary 
high surf, is the flooring ; it is my intention that the planks should be 
framed in plat-forms, to be taken up at the approach of the monsoon, at 
which time only, it can be supposed to be in danger, and when, as there 
may not probably be any shipping in the roads, such interruption cannot - 
be attended with any inconvenience. 


In a work of this nature, subject as it is te numberless accidents, where 
seasons and opportunities must be watched, and where a variety of ma- 
chinery must be used, it is not possible to form a precise estimate of what 
the amount may be, but after attentively considering the prices at which 
the different materials may be supplied on the spot, the capacity and 
hire of the different artificers to be employed, and making a reasonable 
allowance for casualties, I conclude, that the whole of the work may be 
executed in the best manner, for two hundred and twenty thousand 
Pagodas, as may be seen in the estimate subjoined, No. I. a sum of very 
inadequate consideration, compared with the great and increasing advan- 
tages certain to arise from its completion. 


Taking this for granted therefore, ] shall endeavour to shew how this 
sum may be furnished in the easiest way, without exacting an increase 
of expense from the merchants or ship owners, but on the contrary, in 
addition to the safety and expedition of clearing ships, and the facility of 
intercourse, a considerable reduction will take place in the Port expenses, 
to which vessels of all descriptions are at present subject. 
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In order to set this in a clear point of view, it is necessary to state the 
various charges to which vessels are at present subject, in the midst of 
the inconveniences under which they labor. Though boat hire in Mad- 
ras roads on the average of the last three years, amounted to Pagodas 
twenty-eight-thousand and eighty-seven, (28,087) of which, that on 
account of the King’s ships, amounted to Pagodas two-thousand and sixty, 
seventeen fanams and forty cash, (2060 17 40) and that, on account 
of the Company’s to three-thousand two-hundred and forty-four and 
fourteen fanams (3244 14 0) the expenses besides of watering, wooding, 
ballasting, tarpaulin hire, anchorage &c. being considered, I am credibly 
informed and from examining several bills of charges for landing and clear- 
ing out, it appears, that a vessel of small burden cannot clear out from 
the roads of Madras, under at least half as many Pagodas, as her tonage 
amounts to, a considerable part of which would be actually saved, 
compared with the assessment which I shall propose, as will appear 
from the following statement, and the advantages will operate most in 
favor of vessels under two-hundred tons, which now suffer the greatest 
inconvenience, but which could then come alongside the Pier head and 
do their business at once. 
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Now as some of those charges are not supposed to be relieved by the 
proposed Pier, I shall argue only upon those charges marked *, which 


would then be rendered unnecessary, and which in this case, amounts to i 


Pagodas thirty-two, thirty-nine fanams and forty cash, as by the conve- 
nience of the Pier, a vessel of the above description could come along 
side, and directly land her cargo without the medium of boats, her charges 
then would probably be as follows, 


Carriage for one day........5.+++-++% Pagodas 1 


21 
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I suppose in addition to this, an impost of twenty Pagodas per 100 tons 
burthen was levied for all such vessels as come alongside the Pier, dis» 
charge their cargo, and water without boats, this vessel being supposed 
seventy tons, shall pay Pagodas fourteen. 


Suppose also, a duty of one per cent was levied on the amount of the 
cargo, in addition to, and in the same manner valued at the present es- 
tablished duties, in this instance, seventeen garce at sixty Pagodas - per 
garce, one-thousand bags shall further pay Pagodas ten, making a total 
of Pagodas twenty-eight, whereby it appears there would be an actual 
saving of eight Pagodas, being nearly fifteen per cent on her port expenses. 


‘But as large vessels could not come along side the Pier, but must 
either make use of their own boats or of lighters, which might be equally 
expensive, I propose lowering the rate of wharfage in their favor one 
half, or to ten Pagodas per hundred tons burthen, which I should hope, 
would secure to them the same proportional saving; while the duty of 
one per cent upon all merchandize, indiscriminately, whether landed or 
shipped, will be considered as very moderate compensation for the great 
advantages derived from the saving of time, the ease of doing business 


_ and the security of merchandize in general; and is not, [ am credibly in- 
formed, more than equal to the peculation alone committed in Masula 
hoats, which would by this Pier, be prevented, as the opportunity for 


committing it would no longer exist. 


It has been argued against this scheme, that as the “adoption of this 


| Pier, would do away the establishment of Masula boats; suppose an ene- 
| my should destroy the Pier, or render the destruction of it advisable to 
prevent his landing, in that case, where there are no Masula boats, how 


is the communication with a fleet requiring supply, to be kept up.” 


In reply to this objection I shall only ask, is it a just mode of argu- 


| ment to state in opposition to certain advantages, which cannot well be 
| denied the extreme possibility of an occurrence, from whence there might 
eventually arise a remote chance of inconvenience, and does it follow, 
) even admitting this possibility, that the present difficulty and danger of 


) communication should be continued, because an enemy might at some 
| future period interrupt an easier mode, if adopted. 


Neither is it just to suppose that, even should an enemy or ourselves, 


\frem apprehension of an enemy, destroy this Pier, that we are then left 


|without means of communicating with our own shipping, and affording 
them supplies. 


° 
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By my plan, though the present construction of boats may be 
~endered unnecessary at Madras; yet it does not follow that the whole 
establishment of boatmen is to be done away, or those people driven to 
seek other means of support, boats and boatmen must at any rate be 
necessary, though as the construction is supposed to be materially 
improved, the number may be diminished, at the same time that the 
accomodation may be considerably increased, neither is it possible, by any 
dest-uction of this Pier, which an enemy could effect, to prevent such 
boats from landing and passing to the lee of, safe into shore at all times, 
as even were it to be burned to the water edge, it would still afford suffi- 
cient shelter to enable any boat whatever to land in perfect safety from 
any effect of the surf, within a certain distance of it on one side, but even 
supposing the worst, the whole may be remedied by keeping some Masula 
boats ready at the approach of a war, or collecting them from other 
places along the coast, where they must still be necessary. 


His excellency Admiral Panier, having suggested to me that the great 
swell which is constantly experienced at Madras roads, might prevent 
vessels laying along side the Pier head, I consider it a much better ground 
of objection, and have therefore dotted on the plan at the termination of 
the Pier head, the direction in which an addition to it may easily be made, 
if hereafter found necessary, which would effectually remedy the inconve- 
nience arising from the swell. 


The expense of this work, in case the Honorable Company should not 
think proper to authorize the execution of it from their own resources, I 
propose, shall be defrayed from a fund raised in shares by public subscrip- 
tion, and to be repaid by certain imposts as above hinted at, granted to 
the subscribers, by authority of the Honorable Company for a limited period, — 
as shall be more particularly explained at the conclusion, when I shall de- — 
tail the estimate and means for carrying the work into execution. — 
This mode of raising the sum necessary, I have little doubt, will be cheer- | 
fully entered into by the public, in consideration of the great benefits | 
which it will be productive of, and in proportion as it contributes to the | 
facility of trade, must tend to increase the duties derived from it, in ) 
which point of view, it is well worthy the particular encouragement and } 
support of Government. 


= 


Reflecting, however, that to overcome the difficulties of the present | 
mode of conveyance of merchandize to and from ships, is not the only cir- | 
cumstance necessary to render this port convenient, and conceiving that | 
by improving the natural advantages which the situation of the Pier 7 


‘ s 
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afiords to a certain degree, not only the ease of communication may be 
attained, but many other important benefits derived; I have formed the 
other design, which at the same time that it embraces more extensive 
accomodation, without being attended with much greater expence, will 
tend to remedy some other inconveniences. 


The late monsoon afforded a strong instance of the inconvenience aris- 
ing from the coming down of the rivers, on account of the want of a 
proper embouchure to discharge the great accumulation of water occa- 
sioned by the land floeds; I have therefore formed the second design, 
which I conceive may not only afford a sufficient remedy for it, but render 
unnecessary the labour now ineffectually bestowed in opening the Bar, 
and also introduce a more extensive water communication through the 
various parts of the town. 


The comparative scale at the foot of the plan No. 2, exhibits on either 
side of a vertical line, the different heights to which the waters of the sea 
and those of the river occasionally rise, which furnishes the chief data 
upon which the plan is founded. There is, however, this difference 
between them, that whereas one, that of the sea, is actuated daily; the 
other, that of the river, seldom rises more than once a year, and that 
but for a few days together. 


But notwithstanding this variation in the different levels of waters 
occasionally communicating with each other, from the extraordinary 
peculiarity of this communication being cut off by the effect of the surf 


and southerly winds united, which in a short time choak up the Bar again; 


the labour of opening it is constantly with every season to be repeated, 
and no advantages gained from the different, elevations to which these 


waters alternately rise. 


It is evident that were it possible to remedy this extraordinary effect, 
and try every means to keep an open and clear communication between 
3 


the river and the sea, it would most probably afford an easy passage for 


boats into the river, whereby all the dangers and delays of the surf might 


-be entirely removed, 


As the action of the surfin the south-west monsoon seems to be the 
principal agent in throwing up the Bar across the mouth of the river, 
so, in order to overcome this tendency and preserve a passage open, the 
first step necessary seems to be, to cut off the power of the surf by 
erecting a barrier sufficiently solid to resist its effects, and then by taking 

; 8 
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advantage of the alternations in the different rises and falls of the tides and 
kund-floods, to preserve this channel so guarded against the surf free from 
any deposition, by suffering at pleasure a torrent to pass through,and this . 
always leaves a backwater at command, which if properly managed, will 
afford I imagine an adequate remedy for the evil. 


It was first my idea that in order to form a perfect communication for 
boatt and small crafts at all times into the river, it would be necessary to 
construct a double set of gates in both directions, so as to establish a 
pond to be used against both tides and land floods, but upon closer 
observation it appeared to me to be unnecessary, as no material inconveni- 
ence can ever arise from boats being obliged to wait the hours of the 
tides to pass in or out, and during the continuance of the land-floods, 
there are generally so few vessels at Madras, that the communication may 
be easily dispensed with for so short a time, particularly when it is taken 
into the account, that a considerable increase of the expence must attend 
that addition to the plan. 


In forming this design, [have endeavoured to unite what is practicable, 
without extraordinary trouble and expence, with what is desirable. The 
difficulty and danger of the present communication are generally admit- 
ted. To render a passage safe and easy for vessels of large size and great 
draught of water, though perhaps possible, would, I apprehend, be — 
attended with such a great expence,as probably to amount to a prohibition. 
There must be an artificinl management of a backwater, to keep any 
confined channel towards the sea, clear of the deposition of sand which 
would be a natural consequence of such enclosure. In order, then, to 
accomplish such backwater. sluices are indispensably necessary, and these 
when carried beyond a certain scale and extent, would not only require a 
vast increase of expence in the execution, but be attended with consider- 4 
able difficulty in the management, besides being much more liable to © 


accident. 


Guided by these reflections, I therefore conceived that it would fulfil — 
every moderate expectation, to effect a safe and easy passage for long 
boats of Men of War, and Indiamen, at the lowest tides; and when the ~ | 
tide was in, even for the common Donies and small craft that bring rice | 
and other grain along the coast. The plan No. 3 intended to produce |} 
this beneficial consequence, consists of a series of sluices, each of twenty 
feet wide, and the floors sunk to six feet below low water at spring tides, 
with double gates so as to command a backwater in both directions. 
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These  sluices, after making the necessary excavation to enter, are 
proposed to be guarded from the surf, and south-west winds, by twg 

. embankments formed in the most solid manner of piles of earth and 
stones, as expressed in the plan, and to be carried out to the distance of 
four hundred and fifty yards, each, from the shore, to the depth of 
fourteen feet low water, and at their extremity towards the sea, open to 
the extent of two hundred yards, as under. 


In the general plan No. 3 is exhibited the relative situation and extent 
of the sluice and embankments, and from an inspection of these two 
plans, the operation of both, and the nature of their construction will be 
readily understood. : 


By these means, I conceive a safe and easy passage may be obtained for 
all yessels within twenty feet beam, and not drawing more than six 
feet water at the lowest tides, though when the tide is in, those of even 
nine feet draught of water within the above dimensions of beam, may 
freely ‘be admitted, and the actual advantage of a harbour may be pro- 
eured to all vessels of under fourteen feet draught of water within the 
two embankments, where there is sufficient space secured for the entire ~ 
number that may be supposed at Madras at one time, to anchor in per- 
fect safety, and even to come ashore from them along the embankments, 
without expence and delay of boats 


The effect of the sluices affording a water way of one hundred feet 
wide with a fall of, in ordinary tides, three feet perpendicular height, 
| when all the gates are opened at the same time, may be easily conceived, 
| and the constant daily repetition of this process, will, I imagine be readi- 
ly allowed, to be sufficiently powerful to carry,off any deposition of sand 
| that may be formed. : 


| With regard to the practicability of executing this work, it will be seen 
| at once, that in constructing the set of sluices, the workis nearly the 
) same as that of building the counter scarp wall of the sea face of the Fort, 
| and the instance already quoted of the late Mr. Bakev’s piles, is sufficient 
i} to increase the possibility and effect of that part of the business; the 
® rest of the work then requires no particular ingenuity, being nothing 
more, than carrying stones and earth to the spot, and throwing them in. 


. Concerning the effect of the backwater, should it be doubted that it 
| would be sufficient for the purpose intended, it would be easy to introduce 


the use of ballast lighters to their aid, the work of two of which, atan 
| ° 
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expense of thirty-six pagodas each (after the first cost) per month, will 
excavate from the bottom in the course of the year,* fifty-thousand one- 
hundred and seventy-six cubic yards, by a very moderate calculation, 
which is equal to the excavation required to deepen the channel froin the 


sluices outwards nearly three times repeated in the year, as this excaya- | 
tion, to attain all the purposes of entering the river does not appear from | 
careful soundings, to exceed} eighteen-thousand yards. The use of these _ 
Ballast lighters must at all events be necessary to deepen the.channel in | 
the first instance, and the continuance of them would be attended with | 
very trifling expense, if thought necessary, which I by no means think | 
they will be, as I conceive the operation of the backwater to be fully | 
sufficient for the purpose. But J thought it best to anticipate objections | 
on the subject of deposition, by mentioning an additional mode of reme- 
dying its effects. 


The advantage of overcoming the danger and difficulty of the surf, and 
of being able to enter the river in any kind of boats with perfect safety, | 
and which I hope will be admitted; a well founded expectation, is not 
the only one that will naturally result from this plan. 


From observing the soundings in the river, taken before the monsoon, | 
it is evident, that to render it navigable for such boats, as may now be } 
supposed to enter it, will requre little expense, I therefore propose to | 
deepen it towards the bridge next the Governor’s gardens, and from | 
thence continue a commynication for boats by a cut as marked Qin plan | 
No. 3 into the ditch of the Black town near the south-west angle, ad-— 
joining to which, a basin may be made for the reception of boats, from | 
thence it may still be continued without any material trouble along the | 
south side of the Black town by the glacis of the Fort, and by enlarg- | 
ing and deepening the drain across the esplanade, the navigation may be ] 
continued to Popham’s broad-way, where another basin may be formed. | 
This same drain may, by the purchase of only two concerns of no great | 
value, be still further carried on in the same direction as far as the low ‘| 
swampy ground now under paddy fields, called Attapollam, about four= | 
hundred yards west of the present Custom house; here I could establish } 
a third basin for the reception of boats, and the delivery of merchandize, | 
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Though the accomplishment of a water communication thus far, may 
be thought to afford sufficient convenience to the trade in general, ar 
might serve as a limit to this part of this plan, yet in order to extend the 
great benefit of an easy navigable conveyance in the most general man- 
ner, that the very favorable situation of the Black town in point of level 
affords an opportunity of doing; I shall proceed to mention still further 
advantages to be derived from it. 

4) 

From the junction with the ditch of the Black town at the south-west 
angle; if the ditch were rendered navigable for boats throughout its 
whole extent, and even along the north face, it would add essentially to 
the strength of the place, and in this point of view alone, it is particularly 
worthy of the attention of Government, exclusive of the great conye- 
nience it would afford of depositing goods at any of the gates desired, 
with scarce any expense of carriage. Indeed, the present very insecure 
state of the Black town, demands some precaution, as there is nothing 
whatever to prevent a body of Maharatta horse from riding directly up 
to the foot of the walls, along the north face, and mounting the ramparts 
from which they could with ease plunder the Black town, nay they could 
gallop into it round the north-east angle without obstruction, that part 
being perfectly open ; in order, therefore to remedy this defenceless state 
of the Black town, I propose to form a deep ditch completely round the 
whole of it, as expressed in the plan, and to communicate with the sea 
by means of a sluice formed precisely in the same manner as those pro- 
posed at the mouth of the river, from which tile ditch may be supplied 
with water. From this ditch before the north face, a cut may with great 
_ ease be introduced through the curtain marked [>><] in Plan No. 3, 
and led on to join the Basin in Attapollam, thus might a most complete 
circulation of the tide be carried through the heart of the Black town, 
equally contributing to the convenience of trade, the security of the place, 
and the health of the inhabitants; for by keeping the water in those dif- 
ferent basins’ under command, which may easily be done by gates of a 
simple construction; the whole force of the tide might be directed to 
earry off the filth, which now renders the Black town so offensive. 


The difference of level throughout the whole of this line being only 
seven feet seven inches, there can be no inconvenience whatever arising 
from the execution of this plan. The highest point of this line is at the 
entrance of Popham’s broad-way, where the surface of the ground is seven 
| feet seven inches higher than low water at spring tides. 


De eee 
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Having heard it said, that that part of the Black town called Attapol- 
lam before mentioned, now a mere swamp, is lower than the sea, I have 
been at particular pains to ascertain the fact, and am enabled to say that, 
it is not so low by 4 feet 2 inches, taking the mean height of the sea, 
which makes it higher than high water mark by 2 feet 8 inches. 


By passing so close to the termination of the Clive canal, there is a 
convenient opportunity of forming a junction with that work, which in 
every point of view would be extremely eligible, and were a smaller work 
to the one here proposed, executed at the bar of the river of Ennore, a 
perfect command of the accumulated waters of both rivers might be ac- 
complished, which might be alternately directed to clearing both Bars 
and would afford an excellent harbour to many small vessels at ae times 
of the year. 


The introduction of merchandize through the river to a point so distant 
from the present Custom house, would render it impossible to transact 
the business of that office there longer; it therefore becomes a necessa- 
ry consequence of this plan, that a new one should be erected in another 
situation. 


Though at first, it appeared to me that the situation immediately above 
the intended new bridge, near the Governor’s garden would be the best 
for building a new Custom house, and establishing the Europe shops 
there as the most central, yet as I understand it is considered more eligi- 
ble that the whole of the tfade should be confined to the Black town, I 
have accordingly relinquished that idea. But in the prosecution of the 
foregoing design, two situations offer themselves to notice, in either of 
which, a new Custom houre might be placed to great advantage, either 
within the curtain adjoining the Hospital gate, in the side of the sepoy 
barracks marked C in plan No. 3, or else, if thought preferable in Pop- 
ham’s broad-way. 


Should the former situation be deemed, as I conceive if to be more | 
generally convenient; it would be necessary to form a basin in the ditch, 
south of the passage way across it, and open another gate opposite to this 
basin, to be solely reserved for the introduction of merchandize directly | 
into the Custom house within it, while the present gate might remain as 7 |} 
it now is for the use of public passengers. | 


Or should the preference of situation for a new Custom house be given 
to Popham’s broad-way, the site of the little bazar between it and the —j) 
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esplanade would be extremely convenient for that purpose, and thereis 
ample space behind it for the erection of store houses &c.; but which- 
ever situation might be preferred for this purpose, as the building of a 
new Custom house, would be only necessary in consequence of this plan 
for opening the river being adopted, the expence thereof is proposed to 
be provided in the same manner as that of the work itself, and to bea 
part of the entire plan. 


It has been objected to this plan, that the removal of the Custom house 
would be highly injurious to those private interests, which have been es- 
tablished in its vicinity, principally upon the presumption of no innovation 
being introduced, which should remove the immediate seat of the trade 
so far from its present situation, and therefore as there would be a degree 
of injustice in such a measure, occasioning considerable losses to indivi- 
duals, whose speculations were founded upon these expectations; should 
such improvements be adopted, and the removal of the Custom house 
take place in consequence, that then the owners of those speculations 
would have a just claim to indemnity from the Company, for giving their 
sanction to a plan which should have such an effect. 


How far these arguments may weigh, or how far the speculations of in- 
dividuals, on the consideration of private interests, should operate con- 
trary to the adoption of a great public work of general utility and con- 
venience, it is for your Lordship’s wisdom to determine : but however 
loath I should be to propose any scheme, that should in its consequences 
prove in the smallest degree prejudicial to any person whatever, it is only 
proper, lest these considerations should be pressed too far, that I should 
place all the circumstances fairly in view, in Which I imagine, the incon- 
veniences that may be complained against by’some, will not appear to be 
so great as to counteract a plan, which is likely to be attended with the 
happiest consequences to the trade of Madras. 


The present situation of the Custom house must be acknowledged to 
be very remote from the principal merchants, and by no means particu- 
larly convenient even to the Black merchants, and in respect to the effect 
which the expence of cooly hire from so great a distance must have upon 
all the articles of consumption, must in some degree be felt by every per- 
son in the settlement. The more centrally therefore that all articles of 
merchandize can be deposited in the first instance, the more generally 
advantageous it would proye both to the merchant and the consumer. 


But by the plan which I have the honor to submit to your Lordship’s 
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consideration, the whole of the trade of Madras, after experiencing the 
case and safety of entering this Port (which it may by these means be- 
come) can be transported to the gates of the Fort, into the heart of the 
Black town, or along the ditch to any of the gates. Thus would a most 
general convenience be afforded to all ranks throughout the whole town, 
which would have a sensible effect in lowering the rates of carriage, and 
therefore reduce the prices of every article imported. 


Instead of a boat, which in no instance of the present construction ex- 
ceeds two tons, one capable of carrying ten or even twenty tons, may be 
employed at nearly the same expence, and the goods deposited in the 
situation desired, with scarce any charge for cooly, comparatively with 
what it is at present. For if we calculate the cost of landing, suppose 26 
pipes of Madeira by masula boats, it will amount to 75 fanams, whereas 
the same articles, might then be imported to either of the points I have 
mentioned in the Black town, for about twenty-four fanams, which I 
shall set down as the probable hire of such a boat, as may then be em- 
ployed, whereby a saving occurs of more than two thirds, this saving 
would appear much greater, if calculated on the entire cargo which such 
boats might carry, but only ten tons are taken as a medium, though the } 
same boats might carry at least twenty tons. 


But should the advantage of this saving which would operate so gener- 
ally, be counterbalanced by the carriage to the buildings near the present 
Custom house, there is nothing proposed by this plan to prevent the j 
owners from continuing to make use of the present mode of landing or : 
shipping goods, if it should be their interest to do so. 


From hence, it appears to me clear, that no absolute disadvantage can } 
arise to the owners of those buildings, erected near the present Custom 
house, if it even should be removed, while the general benefits resulting 
from the plan, would tend in a considerable degree to increase the trade | 
of Madras, and thereby the Customs of the Port. The only light in which 
their interests could be said to suffer is, when placed in comparison with 
the great advantages, derived by others not burthened with such incum- 
brances, and who are either free to choose their situations, or who happen 
to be already more happily situated. But this argument, at the same 
time that I deny the force of it, only tends to prove the great general 
utility of the plan itself. 


Fully impressed with this conviction, and sincerely hoping that the 
plan and its consequences may appear in the same fayorable point of view 


> 
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to your Lordship, I shall proceed to a statement of the expence required 
for the execution of the work, and contrast it with a detail of the meaiis 
for defraying the amount thereof. 


The entire expence of erecting the work I propose for opening the en- 
trance of the river, and deepening the channel both towards the Wallajah 
gate of the Fort, and by the intended new bridge to the south-west angle 
of the Black town wall, and continuing it as before described to Popham’s 
broad-way and on to the basin in Attapollam likewise, to complete the 
canal round the Black town, from the Hospital gate to the north-east 


_ angle, and there to join the sea as before described, also to lead a branch 


through the curtain to join the before mentioned basin in Attapollam, 
with the consequent expences of new Custom house draw bridges &c. 
agreeably to plans, will not amount to more than 3,60,000 Pagodas, as 
will be slrewn in the estimate No. 9 annexed. 


From an examination of the tables annexed, which are drawn from the 
offices of Government, it will appear that the duties hereafter proposed, 
if granted by the authority of the Honorable Company to the subscribers 
forming a fund for defraying the expences of either of the plans proposed 
for a period, proportioned to the expence incurred, would yield a consider- 
able profit to the subscribers, that is, suppose that, for the first plan of the 
Pier, estimated to amount to Pagodas 300,000, which with the expences 
of supervising &c. might possibly be increased to Pagodas 350,000, the 
duties proposed were granted to the subscribers for a period of not less 
than fifteen years. 


The capital expended together with the interest for that period at ten per 
cent will be found to amount to Pagodas 875,000. The income proposed; 
as deduced from the Customs of only last year, and Master Attendant’s 
Offices for the average of four rather unfavorable years, continued for the 
same period, will amount to Pagodas 1,071,150 yielding a profit of Pago- 
das 96,150 over and above ten per cent on the capital. Again, suppose that, 


| to execute the second scheme, the capital laid out on the work, increased 


beyond the estimate in the same manner to 400,000, this, with the inter- 
est for eighteen years, will be found to amount to the sum of Pagodas 
1,120,000. The income derived from the duties proposed for the same 


_ period,will be found to amount to the sum of Pagodas 145,740 to the sub- 


scribers, over and above the capital, and ten per cent interest, exclusive of 

the advantages of receiving it in annual payments, which if calculated ac- 

cording to the rules of compound interest, will be found to be considerably 
9 
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greater. When therefore, so very advantageous a mode of laying out 
méney, as either of the schemes herein proposed is at the same time pro- 
ductive of the incalculable benefit to the trade of this Port, which may be 
confidently expected from the execution of them, I cannot but entertain 
sanguine hopes of finding the Public,ready to stand forward in the support 
of whichever of the plans may meet with the sanction of Government, and 
the general preference of the commercial part of this settlement. 


On this account therefore, I submit it to your Lordship’s consideration, 
to propose to the Public at large,the plans which I have the honor to lay 
before your Lordship, that whichever of them shall be thought most 
conducive to the general utility may be determined on, and that to in- 
duce the Public to enter into a subscription, to raise the necessary fund 
for carrying the work into immediate execution, Government shall sanc- 
tion to the subscribers the right of laying the following imposts; viz. 
upon all exports and imports without exception, a duty of one per cent, 
and upon all vessels that anchor in the roads, beyond the extent of the 
Pier or embankments, a duty of tonnage not exceeding ten Pagodas per 
one hundred tons burthen,”"and for such as either come along side the 
Pier, or anchor within the embankments, a tonnage of twenty Pagodas per 
one hundred tons, and that these duties shall be vested in the subscribers 
either for a limited, certain, or for an indefinite period, reserving to the 
Company the right of resumption of those duties to themselves, upon re- 
imbursing the subscribers with an advance of a certain premium on their 
shares, optional with the Company as may be agreed upon. 


The advantages likely to result to the Honorable Company by either 
of these schemes, are very great, but particularly fromthe latter, not 
only the trade of the Port. would be very considerably increased 
by the great facility afforded to it, but additional value would be 
given to all the waste ground in the Black town, which would by this 
plan come into general demand, also the,’ great security afforded to the 
Black town from having a ditch of 60 feet broad and 9 deep, which by 
aid of the sluices the water may be kept up to, would considerably im- 
prove the value of all the property there, and to this the opportunity 
afforded of always keeping it clean, and thereby rendering the most 
noisome part of the town, sweet and healthy, 


Upon all these different accounts, it would afford me the greatest satis- 
faction if your Lordship should think proper to recommend the consider- 
ation of these plans, not only to the Public in general, but to the different 


s 
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Boards of Revenue, Trade and Military, asI conceive the extent of 
the latter plan, embraces objects which may be deemed worthy of the 
particular report of each, and I am sanguine enough to hope, that their 
reports would prove favorable. 


Though I cannot avoid giving a decided preference to the latter plan, 
as calculated to afford much more general, as well as more permanent ad- 
vantages, yet, different circumstances may possibly counteract the adop- 
tion of it, I trust however, that your Lordship will bestow upon both, the 
consideration, which I conceive the subject merits, and as my chief wish 

. in forming these plans is not only to remedy the existing disadvantages 
of this port, but to extendthe beneficial consequences on the most gene_ 
ral manner possible. I look with confidence to the support of your 
Lordship and that of the Public at large, and humbly offer the subjoined 
propositions to your Lordship’s examination, subject to such correction or 

| alteration as may be thought expedient. 
| Tam &c. 


Fort St. GEORGE, ? (Signed) W.C. LENNON, 
lst March 1803. § Captain Engineers. 
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No. 3.—On the Currents, &c. 


Cy 
My Dear CAPTAIN JENKINS, 


- Lnow sit down to inform you of the few particulars regarding the run | 
of the sea and set of the current in the Madras roads, &c. which has — 
come under my notice, although J much fear that my observations have 
been too loosely made and too over scanty, to be of much service to you. 
In the first place with regard to, 


1st. The distance from shore of the outer surf—From a careful measure- — 
ment in the months of October, November, and December 1838, it ap- | 
peared that on occasions,—~ such as it would be considered dangerous to — 
permit a boat to go off from the beach, the surf extended to a distance of | 
from 450 to 500 feet from the shore, but that, during a smart gale on the 
6th December the surf extended to or beyond a buoy, which was 828 feet 
from the shore, but the confusion was such, as to render the distinction 
between breakers, (such as occur at sea) and the surf, very difficult. In 
the next place, i 


2d. The velocity of the current, was found to vary with the force of 
the wind and at its maximum, reached to 3 or 33 miles per hour. 


3d. The run of the sea during a monsoon day, such as would be con- 
sidered dangerous for boats passing through the surf, was found by means 
of an iron buoy, (which was anchored at 828 feet from the shore) to be 
five feet, and during a smart gale on the 6th December it was estimated 
to be nearly double of this, but the want of adequate means on that 
emergency, prevents my speaking with more precision. 


4th. No observations wére made to discover the permanency of the 
soil, but at 828 feet from the shore, the depth of water was then found 
to be 18 feet, and at 300 feet from the shore, at which I drove a pile, the 
distance was once measured twenty feet, and afterwards somewhat more, 
i, e. between 20 and 205 feet, but beyond this rough sort of ‘measurement 
nothing was attempted, by reason of the pile, (which was intended for a 
measurement of the tides) being washed ay. 4 


bond 


5th. The tides in the Madras roads, at a maximum do not exceed 
3} feet. 


6th. The pile above alluded to, was composed of two buoys of Autcha 
wood, held together by two iron hoops, that was sunk or rather driven to 
a depth of five feet by means of a hand jumper, moved by fiye or six 
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men, but beyond this depth, two hours of hard hammering failed to pro- 
duce any effect—the pile by reason of bad workmanship at the scarfing” 
was broken on the second day during a moderate swell, and the upper 


_ half washed away; on adopting a more secure mode of scarfing, and again 


driving it to a depth of five feet, it was left to itself for a few days, with a 
view to see, if the action of the swell would loosen it, and thereby render 
a further driving necessary, but a rather rough night put an end to these 
experiments by breaking the pile off at 2 or 3 feet from the ground, the 
scaffolding however which depended on the pile alone for support, might 
have been reached by the waves, in which case this second fracture is not — 


‘at all tobe wondered at. Ishould have mentioned that the pile was 34 feet 


long by 10 inches diameter, and armed at its lower end by a sharp well 
made shoe. 


The above comprises the little all that I have to communicate to you, 
and with the wish that it was better worth sending. 


2 True copy I remain, 
(Signed) T. A. JENKINS. Yours very faithfully, 
21st November 1843. (Signed) T. G. TAYLOR. 


No. 4.—On the Soundings. 
To 
J. OUCHTERLONY, Esa. 
Secretary tothe Per Committee. 
Sir, 

1. J have the honor to forward you for the information of the Pier 
Committee, the following detailed report of soundings, shelving of the 
beach to the extent of 200 feet from the bulwark, the rise and fall of the 
sea together with such further notice of the locality of the sea line, as 
seems essential to a due consideration of that important project, which 


the Committee have in contemplation. 


2. The soundings were taken at low water, and with so much care 
and precision, that they may be relied upon. 


100 feet from the coping stone. Dry sand. 
150 do. do. 12 foot} 

200 do. do. 63 = | 

300 do. do. on 

500 ~— do. do ian ees sand. 
600 do. do. 10 do. : 

720 do. do. 15 do. 
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840 do. do. 18 do. 

: 900 do. do. 20 do. 
1020 do. do. 21 do. Shard sand. 
1080 do. do. 23 do. 
1200 do. do. 25 do. 


The last sounding was parallel with the Breakwater Buoy. 


3. The inner soundings, indicate loose sand gradually increasing to a | 
firm bottom of hard sand, without and beyond 900 feet, the sand is of a | 
greyish color. In the open roadstead there are several patches of clay, in 
some parts mud, whilst in others sand prevails. | 

4, The surf broke at 350 feet from the coping stone on the 14th of 
October 1844, when the last survey was made, and then the weather was 
moderate. 


5 About 500 feet from the road bulwark or barrier, and 400 feet 
from the inner wash of the surf, is a ledge of sand, and just outside this 
bank the depth increases from 10 to 15 feet, but within and withvut this 
ridge of sand, and excepting that sudden change, the soundings are very 
regular ; this bank doubtless causes the break of the outer surfin rough | 
weather. ; 


6. The declivity of the beach is one foot in every nine, as determined 
by a levelling instrument. 


7. The shifting of the sand within the bank is so irregular and uncer- | 
tain, that in my opinion “it cannot be defined, though at the same time — 
it does not shift to any depth, and would not affect the stability of piles | 
well driven in. | 


8. The rise and fall of the sea may be estimated at 2 feet 2 inches 
during the neaps, and 2 feet 10 inches at the full and change of the Moon, 
but during a heavy gale, from the eastward, the sea has risen, to up- 
wards of 6 feet, and in violent hurricanes, such as that experienced on 
the 10th of December 1807, when I myself, was on the beach through- 
out its extreme violence, the sea certainly rose above the beach road-way | 
which was wholly washed away, and I have no doubt that during that 
tremendous storm, the sea rose at least 10 feet. 


%. Iam of opinion that the surf in ordinary weather does not rise 
above three feet, in rough weather about six, and during a gale when 
the whole of the road-stead presents one continued shew of breakers, the 
inner tier of breakers or surf may rise as high as 12 or 14 feet. 
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10. The current is materially affected by the strength and directios of 
the wind, and at times during either monsoon, I have known it change 
against its usual course for a few days; and on this very day in the heart 
of the N. E. monsoon, the current has so much subsided, as to be scarce- 
ly perceptible in the outer roads,—the greatest velocity of the current is, 
in my opinion, at the rate of two and a half miles per hour, the average 
14, and it is stronger in shore than in the offing. 5 


11. Allexperience tends to shew that the gales of wind and hurri- 
canes have occurred at intervals of several years, and that there are time- 
ly warnings or indications of the approach of these severe visitations, and 

‘also that they are of short duration ; for instance, in the heavy gale of 

October 1842, when the sea and surfraged with great violence from 
8 A.M. onthe 23d until 2 a. M. on the 24th yet at6G a.M. within 24 
hours from the commencement of the gale, and a few hours after ita 
decljne, the swell and surf had so completely subsided, that boats and 
cattamarans were enabled to ply. 


12. Should any further information be necessary which it may be in 
my power to afford, I shall at all times be ready and most willing to 
give it. 
é I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most, obedient Servant, 
atl (Signed) CHRIS. BIDEN, 
Master Attendant. 
MAsTER ATTENDANT’S OFFICE, ; 
Madras, 5th December 1844. ‘ 


No. 5.—On the wmprovement of the Communication between 
the Shore and Shipping at Madras. a 
The only means that can be employed for improving the communica- 
tion between the shore and the shipping at Madras is either the erection 
of a basin into which boats could enter at all seasons, or the erection of 
@ pier of such a length that its head shall be quite out of the surf, even 
in bad weather. 


The impossibility of erecting a basin, the entrance of which could be 


left free at all seasons being generally acknowledged, the only means that 
10 
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remains of improving the communication between the shore andthe ship- 
ping, is the erection ofa pier. 


The question being thus laid down, it is necessary to examine what are 
the requisites of the pier in order to conclude from that examination, which 
of the different structures of this description answers them best, and con- 
eequently ought to be preferred; these requisites are: 


ist. That the kind of structure adopted should change nothing in the | 
region of the sea, along the coast, and for that, it must oppose no (or, 
but very little) resistance to its action. 


2d. That the stability should be as great as the durability, which can- 
not be obtained, but if the materials employed for the structure, have the 
required qualities for these requisites being equally ensured. 


The cause to which the coast of Corromandel owes its formation, continu- 
ing in action, though much less rapid than it was in former times, new 
strata of sand are added to ancient ones, and form successive deposits 
- which are not very sensible when they are equally distributed upon a 
great length of coast, but which would soon appear, if the sands were 
stopped in their progress by any obstacle; this is what would take place 
if the structure adopted was a full one such as a stone pier, the sands 
accumulating on one side or other, according to the currents being north 
or south, would by dint of time, reach its farther extremity, and, from this 
moment, it would no longer be of any use; this kind of structure, which 
is besides very expensive, not being fit for the place, there is but an open 
-work which can be erected, without any such inconveniency. The open 
works are timber piers, for tne construction of which nothing but timber 
is employed; the suspension piers, for which the piles for the pillars and 
the planking only are of timber, the remaining being of wrought iron and 
east iron, and at last, the fied pier similar to the one projected, which 
are wholly of wrought iron and cast iron, the planking excepted. To 
pronounce with exactitude, upon the merits of these different systems, we 
must examine the advantages and inconveniences presented by each of 
them. The timber piers have, upon the suspension pier, the advantage 
of a greater stability, but they are not so easily repaired and do not last so 
long, all their parts being equally liable to a rapid decay, while in the 
suspension piers, the piles which form the pillars and the planking only 
are exposed to the same causes of destruction. The sea worms are so 
abundant in the Indian ocean, that at Bourbon, a timber pier was entire- 
ly destroyed, in less than one year after its erection. It is trué that a pro- 


> . 
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cess has been found out to preserve timber from the sea worms but it ig 

very expensive, of a difficult application and its efficacy has not been as 

yet sufficiently tested. Besides the timber works at sea offer the incon- 
venience of being more exposed to the action of the sea and of the wind, 
on account of the necessity of giving large dimensions to the piles, braces 
stays &c. in order that they can resist the forces exerted upon them. 
The suspension piers have no advantages that the fixed piers have not, in 
a same degree, while they are liable to many inconveniences to which 
these are not exposed. At first, it is certain that, whatever may be 
the precautions taken, timber piles will never last so. long as wrought iron 
ones afterwards, the points of rest of the chains of suspension, being at a 
great height above the level of the sea, the foree which tends to make the 
piles of the pillars yield, exerting itself upon these single points, is much 
greater than if it was distributed on the whole length of the pier, and, 
acting on a shorter lever. The chances for the piles sinking, after having 
been riven, are also greater. ‘The whole weight of the pier pressing upon 
the small number of piles forming the pillars, the pressure as to the 
section of each pile, is much more considerable than if it was equally pres- 
sing upon a greater number of piles. Besides, among the suspension Piers 
existing, there is none that has a sufficient breadth, for the wants of the 
trade at Madras, the Brighton Pier being only 123 feet broad. This 
single consideration would be enough to prevent the adoption of a sus-. 
pension Pier for Madras. A Pier similar to the one projected,. will do. 
much better for the place, being in the mean, while less expensive, of a 
more easy execution and not liable to so many repairs in a same space 
of time. It now remains to consider if in this structure all the requisites 
_ of stability, solidity and durability, are sufficiently ensured. As to the 
stability, there is no doubt but it possesses it ina greater degree than a 

suspension Pier, to ascertain if the requisites of solidity and durability are , 
equally ensured, it is necessary to know.— 


Ist. The character and capability of the sea’s bottom within the re- 
quired limits, for receiving and firmly retaining piles. 


2d. The reality of any shifting of the sand, within a certain distance 
from the shore. 


_ $d. The distance at which, in bad weather, the surf breaks from the 
shore, the force exerted by the surf, and its angle of incidence with the 
shore in the respective monsoons. 


4th, The extreme height of the waves, in violent monsoons. 
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Sth. The forces that will be exerted upon the Pier, at all seasons. 


6th. The part where the projected work will be exposed to the greatest 
risk of injury, and the precautions to be taken against their being receiy- 
ed. 


7th. The principle of the structure proposd tobe erected, the materials 
to be employed, their strength, stability, and thence their capability of 
resisting the force exerted upon the Pier, their durability and the ex- 
pedients to be resorted to, to preserve the structure from a rapid decay. 


The bottom of the Sea at Madras is a stratum of sand, white and 
grey, perfectly pure, and consequently of the best character for receiving 
and firmly retaining piles ; the sand may have a less or greater thickness 
above the stratum of clay, upon which it rests, without any inconyeniency 
for the hold of the piles ; for if this thickness of the sand is such that the 
piles can be wholly driven in, the depth attained will be so much greater, 
while if the clay is to be met, before the piles are sufficiently driven, this 
inferior stratum being harder, the depth attained will be less, but on 
account of the greater hardness of the soil, the hold of the piles shall be 
as great. 


Shifting sands do not exist, but at the mouth of large rivers where 
a violent current, in its encounter with the sea, meets with a great 
resistance producing eddies which moving the bottom of the sea, throw 
off the sands on one side and another, and thus form sandy banks that 
shift their position according to the direction of the currents. No such 
thing existing at Madras, we may conclude a priori that there are no — 
shifting sands. The theory, in this circumstance, agrees with the facts. 
The divers interrogated by Capt. Biden, have declared that, beyond two 
fathoms, they have never observed any shifting of the sea’s bottom. It 
is on this side only that, there isa sort of shifting bank, so that differences 
may have been found in sounding where it exists, and attributed to shift- 
ing sands while they were owing to tle shifting of the bank, according to 
its being at a less or greater distance from the shore. It results from the 
soundings taken last November, that, from the beach to a distance of 80 
fathoms where the depth of water is 9 feet, the slope of the sea’s bottom 
is nearly regular, that, at a distance of 90 fathoms, the depth is 14 feet, 
which gives a difference of 5 feet for a length of 10 fathoms only, while, 
for a length of 60 fathoms from this point, the depth of water at 150 
fathoms from the shore being 23 feet, the difference is but 9 feet. 
Thus the bottom of the sea, within these limits is- composed of two 
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regular slopes, between which there isa much steeper one of five feet in 
ten fathoms; from which we must conclude that this is the point where 
the surf begins to rise. These data agree with the observations of Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. McKennie, according to which the exterior limit of the 
surf in ordinary weather is fixed at 460 feet from the shore. 


The distance at which the surf breaks from the shore, as has been stated- 
in the preceeding para, is never more than 80 fathoms in ordinary 
weather, and according to the observations of Mr. Taylor, 133 fathoms in 
bad weather, thus the force exerted by the-surf cannot be greater than 
that which is produced by waves 5 or 6 feet high, for when the height 
is greater and the sea is very heavy, the surf breaks beyond its farther 
limit, and is confounded with the breakers existing all over the roads. 
The angle of incidence of the surf with the shore has been found by Mr. 
Taylor to be 3 degrees, but though it should be 10 or 12 degrees, the 
obliquity of the waves would still be so small, that their shock may be 
considered as being perpendicular to the coast. 


Mr. Taylor has observed the height of the waves at Madras with all the 
accuracy that this learned Astromomer brings in all his scientific observa- 
tions, and never found it to be more than 10 or 11 feet, which gives 5 or 
51 feet only for the height above the level of the sea. On that subject 
Cotton says, with great correctness, at Madras, hurricanes never last 
more than a few hours, thence there is no time for the sea to rise to any 


great height. ; : 


According to the observations of a very able Engineer, a stone 8 feet in 
every Gimension resting upon an even plane would resist the force exerted 
upon it by waves 20 feet high. The weight of a stone measuring 512 
cubic feet being 896,000 Ibs, the pressure of each square foot, is 1,490 ths 
equal to the force exerted by the waves upon a same surface, but the 
height of a wave at Madras being only 10 or 11 feet, the force exerted by 
them will be 700 or 770 tbs for each square foot in bad weather. 


The part of the projected work, exposed to the greatest risk of injury, 
will be near the beach, for it is upon the shore that the sea breaks most 
violently. Against the accidents to be feared, the precautions to be taken 
will be to sink the foundations of the masonry work, forming the head 
of the Pier ashore, to such a depth that there will be no risk of its being 
washed away by the sea. 


The system, after which the projected structure is to be erected, is con- 
trived so that all its parts will have to support an equal weight and to 
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stand an equal exertion. It consists in wrought iron piles driven at the 
greatest depth possible, and tied, the ones to the others by braces of the 
same metal, by the means of cast iron collars wedged upon the piles, Be- 
ing thus bound together, one of the piles cannot yield without the others 
yielding at the same time. The effect of this contrivance is that no part 
‘of the Pier can yield unless the braces which bind the piles are torn off, the 
Pier being fixed at one end in asolid masonry work, and, at the other 
end, at a plat form composed of a great number of piles tied together in 
such amanner that it is immovable; it could but slide on the bottom of 
the sea, if the piles were not driven in; but, even in this case ; the weight 
is so great that, on account of the small surface exposed to the force ex- 
erted upon the Pier, it could not be moved. The Pier having its two ex- 
tremities firmly fixed and immovable there is no risk of its yielding on 
one side nor on the other, besides, this effect is so much the less to be 
feared that the direction of the force exerting itself upon the Pier, being, 
‘ as has been afore stated, perpendicular to the coast, tends to crush or tear 
it off rather than to make it yield; therefore, we must calculate what will 
be the force exerted, and the resistance opposed by the piles and the braces 
which bind each row of the Pier to the neighbouring ones. Admitting 
the most unfavourable circumstances, that is to say, a maximum of force 
exerted upon the greatest surface possible, and a minimum of intenseness 
for the resistance, it will be easy to ascertain whether this resistance is 
sufficient or not. We supposed that the waves will rise to the height of 
the middle braces of the rows which are 7 feet above the level of the sea; 
then the force will be exerted upon it, upon the braces below, the half 
parts of the cross braces which bind them, and upon the piles, ona length 
of 11 feet. 


The area of one of the braces is 3sg. f. 133sq. ¢. which gives for the 
four lisg. f. 108sq. 2.; it is for a half part of a cross brace 2sq. f. 69sq. 1. 
and for the 4 together, 9sg. f. 182sq. 7.; the area for a pile, supposing it 
equal to that of a square inscribed in a circle of the same diameter will be 
3sq. f. 30sq. 7. for a length of eleven feet, and for the 3 piles Usq. J. 98q. 2 
Thus the whole surface exposed to the shock of the waves will be 33sq. f, 
42sq.%. admitting now that the force exerted is the same for the whole 
height of the waves, though it is not so, it will be, at the rate of 770Ibs. 
for each square foot, 25634ibs or 229 ewt. for a surface of 33sq. f. 42sq. 2. 
This force as we have already stated tends to bend and crush the braces, or 
tear them off. Let us suppose that the piles will- offer no resistance, and 
calculate only that of the braces which bind them. The areaof the trans- 
verse section of one of the longitudinal braces is 6sq. 2. 120sq. 1. which 
gives for the six 41sq.7. It is for the transverse section of the diagonal 
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braces 3sq. 7. 24sg. 1. for each and for the four 12sq. 7. 95sq. 7. consequently 
the whole area ofthe wrought iron braces is 58sq. 7. 96sq.d. The resistance 
to the traction of wrought iron being 90 cut. for a square inch* the whole 
resistance will be 4830 cwé and relatively to the power as 21 to 1. 


But it is not only the wrought iron braces which resist the force exerted 
upon the rows of the Pier. The supports of the rails and the planking 
resist in the same manner, for the first cannot give way without the last 
being torn off at the same time. Now the area of support is 60sqg. 4. 
which gives for the four 240sg. 7. the area of the planking being altoge- 
ther 600sg. 2. the whole area of the timber work will be 840sg. 2%. esti- 
mating the resistance to the traction of teak wood to be only 10 cwé 
for each square inch} the whole resistance will be 8400-cwt which 
added to 4830 ct. resistance of the wrought iron braces will give 
a total of 13,230 cwt. The force exerted being 229 cwt. the proportion as 
to the resistance will be as 1 is to 58, but the resistance is still increased 
on that account that the braces which bind two rows, cannot be torn off, 
without the neighbouring ones are bent and crushed. Besides the struc- 
ture having a certain degree of elasticity the shock exerted upon one 
row will extend itself to the following ones, constantly decreasing in 
intenseness so that the force, exerted at the point which receives the shock 
will be less than has been estimated ; it is therefore perfectly established 
that the stability and solidity are much greater, than is required to stand 
the force exerted upon the Pier, it remains now to examine if it ensures 
equally the requisite of durability, on the subject, let us say, at first, that 
the fears entertained of a rapid corrosion of iron are generally exaggerated. 


This is what we read, in the Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal vol, 
y. page 256, in an article upon iron ship building. 


The corrosion of iron plates by the action of the sea water proves a 
groundless alarm, no case of destruction from this cause, in many years 
experience has-yet occurred. In the same vol. page 54 in speaking of a 
bridge of iron wire built at Brest, it is said. 


“It appears from the proces-verbal Ist that the continuous ligature, 
which covered the cables, was slightly attacked, but that, by the first 
scratch of the file, the oxidized portion was removed, 2d that the exterior 
wires of the cables showed slight traces of oxidation, but that the slightest 


~- ————eee—————————oeee 
* 1. The maximum of resistance to the traction of wrought iron is more than double 
than what has been estimated in the calculations. 
+2. The maximum of resistance to the traction of teakwood, supposing it is the 
same as that of oak, is ten times as much as has been estimated in the above calcu< 
lations, 
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coratch of the file caused them to disappear, 3d that the interior wires of | 
the cables were perfectly untouched.” Eight years is a short space of| 
time, but if we consider that the effects of apes probably continues to | 


fears entertained, upon afte point, are are pe Bear 


In the Select Committee upon Steam Navigation, June 1834 McGre-} 
gor Laird Esq. being interrogated. Can you state any thing as to the | 
durability 2 The Alburkah, when I left her had been in water abet | 
three years, and I could see no symptoms of decay in her. 


Was there no corrosion ? ‘ There was not any that was visible.’ It appears |}/ 
to me generally that, after the first scale comes off the iron, very little effect 
is produced by the corrosion. Whenever the iron is in contact with | 
wood, it is sure to go, the acid of the wood destroys it. Iron vessels | 
have worked on canals for 35 years, without repair; the two iron boats 
built for the Seine in 1822, as yet shew no symptoms of decay. (It must | 
be observed, that iron vessels are built with plates a few lines in thick- | 
ness.) > 


_ The suspension Pier at Trinity near Edinburgh, was built in 1821, and | 
is still in a very good state of preservation. , 


The erection of this Pier, of a similar one at Brighton, the great exten- | 
sion given to iron ship-building, are as many proofs of the advantages | : 
there are to substitute iron for timber, for these kinds of structure, and 
that the builders are no longer stopped by the fears of a too rapid eprro- 
sion. M. Mallet estimates the progress of oxidation to ,°, of an inch in | 
a century, and still his experiments have"been made upon irons, for the 
preservation of which no means had been employed. Those that are em- 
ployed now, consist in the application of minium of coaltar on the iron 
while it is hot, of a compound of tallow, bright varnish, arsenic, and 
brimstone, and at last, in the process called zincing. é 


On these the following remarks are found, in the Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal. 


In speaking of the iron, Queen Steamer, it is said there is no appear- 
ance of corrosion, the red lead being fresh on the plates, and neither | 
shells, barnacles nor any foulness was on her bottom. This desirable 
result is caused by the single application of a compound of tallow, bright 
varnish, arsenic and brimstone. 


On the process called zincing. 
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Messrs. Porter and Co. (by their patent process on Myr. Sorel’s prin- 
ciple of zincing iron, and thereby giving it an immoveable coating whici? 
effectually prevents oxidation, galvanize any description of .wrought and 
cast iron work. The complete success of this process is now fully estab- 
lished, and in France several manufactories have been worked under the 
patent for 5 years. The French Government have taken license, and 
established manufactories at Brest, Cherbourg &c. which are under the 
direction of Mr. Sorel. , > 


If it is proved, that the compound employed for the Iron Queen, is as 
effectual, as it is said, it is this process, which ought to be resorted to, as 
being economical, and of easy application. However, the projector of 
the Pier, ought to be left free to choose, out of the processes now employed 
for preserving iron from oxidation, such an one as would prove more effec- 
tual, after having observed them, where they are applied. It results from 
what has been here aforesaid, that the requisites of durability, are as well’ 
ensured as can be desired. In any case, the projector of the proposed 
Pier, cannot pretend that it will last for ever, but, that it will only last 
longer, than any other that could be adopted, being, at the same time, 
less expensive and not liable to so many repairs, in the same space of time. 
Although the piles, should last but thirty or forty years, and we are fully 
convinced they will last more, there would be no great harm if, after so 
many years, one of them was to be replaced, as during this space of time, 


_ the Pier will require but very little repairs; to provide for those to come, 


a small sum of money, may be levied every year on the returns, which 
consequently will be hardly affected. 


The farther limit of the surf never being more than 130 fathoms from 
the shore, the length of the Pier ought not to be more than 308 yards, 
and even 278. If this length was found to be sufficient, that of the plat- 
form could be increased and carried from 84 feet, it has in the project, to 
140. The height of the Pier, above the level of the sea, being 14 feet, and 
that of the waves, in bad weather 5 or 54 feet only, above the same level, 
there is no risk of the planking being torn off, nor even for receivng any 
injury. However for greater security, a space of one or two inches has 
been left between planks, so that the action of the sea should be much 
less, if it was to rise to such a height, which has never been seen, and 
seems to be quite impossible. | 


We dare to expect that the explanation we have given, will enable the 
Committee for the improvement of the communications between the 
11 
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shore and the shipping at Madras and the public at large, to decide if, in| | 
the projected work, the requisites of efficiency, stability and durability | 
are sufficiently ensured. | 


the 21st of December 1843. 
(Signed) P. DUVAL PIRON,- 
Chief Engineer at Pondicherry. | 


SPECIFICATION of a Wrought Iron Pile Pier to be| 
erected at Madras. | 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The Pier to extend at right angles to the Beach from a line | 
beyond the reach of the surf, to the distance of nine hundred feet | 
seawalds. . | 

The roadway to be fourteen feet above spring tide level, thirty | 
feet in width, and supported on three parallel rows of wrought iron | 


piles. 


The Pier to be terminated by a platform, eighty-four feet in length | 
forty-two feet in wade, and raised to the same level as the rest of | 
the Pier. 


Four double cranes to be placed upon the Pier head, for loading | 
or discharging lighters or launches; two railways to be established | 
from these double cranes to the other end of the Pier, and the cover- 
ing planks of the entire Pier to be secured on the transverse beams 
leaving between them a space of one inch, or one inch and a half. 


Founpation.—This is to be formed of wrought iron piles five 
and half inches in diameter. They are to be of round Iron, spaced 
eighteen feet longitudinally, and fourteen feet transversely from 
centre to centre. These piles to be driven into the ground from 
nine to twelve feet and to be lengthened as the water deepens, so 
that each part of the Pier shall stand at a uniform height of fourteen. 
feet above spring tide level. 


_ Cast Iron Cotziars.—Along each pile and at an equal distance, i 
east iron collars to be fitted and keyed. These collars to be two 
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inches of rim, and having as many jaws as is necessary for the ad-, 
mission of the props and braces. 


Props Horizontat.—The longitudinal braces to be of fiat iron, 
three and half inches broad by two inches thick; this first dimension 
to be the same for the props, the transverse and angle braces, their 
thickness being one and a half inch; the diagonal braces to be, of 
round iron, two inches in diameter. 


The props and angle braces to be pinned up to the longitudinal 
and transverse braces by iron pins, one and a half inches in diame- 
ter. The longitudinal, transverse and diagonal braces to be secured 
at either end, to the jaws of the cast iron collars, disposed for their 
admission by keys, eight inches long two inches broad and one 
inch thick. 


Necessary Apprttons.—A wrought iron railing to be secured 
along each side of the roadway which will be changed for posts and 
chains on the pier head. Top rail to be one inch and three lines in 
diameter, the uprights two inches, and three feet long. Diameter 
of chain posts three inches, size of chains half an inch, four double 
cranes, iron stairs, ladders and other aparatus to be placed on the 
platform terminating the Pier. 


A cast iron water pipe leading from the reservoir to the end of 
the Pier the piles supporting the platform to be increased in diame- 
ter from five and half to six inches. 


> 


Woop Worx.—To be of teak of the best quality. The beams 
which lie transversely to be ten inches by six and firmly secured on 
‘the upper longitudinal braces by iron bands nailed uponthem. The 
‘Supports of the rails to be seven inches by five, notched into. the 
transverse beams and bolted together. The planking to be tentor 
twelve inches broad, by two inches thick. 


(Signed) P. Duyan Prron. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE PIER TO BE ERECTED AT MADRAS. 


CAST IRON. 
lbs. lbs. 

9 Piles 5:n. 5/7. in diameter and ; 

25 feet long weighing each - ~- 2,00,6,00 1,8,05,4,00 
15°do; > 27 do.” {don ="? = 0 266. 3,2,49,7,20 
15 de. 29 “do! “do. ’ -8). gig9,6/96 Pieon ae 
15 do. 31 do. do. -'-- -@46%44 37,31,1,60 
15 do. 338 do. do. - - 2,64,7,92 39,71,8,80 
15 do. 35 do. do. - -  -2,80,8,40 42,12,6,00 
1 do, 30 do. do; - - 2,96,8,88 44,53,3,20 
15 do. 39 do. do. - - -38,13,9,36 46,94,0,40 
15 do. 41 da.) da: - - 8,28,9,84 49,34,7,60 
15 do. 43 do. do. - - = 8,45,0,32 51,75,4,80 
28 do. 45 do. do. - ~ 8,61,0,80 101,10,2,40 

Total Weight for Piles. - - - - - - 498,290,40 


6 Longitudinal braces17/t. in. long 

3m. 5l.broad and 2z. thick weigh- 

ing each /s.407,79 - - - - dbs. 2,44,6,74 
6 Cross braces 13ft. 3:n. long, 3in. 

51. broad and 1m. 5/. thick weigh- 

ing each /bs.2384,92 - - - - dbs. 1,40,9,52 
12 Props 13f¢. 82m. long, 3zn. 51. broad 

and lzn. 5/. thick, weighing each 

bs.242,31 - - - - - - = dbs, 2,90,7,72 
4 Angle braces 17ft. 61m. long 3zn. 

5/. broad and 17m. 5/. thick weigh- 

ing each /bs.310,27 - - - - - dbs. 1,24,1,08 
4 Diagonal braces 22ft, long and 

2im. in diameter weighing each 

1bs.238,42 -.- - - - -= ~1bs. 93,3,72 
32 Keys 8. long, 2m. broad, and 

1in. thick, weighing each /bs. 45 lbs. 14,4,00 
28 Iron pins 87m. long, and li. 5. 

in diameter, weighing each lbs. 397 lbs. 11,1,16 
9 Wedges 37. long 6m. broad and 

lin. thick, weighing each 0,84 - lbs. 7,06 
6 Uprights, 4ft. long, and 2zn. in dia- 

meter weighing each /bs.4244 ~- lbs, 25,4,64 

Carried over, 498,290,40 
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Brought forward. . 


27 Bands1ft. 6in. long 2. broad and 
lz. thick, weighing each /bs.10,12 dhs. 27,3,24 
2 Top rails, 18f¢. long and Iz. in 
diameter, weighing each /0s.47,70 lbs. 
4 Rails 18/t. long, 27.broad and Iz. 
ol. thick, weighing each /bs.182,34 dbs. 72,9,36 
Total weight between two rows -/bs.10,554,14 
For 49 Similar ones - - - - - - - - - - 


7,0,40 


129 Cross braces weighing - - - 234,92 30,304,68 
86 Angle braces do.- - - - 310,27 26,683,22 
54 Diagonal bracesdo. - - - -201,59 10,885,86 

230 Keys GO; 3 iers 4,50 1,035,00 

215 Iron pins dow =) 8-1 = = 8,97 853,55 
75 Wedges GO; -.6-)) = | - 0,84 63,00 
30 Postsforchains do. - - -  - 42,44 1,273,20 
70 Bands dons f-e = = LO 2 708,40 

160 Feet of chains do. - - - - 2,60 424,00 

300 Feet of rails do.- - - - 10,138 3,039,00 


otal werent for the platform» -)- - -"- = - = - 


Total weight of ee aay Ka Te gS ae a ati 
- “WROUGHT IRON. 


2 Collars weighing ne - - - - 123,08 246,16 
1 do. do: (= y=) -.2-) 2) 7, «138,12 138,12 
a. ao: do. See = ea Aol 266,20 
egeeuids. - - = - ~.\.- 149,14 148,14 
2 Go. dor - = = - - = 163,18 326,36 
1. do. dos: = = - 208,30 208,30 
Total ee for one row. 1,333,28 

For 48 Similar ones - - - - 

4 Collars weighing each - - - - 118,06 473,24 
ee edo oe) be - 72" 138,10 1,064,80 
edo da. ~ 7)! Wo) 148514 3,259,08 
15 do. do: <=. - == --:- --3163,18 2,447,70 
eo. 4 do. Oe oe) 9-19) 48 -01'78,09 4,099,06 
9 do. -do. - - - - - - 4¥93,26 386,52 
mer de = =) - 208,30 2,083,60 


Weight forthe platform. - - 
Total weight of Wrought iron - -~ 
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498,290,40 
2 


2 
1bs.517,15,2,86 


75,269,91 


1,090,713,17 


= 


63,997,44 


13,813,40 


77,810,84 
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WOOD WORK. 

€ CY Cif a Cuts 
9 Beams 29/t. long, 10z. broad and 62m. thick 

measuring each c.ft.12 c.in.144is - - - - 4 0 1296 
4 Supports for rails 18/¢. long, 7m. broad and dz. 

thick measuring each ¢.ft.4 cin.648 - - - - 017 864 
18 Feet of planking 29 feet long by 2¢m. in thick- 

ese measuring - “= = Pse y= (ee y= aie 7 0 


Total between two rows. 7 25 482 
C.Y. Cf. Cite 
For 49 Similar one - - - - - 388 22 482 


21 Beams 85f¢. long, 10%. broad and 6zn. thick 

measuring each c.ft.1 c.ft.8 c.in.720 - -- 27 12 1269 
300 Feet of Supports for rails 77m. broad and dz. 

thick measuring - - - - - - - - 2 28 1584 
85 Feet of planking by 43/t. 3zn. thick measur- 

nme - - -=s Se = Ss = = = = 35 ' 22) 1296 


For the platform 64 10 720 64 10 720 
Total of Wood Work. cy. 463 5 1152 


Total of brick Masonry - - - - - 2180 0 
ESTIMATE. 

4867. 18Cwt. of Cast iron, purchase, freight and put- 
ting down included, £24 per ton - - - - - 116,856 0 0 

347. 15Cwt. Wrought iron, purchase, freight and set- 
ting up included £20 perton - - - - - - - 6,950 0 0 

453c.y. 5c.ft. of Wood work, purchase and canes in- 
cluded at 75Rs. per cubid yard - - - - - - 33,989 0 0 

3248sq. yds. of Planking setting up and bolting tela 
at 1. 8 persquare yard - - - - - - - - = 4.8/2 0 0 
218 Cubic yards of brick Masonry at 12Rs. - - - - 2,616 0 0 
For the setting up of beams and supports of the rails 4,000 0 0 
Fences to protect the piles at the head of the Pier 2,000 0 0 
Flights of Steps, Ladders and various apparatus - 3,000 0 0 
Four double Cranes, at £150 each - - - - - 6,000 0 0 

For the direction and Superintendence of the con- 
struction of:the Pier y-2 «= -| - -\) ) Sits 000 .0e-0 
Sundries)! -) - (ei 0 - a) gt 
Total - - - Rs. 200,000 0 © 


(Signed) P. Duyau Piron. 
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VIl.— Observations on Evaporation made at the Red-hills 
near Madras in 1844, by Lieut. Ludlow, Engineers. — 


This series of observations was undertaken with the in- 
tention of ascertaining with as much exactness as possible, 
what the actual evaporation from the surface of a large sheet of 
water is, and what proportion it bears to the evaporation shewn 
by an evaporator exposed on the land in its neighbourhood. 

The evaporator employed was a flat brass vessel exposing 
a surface of exactly 1 square foot, and containing when filled 
to within an inch of the edge 1 gallon of water. It was 
painted white inside and was enclosed up to the level of 
the edge with a double wooden case, in order to prevent the 
_ brass from becoming heated. 

A-gallon of water was poured into the evaporator early in 
the morning, and the following morning what remained un- 
evaporated was drawn off by means of a syphon into the 
gallon measure. ‘The measure was then carefully filled up 
from a graduated glass tube, and the quantity evaporated thus 
measured with great accuracy. | 

Two evaporators of this description were used, the registers 
of which when exposed together under exactly similar circum- 
stances, had been tested and found to agree well. One was 
then placed in the middle of the Red-hill tank, (which has a. 
surface of several square miles,) being supported on a post 
firmly fixed, and the other was exposed on the land at a dis- 
tance of about 3ths of a mile from the tank. 

From a comparison of the registers of these two evaporators 
_ the following results have been obtained. | 
During April the evaporation on the tank to that on the 


Moi wasas°--'- = -0- - = - - 1: 18897 
lew i ea 5 cic fic L744 

Wome a7 = ble ya heh 3) 12896 

Our Ae  -eaise -ar tig ed, 2 Lgl S8h 

est i ae soto itey A L786 

Mean of the 5 months. Th 12531 
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‘The average evaporation on the tank is therefore 3th less 
than that on the land, or the evaporation on the land is 1th 
more than that on the tank, during the hottest months of 
the year. | 

The gradual increase however of the proportional evapo- 
ration on the tank which is so plain, is a circumstance which 
it is difficult to assign any certain reason for. 

In order to make the observations as complete as circum- 
stances would allow, the temperature of the water in both 
evaporators, the temperature of the water at the surface and 
bottom of the tank, as well as the temperature of a Thermo- 
meter freely exposed to the sun, were observed at frequent 
intervals during the day. But neither an examination of 
these results, nor the general hygrometric state of the air, 
nor even the force of the wind or state of the weather satisfac- 
torily account for the gradual increase, which I have above 
alluded to. 

I cannot help thinking that it must in a great measure be 
owing to the general diminution of the depth of water in the 
tank, the surface of which from the beginning of April to 
the 20th of August fell 6 feet 3 inches. 

If this should be found upon further trial to be the case, it 
will render still more apparent the necessity of attending to 
depth in forming such reservoirs, the amount of evaporation 
increasing not only in proportion to the surface exposed, but 
inversely as the depth of water. 

What an important item evaporation is in the consumption 
of water, is very apparent from these observations. __ 

During these 5 months the level of the water sunk 75 
inches, notwithstanding falls of rain amounting to 8 inches, 
so that the total fall was 83 inches, but the amount of 
evaporation measured during this time on the tank was 53 
inches so that only 2ths of the quantity which disappeared 
could have been available for the purpose of irrigation, Sths 
being carried off by evaporation. 


° 
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Abstract of Observations of Evaporation during the Month of April 1844 


At Rep HIitts. 


Evaporation in 
Inches. 


27| 0.3218 
28| 0°3987 
2| 0-3896 
0-4060 


Tank. | Land. 


04233 
0°4801 
90-5056 
0-4243 
04622 
0°4695 
0.4840 
0°5730 
0°6167 
0°5514 
» 
06142 
0°7344 
0:6878 
0-5838 
0-5360 
0°6004 
06096 
0-8342 
0°7130 
0-8100 
0-6720 
0-4012 
0:4120 
0°4873 


0-4967 | 


SS 
~ © . - ~ » . ~ ~ 
- - ~ . - ~ - . ~ 

—— _ 


None. 


a 

So. . | Temperature 
= n : 

Sex || of water in 

aie 5 |the Evapora- 

g = si = = tor. 

Saoase 

S225] 7 

&Se |5|Tank.|Land- 

Ses [5 

po iS 


0°5673 | 1.3897 83.75 esl 


Difference. 


At MaprRas. 


tamara | |. [2/221 = | 2 

the Tank, Sudteel Beh Sales 2 
Top-| 2 |e ;e lezisel/"@)5 | 8 

© rcs i= <7) ‘a 2 3 

Pt VB es = me A 5 a 

| 0.45 | 83.37] 76.79} 6.58 

| 0.82 | 84.88] 78.53] 6.35 
0.80 | 86.22] 80.03] 6.19 
0.10 | 88.07] 80.27} 7.80 
» | » lost o» {2 | 0:35 | 86.06] 80.68] 5.38 
» | oo | oo] o» | 4] 0.47 | 86.04] 80.60] 5.44 
Se TO ae Liter 2 Lolgout. WRG eee: 
» | » 1a | o | 2| 0.38 | 83.56] 77.06] 6.50 
yy foe Vega boos | 2 | 0.25 | 83.50} 76.0115 7.49 
» | » |} » | 2| 0.59 | 85.38] 80.26] 5.12 
» | » | 59} 9 | ©] 0.55 | 87.01] 79.13] 7.88 
» | » {oy} 0 | 2] 0.90 | 86.93] 79.15] 7.75 
» | » |o9| 9» | 0 | 0.93 | 86.82] 80.57] 6.25 
ae Lite Teen th Ss Woe) | 4. Wee Ne | 
» | » | 59) 2 | 0| 0.88 | 87.05] 80.18] 6.87 
Pelee Pot 35) pO O75 | ee-6e) BI-at sere 
yw | os bap | a» [3 | 0:94 | 6-77] 79.99] 6:76 
pic 4 apd vor |: 2 [0.34 | s6.71] 79.987 6.77 
87.1), | 4 |100, 8] 3 | 0.28 | 86.76) 79.94] 6.84 
es.1} ,, | ,, 104.54] 2 | 0.27 | 86.36] 80.06| 6.30 

GoA2hie_ Pe PetOL car. Gi] Ged |: Spoke 5 aes 
ge. 4) ,, 1 ,; [106.84] 2| 0.36 | 86.55] 7990] 6.65 
87. 0| 84. 5/2. 5{111.73! 2 | 0-87 | 96.23] 79.40] 6.82 
91. 1| g6. 44. 7/113.76 2 | 0.85 | 86.50] 79.79! 6.71 
90. 81 95. 7|5. 1|111.73| 6 | 0.64 | 86.87 80.04] 6.83 
90. 3| 85. 3/5. 0/108.31| 2 | 0.58 | §6.47| 79.10] 7.37 
85. 2| 81. 8l3. 4|104.6°} 4 | 0.30 | 85.76] 79.07] 6.69 

85. 3| 81. 8|3. 5| 94.841 510.34] 4, | o | 
89. 6| 63. 1|6. 5|100.54] 6 | 0.73 | 87.78| 60.77! 7.01 
91. 516. 2111.85] 0 | 0.57 | 88.15] 1.4¢|_6.67 

2.76| 89. 1| 85.08|4. 6|106.83|2.4 | 0.56 | 86.26] 79.61] 6.68 


anne 
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BO Observations on Evaporation. No. 32 


Absrtact of Observations of Evaporation during the Month of May 1844. 


AT Rep HItts. AT MADRAS. 


: 


Evaporation in - : Temperature Temperature a 3 a) os 8 i 
Inches. ASS a uf water in of water in M Ss Es % a 
at : Stet 2 the Acti the Tank. S 3 ‘62 2S 2 A ‘ 
2 SOE SE & 6 | 82 |scl 3. 5 : 2 
| ES A aera glEle Helge) 2 |e |g 
Tank. | Land. | 222 = |Tank.jLand.| 5 | Top.| 3 o | 2 a>] £2 f 2 I 
3 es= | = 5 SS de Pe 1 Bal ae 
= la, x 2 eee ees hee e e 
1| 0-4166 | 05091 | 1-2220 so. o| 82.17/2.17| as. 4{ 1. ol4. 4l107.27| 1 | o.64 | 87.96] e1.72) 6.24 
2| 0:4557 | 0-5859 | 12860 80. 0| §2.17|/2.17] 84. 7] 80. 9/3. 8|105.31] 3 | 1.05 | 88.64| 81-52) 7-1 
| 3] o-4328 | 0-5470 | 1-2640 80.83] 82.17/1.34] 84. 9] 81. 4]3. 5/106-73] 5 | 1.03 | 88.44] 81.23] 7.21 
4| 0-4349 | 0:5514 | 1-2680 82. 33] 83.67|1.34| 85. 1| 81. 5/3. 6]109,04] 0 | 0.51 | 88.79] 81.33) 7.46 
1 51) 9-2454 | 03141 | 1-2800 80. 0] 81. oll. O| 81. 3] 76. 5/4. 8] 93.121 1] 012 | .. | bi 
6} 0-5131 | 0°6298 | 1-2270 83. 0} s4. ofl. / se. 2| 82. 5/3, 7|109. n| 6 | 0.99 | 90.98) 79.61) 11.37) 
7} 0:3996 | 0:5298 ! 1.3250 84.33] 86.33/12, 0] 87. 3} 83. 7/3. 6/105.73! 6 | 1.02 | 98.92] 77-63} 11.20 
8] 0-2144 | 0°2554 | 1-1910 80.83] 82.33/1. 5] 85, 2) 82. 6/2. 6] 89,89] 8 | 0.60 | 82.91] 71.22) 5.69 
9] o-2847 | 0-3484 | 1-2240 80.67] 82. 0/1.33] 86, 5] 83. 0|3. 5]106.54| 7 | 9.92 | 86.70] 78.56] 8.14) 
10! 93613 | 05214 | 13670! .. 1 83. ol gs. 5l2. 5] 91. 6! 88. Li 91108.77| 6 | 0.57 | 88.22) 79.51 call 
11] 0-4019 | 04965 | 1-2350 } .. | 81. 5] 83. a 0} 86. 0} 83. 49 1)100.65| 6 | 0.58 | 87.48) 79.67 7.81} 
12] 09-4162 | 05389 ! 1-2700 | .. | 82.33] 83.33/11. 0! 85. 6| 82. 912. 7/102.16! 6 | 0.59 : 2 
0:4495 0-5880 = = ve sve atk ola alata fees Sot 7-58] 
14| 0-4769 |.0°6067 | 1-2730 | .. | 83.83] 84. 50.61] 8 4| 86. 0/2. 4/112, 3] 1 | 1.18 | 87.99) 80.06 7.93} 
5 s ai : el fr! Se Satay 66] 79. 9 78. 3\1. 6) 91.27) 3 | 0.07 | 82.19] 77.17 5.02 | 
16} 0-3157 0-3677 | 1-1649 | A i an] 61.631. 5] 85. 9} 84. 0}1. : 4 | 0.07 Bo er ee 
{17) o-3i12 | 03632 | 14670 | .. | SL. 5) 62.83)1.33) 66. 6| 84. 4/2. 2102.15) 2 | 0.27 | 86.25) 80.74) 
Fe 0:2633 | 03212 | 1-2200 | .. | 80. 5] 81. 5/1. 0} 84. 4] 82. 6/1. 8]100.04) 6 | 0.03 | 66-2) 79.35) 
19} 09-3715 | 04310 | 1-1600 | -o7ag | 82. 0] 83.17|1.17| 94. 9] 82. 2/2. 7/102.23] 2] 012 | .- |. 
20! 9.2450 | 0:3598 1-4690 | 0-242 | 82. 5] 84. 0/1. | 85. 0) 83. 1]1. 9/106.07) 5 Cth A mae acl 
21| 0-3195 | 04056 | 12700 |. | 81.67] 83. 0/1.33] @1. 8] 79. 0]2. 8102.77] 4 | 0.09 | 86.06] 60.35} | 
22| 03686 | 05071 | 13760} .. | 81-33] 83.17)1.84) 61. 8 gl a cancel Vn tc! a ge) 
te 0-4089 0:5262 12870 80.67| 81.83 : 81. 9 98.96) 4 hog : einen. 
24| 09-4601 | 0:5816 | 1.2640 84. 5| 86.67|2.17| 98. 4] 84. 105. 04| 7 | 0.32 | 98.21] 60.46) | 
25} 0-4048 | 0-5096 | 1:2590 | 80.33] 82.33/2. 0| go. 6| 75. 93.69)" 7: | 0.65) 87.16) G00) 
26| 0-4364 | 0-578 | 13240 30.33] 83.17|2.84| 82. 2] 78. sac 8 laa a ae 
27] 0-3806 | 04759 | 1-2500 ; .. | 82. 5) 63.83/1.33) 83. 4) 79. 103.54; 2 | 0.59 | 86.90 he “ae 
28] 0-3453 | 0-210 | 22190 |o-6840) 81.83] 82.67/0.84] 60. 4) 76. 9/3. 5|101.85] 7 | 0.07 | 87.32/ £0.26) 
| 0:3648 : 0-4688 1-2880 |0-8250| 78. 5| 79. 5/1. | 0| 77.75|3.25|100.92| 5 | 0-02 : 79.59 0g 
20) 0°2891 | 0-4322 | 14950 | .. | 77.83] 79.33]1. 5 0| 76. 013. 0} 98.23] 5 | 0.35 | 86 68] 80.46 3.0 
31] 03719 | 0-4776 | 1-2640 | .. | 76.67] 78. 5|1.83 2| 74. 813. 4] 07. 8] 81 0. 6 | 86,86) Sure 5-76 


= ——_— 


0.5 


‘ 
0.082 Py 81,24) 82.77 La 84. al 81.09 saa nos 4.5 87. a rae 7.06 


A 


0.4749 [Eos | oan 1.2744 
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Abstract of Observations of Evaporation during the Month of June 1844. 


AT Rep Hitts. AT MapDRAs. 
| 4 : K 
Evaporation in |¢7Z ; Temperature Temperature g Lev beeterss a g& 
ches. Aez + of water in of water in > O24) Se $ © 
—7| 2 |the Evapora- the Tank. = tol ea g |o& 
: aah] 3 tors 26 a = 2 
62ce] § 3 SP SHEL |ieiden || Sake 2 £ é 
fee a tS) = OEtaten too Oe a allies mre & 2 = 
Been] = 5 g a | & Sx) oS < = ® 
g| Tank. | Land. |2a 5 = |Tank-|Land.} © | Top. 6 mw | 8 6 me = & be 
= ~~ ==] > m » 
3 | ie Sleleé |seie2]/p |) 3] 
|= ra s Bl ta 18 | 2 2G lB 
1| 0°3927 | 0-4933 | 1:2560 78. 0| 80. 0}2. 0} 80. 2] 75. 8/4. 4|100.92} 7 | 0-64 | 87-68] 81.09] 6.59 
Bebe... 0°5142 = 77. 0| 81,33|4.33] 82. 8] 80. 7/2. 1]101.61] 2 | 0-68 a 
| 3] 0-6011 | 0-7775 | 1:2930 |0°2360) 83. 0} 94.67|1.67] 88. 4] 94. 813. 6/112.08] 6 | 1.26 | 91.82] 78.24 see) 
4) 0-5545 | 0°7172 | 1-2930 82.33] 84. 0/1.67| 86. 1] 83. 4/2. 7|109.61| 1 | 0.56 | 90.99] 76:53] 14.46 ‘ 
5] 0:5475 | 0-7288 | 1:3310 82.33] 33. 0|0.67| 95. 3] 82. 8|2. 5|108.92| 1] 0.72 | 91.17] 77.871 13.30 
6} 0:4176 | 0:5570 | 1:3340 80.16] 81.33}1.17] 81. 6] 78. 6|3. ee 3 | 0.62 | §8-50 oss 9.15 
7| 0:4012 | 9-5233 | 1:3020 78.66] 80. 0}1.14] 80. 2] 77. 0/3. 2/104. 8] 4 | 0-26 | 98 53] 79.47} 9.06 
: i} 
8} 0:3594 | 04875 | 1°3560 78.66] 81.66/3. 0} 92. 4) 79. 2|3. 2|107.15} 1 | 0.08 | 88.61] 79.57 | 
9} 0:3823 | 90-4917 | 1:2860 80. 0} 83.33/3. 33] 83. 4] 79. a 8]106.31] 2 | 0-07 
{201 04060 | 0-5092 | 12540 g0. 67! §3.33/2. 661 84. 01 80. 7 0}107. 7} 1 | 0-11 | 88.78) 81.09] 7.69 
11| 0-4727 | 0-5820 | 1:2340 83.17! 84.33|1.16| 85. al 81. 8!3. g1100.77] 6 | 0. ial 90.86) 79.86! 11.00 
~ 112) 0.4073 | 0-4988 | 1:2250 80.33| 82.67|2.34| 82. 6] 78. 4/4, 21105.15| 2 | 0.36 | 90.95] 80.56} 10.39 
{13} 0-4209 | 0:4883 | 1°1600 78. 0| 81. 0/3. O| 81. 0| 76. 4/4. 6| 99.23] 1 } 0-17 | 90.76] 81.47] 9.29 
414] 0:3532 | 0-4360 | 1°2350 75.67| 78.67|3. 0| 78. 4| 74. O|4, 4] 95.77] 3 | 0-87 | 88.87| 80.33] 8.54) 
415! 0/2895 | 0:3524 ; 1:2170- 75.67| 77. 0!1.33! 73. 4| 69. O|4, 4] 93.19! 2! 0 34 | 86.49! 80.99) 5.50 
}16! 90-1922 | 0-2504 | 1:3030 | 4.6350 Bs pf 8 | 0.05 
}17| 0:1747 | 0-1914 | 1:0960 |9. 548] 73. 0] 75.66|2.66| 70. 8] 67. 413. 4] 90.38] 6 | 0.02 | 92.86] 80.18] 2.78 
118] 03561 | 0-4139 | 1:1620 |. 785] 78. 0| 80. 5/2 77, 4| 73. 41/4. 0| 97.15) 6 | 0. 1 | 94 91| 79-97] 4.94 
* 
19| 0-4717 | 0:5799 | 1:2300 79.67| 82. 5|2.83| 82. 6] 78. 4/4. 2]10515| 3 | 0.37 | 88.42] 79-90) 8.52 
420] 0°3752 | 0-4522 ; 1:2050 79.67| 81.33|1.66! 81. 1| 78. 412. 7| 96. 7! 1 | 0.37 | 987.73! 78.83] 8.90 
far! 0-2429 | 0-2820 | 11610 77.17) 79.66\2.49) 79. 0) 75. 213. 8 9073; 7 | 0-14 ; 85.08) 78.73) 6.35. 
'}22| 0-4189 | 0°5133 | 1:2260 |0- 033] 77. 0| 83.33]6.33| °81. 2] 78. 6/2. 6] 98.14] 8 | 0.59 | 87,73) 76.29] 7.44 
123) 0-4364 | 0°5279 | 1:2100 " a Fe a 7 \ 0.91 
}24] 0-5300 | 0-6726 | 1-2690 79.67| 81.67|2. 0| 82. 4| 80. 2|2. 2} 99-65| 5 | 0-98 | 88.69| 75.62] 13.07 
125| 03948 | 0 5104 , 1:2930 |0. 065, 76. 0| 78. 0|2 79. 6| 77. 6|2. 0} 93-84] 4 | 0.33 eal 76.41) 11.75 
126; 0-4127 } 0°4905 | 1:1890 80.33) 82. 011.67) 84. 17 82. 3,1. 8; 99-01) 6 ; 0-64 mere 78.36) 11.33 
127| 0-4551 | 0°5416 | 1-1900 {o> 270] 82.33} 84.33/2 86. 8| 84. 2/2. 6|102.38| 2 | 0-88 } 89.26, 78.12) 11.16 
-}28| 0-4717 | 0-5529} 1-1720 82: 33]. 84, 0/1.67} 87. 0} 84. 2/2. 8| 99.92] 4 | 0-38 | 89.30] 76.60} 12.70 
}29| 0-4975 | 0:5732 | 1-1520 |o- 032| 85. 0| 86. 5/1 88.25] 85.12]3.13/101 33} 8 | 0 35 | 88-15) 77.58] 10.57 
130] 0°3224 | 0°3885 | 1:2050 |0-0015 Al ani: 8 | 0-15 
tel | bh ie Noa bee ean 2 
FE ( fs 
E eal 0.4058 | 0.5028 | 1.2396 0.2868) 79.4 | 81.63 | 2.23} 82.0 | 78.85] 3.15) 101.36] 4 | 0.42 | 88.56} 78.92] 9.64 


_— 


Observations on Evaporation. 


| At Rep HI.ts. | AT Mapras. 
Soa ‘Temperature Temperature a H u 
Evaporation in | = Ex : of water in of water in | Ae os os 3 £ 
Inches, -e @ |the Evapora- the Tank. i Bo F q 
ee #225) = BORE Sg) | ENA So a Uke a cal cae 
07 sO 00 | ies Oo oO 82 TE 2! CH iB u 
~| Tank. |Land E223 3 Tank.| Land : Top E : 7 a z2 é é 
1] 0°4052 | 0:4855 | 1-1980 |0- PARES PS 83.33] 85. 01 67| 85. 2| 82. ls 8! 102.38 2 | 0.3 | 86.39 | 79.51 
2] 0°2662 | 0:3058 | 1-1490 75.75| 77. 5|1.75| 79. 3] 78° O11. 3} 92. 0] -7 | 0.01 | 84.40 | 79.35 
3] 0.3628 | 0-4851 | 1-3370 84.67| 86.67/2- 0] 87. 2} 84: sp 8.104. 6| 4 | 0-19 | 86,21 | 79.16 
4] 9°3794  0:4738 | 12490 |0-0025] 83. 0] 34 66]1.66] 85. 2} 82: 812. 4 101.84! 6 | 0.14 | 86.46 | 80 23 
5) 0:3873 | 0:4900 | 1:2650 85.67] 87.33]1.66] 88. 0] 85- a 8 103.92] 6 0.21 | 86.65 | 78,71 
6] 0°3565 | 0-4514 | 1-2660 83.33] 85.33/2. 0! 85. 0} 82° 6/2. 4] 102.38] 3 | 0.36 | 86.84 | 78.06 
7| 02608 0-2520 | 1:1200 |2* 335] _,, apo itens tle yes ay Alora lates Cu ROF15 | aley) i 
8] 0°4251 | 0:5179 | 1-1900 ee; 78. 67 2 a 80. 4| 78° 2]2. 2) 94.77; 7 | 0.74 | 87.21 
g! 0:4347 | 0:5133 } 1-1810 80.83 83. (Oe 17 83- 0} 79 Bla. , 101. 0| 7 | 0. 9 | 88.49 
10} 0°3815 | 0-4468 | 1:1710 |0: 005] 75.67} 77. 01.33] 79 77 81. 8; 92.11] 7 | 0.73 | 86,00 
11} 0-3781 0-4356 | 1-1520 |0: : Zh 3 v8.85, 33] 80. 0] 77° 6 2 | 95.96, 7 | 0.51 | 88.51 
22] 0°3141 | 0:3756 | 1-1960 |0: 010! 74.16] 77-33}3.17] 79. 0) 77-51. 5; 93.38] 7 | 0.48 |.86.48 
13] 0.2579 | 0-2920 | 1-1320 |0- All 75.75) 77. 5|1.75) 79. 0| 77- 64. 5] 91.31] 8 0.25 | 85.18 
14; 0:2854 | 0-3266 | 1-1440 |o- 3311 » | » | » | s, yy |i | oy | 5 fF 027 
15] 0°2503 | 0:4093 | 13-1680 |0- 215, 79 : 8133/2 0} 82. 6] 79. 2/3, 4] 98-54; 6 | 0.09 
16} 0:3877 | 0-4601 | 1-1870 0° | 83. 0| 84°33/1.33] 85. 0] 82. 0/3. 0] 102.46] 5 } 0.19 
17| 0-2379 | 0-2733 | 1-1490 Lo 434] 79.67 81.67'2. 0| 81. 8] 78. 6/3. 2| 95,54| 7 | 0.04 
18) 0:2279 | 0:2517 | 1.1040 lo 215| 78.67| 81. 0|2-33! 82. 8] 79. 4/3. 41 97.23, 8 | 0.05 
19} 0°1198 | 0:1348 | 1-1250 | 75. O| 77. 512. 5! 78 0] 74. 3/3. 7] 8719] 8 | 0.04 
20] 0:2929 | 09-3411 | 1-1650 [0 215] 80: : 9.6712. 0} 84. 2) 82. 2/2. O| 99-46) 7 } 0.22 
21} 0°2055 | 0-2325 | 1:1320 |0° 217] », i He BS op A 3 8 | 0.11 
: Q:2937 | 0:3378 } 1°1500 |0° 213] 82. 4 84-33/2.33) 86. 2] 63. 6/2. 6/100.31] 5 | 0.07 | 
23) 0:2808 | 90-3144 | 1-1200 !0° 435! 77.33] 79 33|/2. 0] 61. 0} 78. 2/2. 8] 94 54) 8 | 0.16 
: 03303 = 1-1700 5 79.16] 81.33/2 17] 83. 0| 80. 6/2. 4] 94.15] 8 one 
}25] 0-2929 | 9.3399 | 1°1600 |0° 718) 82.33] 84. 0/1.67) 84 6] 62. 5)2. 1) 98.38] 8 | 0.14 
26} 0°2974 | o-3469 | 1-1660 [0° 217) 80.25] 82. 5]/2.25] 84. 3] 81. 3/3. 3] 94.77; 8 | 0.12 
27| 0:2933 | 9-3399 4 1-1590 !0° a 81. 0] 82 33]1.33] 83. 6] 81. 4)2. 2] 98.31] 6 | 0.25 
28] 0:3927 | o-4692 | 1°1950 + cf Pay a “9 sa tlaees 7 | 0.44 
291 0-4684 | 0-6269 | 1:3380 |0: 217] 83.67] 85.33/1-66] 86. 6} 84. 6/2, 6] 100.73] 7] 1.9 
30! 0-4285 | 0-4942 | 1°1530 |0- 435] 80.16| 81-67/1.51] 82. 2| 80. 2/2. 0] 93.92] 8 | 0.59 
3110-2929 | 0-3390 | 1-1570 78.67| 80. 5|1.83] 81. 4] 79. 6]1. 8} 92.81] 8 ' 0.38 
3 
3 0.3257 | 0.3867 [sae foam 1.1881 | 0.2279] 79° 9] 81°94]2-04] 83.09 sala 97°19] 6.8] 0°33 


SEE 


| 1844.] made at the Red hills near Madras. 93 
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Abstract of Observations of Evaporation during the Month of August 1844. 


| | At Rep HI.ts. Av Mapras. 
es Temperature ; Temperature en es 2 es 
| Evaporation in |.4 eI 3 of water in of water in & Gent oe gz & 
Inches. Ais “”  |the Evapora- the Tank. BD Ss 2 S 
7) (tales a tor. o Se] Ea iS E 
= RS Pe Sala eg pou! Pes [Sel Ges satus | 
3 eee Steele en Sealy Se a 3d & 
+ Rozs a o r= o | Qa [2a] 2 S = at & 
=| Tank. | Land. | 23 se] s |Tank.|Land.| © | Top.| 2 | © | & OE) Bie.) 1S & Bs 
5 Sho "3 & 6 |8'°2 (ss) eg | & a) 
< aa” (== (a) Q Q & < oe A Bie bes: Q 
1} 0.3478 | 0.3948 | 171350 |0- o15| 80. 0} 81.33)1.33] 81- 5) 79. 2/2° 3) 94,46] 7 j 0.42 | 86.44! 76.88] 9.56 
2} 0.4052 | 0.4934 | 1:2170 80. 0} 81-83)1 83] 81 5) 79- 8/1- 7] 94. 5| 7 | 0,44 | £6.82 | 76.45 | 10.37 
3] 0 3677 | 0.4601 | 1-1860 |0- 035] 79.33] 81.16]1.83] 81. 0] 78- 6/2. 4] 93.96] 7 | 0.07 | 85.65 | 77.47 8.18 
4} 0.4564 | 0.5425 | 1:1910 10° 020 ay ” ”» ” ” ” ” 7} 0.24 ) ” 99 
5} 0 3823 | 0.4630 | 1°2110 |G° 033] 81. 0] 83. 012. 0} 83. 8] 81- 8 01 100.18] 6 | 0.28 ) 86.07 | 77.93 | 8.14 
6] 3.4102 | 0.5050 | 1-2310 |1° 80s! 82.66] 84 33/1.67| 84. 6] 82- 7]/1. 91100, 0] 5 se 85.50 | 78.72 | 6,78 
7 
7| 0.3137 | 0.3615 | 1:1520 |0° 295 79.66} 81. 0}1.34] 81. 4| 79° il 0} 95.38] 7 | 0.18 | 84.65 | 78.13} 6.52 
* 0.3103 | 0.3611 | 1:1640 |0° Be 78. 0| 79. a). 5] 79. | 77- 6i1. 8] 94.65! 81 0.13 ; $2.98 | 77.90 | 5.08 
| | 
9° 0.3178 | 0 3673 |! 1:1560 10: 033 80.66] 82. 5,1.84 82. 4) 80- 9/1. 5) 99.31] 6 | 0.08 | 84.93 | 79.45 | 5,48 
jo! 0.3282 | 0.3860 | 1:1760 [0° 017 80.33] 82. 0|1.67| 82. 3] 80- 5/1 81 97,77] 5 | 0.14 | 85.83 | 77.94 | 7.89 
N41} 0 311 | 0.4547 | 11930 |0° 255] 4, | sv | 5, i foe tet» Gye? Ire A en Wo: 
$12] 0.3769 | 0 4447 | 1:1800 |0-° 630) 77.16] 78 each 80. 5| 78° ae 9 98.81! 5 | 0. 5 | 86.65] 77.83 | 8.82 
113) 0.3074 ; 03503 | 1°1390 }0° 155) 77. 5) 79. 5)2. O 79. 8] 77: 8 2. 0] 97.61] 7 | 0.46 | 85.801 78.41 | 7.39 f 
| 
114) 0.2987 | 0.3449 | 1:1550 {0° 083] 81.16} 83. 0/1. ae 82. 1} 80- 2}1° 9] 107,38; 7 | 0.29 | 85.10 | 79.17] 5.93 
M15) 0 3478 | 0.3948 | 161350 nh 81.16} 83. 0/1. Bt. §3. 5] 81° 3/2. “| crea 8 | 0.25 | 85.00 | 78.92 | 608 
, | 
nt) 16 0.3632 | 0 4218 | 11610 an 82. 16} 83.83}1.67| 84. 6] 82: 7/1, 9) 103.23] 6 | 0. 1 | 86.88! 79.67] 6.71 
fl) 17} 0.3224 | 0.3885 | 1:2050 | ,, | 81.67] 83.16/1.49] 83. 4] 1: 5/1. 9] 101.61] 5 | 0. 2 | 86.20 | 80,23 | 5.97 
J 18] 0.3769 | 0.4447 | 1°1800 23 | oy 99 2” ” 29 ” 29 4 | 0.17 29 2” 29 
wh 19| 0.3594 | 0 4156 | 11560 | ,, | 82.33] 83. eh 50] 83. 2) 81° 3/1. 9] 102.92] 8 | 0. 1 | 86.93 eles 80.79 | 6.14 
theo] 0 4064 | 0.4572 ] 11250] ,, eee 81.33! 82.83'1.50] 82 4 81- 0/1. 55} 99.54] 6 | 0.18 | 86.95 | 79.07 | 7.88 
a 
51 03600 | 0 4225 | 1:1736 |0-1767| 30 35] 82-03)1.68] 82 21] 80-29}1.92] 98 «| 6 0.25 | 85.76 | 78.53 sox | ea] 1.23 
® 
cS Les oem ue 
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VIII.—Translation of a Mahratta Document “ Account of 
the Tribes of Mahratta Bramins. No. 851 of the Mackenzie 
MSS.-—See Madras Journal vol. viii p. 76—77) Mark 19 
or 932. By C. P. Brown, Esa. 


There are five classes of Bramins among the Mahratta 
Bramins, called Pancha Dravidas—viz. Cannadi, ‘Tatwaji, 
Telagas, Aravas, and Guzerati. 


The Mahratta bramins are a tribe well known as good 
soldiers. The Tatwajis intermarry with them; some adhere 
to the Bhagavat sect; others are Smartas; some are Gosavis 
who read the tales of Krishna; some read the Sastras and 
Vedas, setting themselves up for (Vaidicas) Religueux ; 
these adhere to the Rug Vedam ; and [they consider them- 
selves to be] of the Viswamitra (gotram) stock, or the Causica 
stock. ‘The Desastha bramins are of the Mahratta race ; but 
they have left the Mahratta country and roamed elsewhere 
for a subsistence, therefore they are called (Desasthas) foreign- 
ers; but they are all of.the original caste. 


Some of them take service as sepoys; others as menials ; 
some live as Religieux reading the Sastra and Veda. Some 
read the Rig Veda; others the Yajur Veda; ‘some are 
(mirasidars) landholders and hold the offices of désahi, désa- 
pandya, désamukhi, Kulkarni, Sahucar (clerks and money- 
changers) as it may happen. Some are worshippers of 
Krishna (literally, readers of the tale of Hari,) and are styled 
Gosavi (Goseyns). On the banks of the Godaveri there is a 
town named Paithina, where a Desasthi named Ramadass 
dwelt, founder of a sect whence he is called a Gésavi ; having 
- been a long time engaged in performing religious austerities, 
these at last gained him the favor of Iswara (Siva). This 
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hermit daily fed four thousand bramins. He is the chief of 
the Desasthas, and by reason of his learning he is styled the 
“ Noblest in the Conclaye.”” ‘These are of the Bharad-vaja 
and Vasishtha families. 


The Konkana bramins are a class by themselves: named 
from their native place. They are divided into fourteen 
families ; His highness Bajee Rao (the Paishwa) and Nana 
Saheb sprung from his race. They left their country and 
settled at Satara which they erected into a mighty power ; 
their capital being Poona: and promoted many of their fel- 
low countrymen. All these read the Rug Vedam. They 
bear different family names. 


The Carali Bramins are described thus.* Of these there 
are twelve sorts: they live at Samanta-vadi, in the Concan. 
They claim descent from Valmik &c. Certain (rishis) saints 
cursed him to disgorge the texts which he had learnt, and 
doomed him to be a Chandala (outcast) for an hour and a 
half daily at noon.t 


These bear the name of Prathama Sakhas or First Learners. 
G. e. Those who were first taught the Vedas.) At noon no 
bramin goes into their houses. ‘They are great worshippers 
of the Bona Dea (Sacti-puja) and beguile Telugu Bramin 
youths into their houses; such an one they feed luxuriously 
and give him a female to attend him, so that attachment for 
her may keep him there until the anniversary of the ‘“‘ Nine 
Nights.” » On this occasion they feed him amply and then 
bring him before (Devi) the good Goddess, and as he bows 
down to her they slay him. This isdone in every house ; § 


¥ In Molesworth’s Dictionary of the Mahratta language, page 596 the word ‘“* Pancha- 
misal” is explained ‘‘ A medley: bramins of the mixed blood, of the Kurar, Chit-pavan 
Desasth &c.’’ In Sanscrit Karala denotes horrid, jrightful. Inthis place it probably is 
a fictitious word. 


+ This probably means that circumstances obliged him to live by some business, such 
as teaching for his bread: which by the law subjects a man to a curse. 


+ This perhaps denotes that they are engaged in tuition: and as they then lock them- 
selves up, they are suspected of the practices mentioned in the next lines. 


3 This alone is sufficient to shew the falsehood of this story. 
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every Karali bramin in Poona uses these practices ; they be- 
lieve that the goddess rewards them with twelve years pros- 
perity. This came to the ears of Sri Mant Nana Saheb, who 


thereupon seized all the Harali Seger ee in eh and shaved | 


ty . Pe 
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Since that time they have tesictell frist ay ite rail 
youths. At present when the Karali bramins wish to per- 
form the worship of (Devi) the goddess, they invite a bramin 
of this country, shew him every sort of kindness, but feed 
him with poisoned food which causes death in the space of a 
month; this goes on at the present day.t They are of the 
Vamana and Karidra families. 


Regarding the Chipéni bramins ; Parasurama by penance 
obtained the favour of Siva, and from him descended the 
seven families bearing this name. They use the Rug-vedam 
and the Atharvana Vedam,t and they practise (pampu-sati) 
demoniac rites ; some of them are Religieux, and others are 
lay-bramins (Laukilkas) they use the magic that sends de- 
mons into men; some perform the solemn (yajna) sacrifice. 
‘The Concan bramins contract marriage with the daughters of 
the Chiponis: but never will bestow their daughters on them. 


ce 
ao 
2 


The document here translated seems to have been pro- 
cured by Colonel Mackenzie in the year 1807, and has at- 
tracted some notice because supposed to give curious parti- 
culars regarding certain sects of bramins. But it may be more 
useful as a warning how little we can depend on the infor- 
mation which bramins offer us regarding rival sects. ‘This 
translation is slightly abridged, a few needless lists of names 
being omitted. I need not point out itsincoherencies. ‘The 


* This being the utmost degradation : that this was done is not impossible: but this 
does not prove that the sufferers were guilty. 


+ An assertion just as incredible as the preceding fables. 


+ The Athervana Vedam is a treatise on magic. 
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Sakti-puja among the bramins is somewhat like Freemasonry 
among the Italians ; an expression intended to convey idea’ 
of every horror, while in point of truth the fullest investigation 
has shewn, (whatever the Abbé Duboisasserts to the contrary,) 
_ that this worship of the Bona Dea has never extended into 
- southern India though advocated by several bramins.* When 
they find an Englishman credulous on this subject theysfur- 
nish him with many anecdotes, the fruit of a fertile invention: 
and such may be found scattered through Dr. Francis Buch- 
anan [Hamilton’s] Mysore : and in the same author’s posthum- 
ous work in three large volumes bearing the title ‘‘ Eastern 
India” which Mr. Montgomery Martin has published in his 
own name as if he was himself the author. 


IX.—Contents of the Kérala Mahatmya, by the Revd. 
Dr. Gundert. 

The Kérala Mahatmya or Keral’ olpi (Gn 104 chapters) pre- 
tends to be a Purana which Rishi Garga expounded to the 
- Pandicides during their exile. It is written in a poor sort of 
Sanscrit ; and has hardly any poetical merit. <A literal trans- 
lation of it in Malayalam, and a copious Index ; which how- 
ever in several places seem to be based on another text than 
_the present, help to recognize the Malayalam appellations in 
their Sanscrit dress. ; 


The three first chapters bear a separate title Cshatravar- 
nanam. ‘They relate the growth of Carta-Viryarjuna’s pow- 
er who ruled on the shores of the Narmada over eight coun- 
tries (Avanty-ady-ashta desheshu) and thro’ penance received 
power to subject even Gods and Brahmans to his sceptre. 
- The Gods consult: Narada prepares two charmed balls, one 
filled with Cshatria glory, the other with Brahma-tejas and 
gives them to the wives of the Brahman Jamadagni, and of 
the Cushica king. The balls are interchanged, and the prin- 
cess gives birth to the sage Vishvamitra, whilst the Brah- 
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man’s son, the incarnation of Vishnu enters the world with 
the mace (parasu) in his hand. He is called Parasu Rama. 
One day his father, doubting Renuka’s fidelity, orders the boy 
to slay his mother. He does so; and is directed by the Rishis 
to atone for his sin by destroying Carta Virya and the Csha- 
trias, the enemies of the Brahmans; a task which he effect- 
ed ir twenty-one expeditions. 


§4-11. There ruled once in the Treta-yuga a certain Pa- 
rasu Rama, who wished to crown his prosperous reign by a 
perfect donation to Brahmans. He assembled all the Rishis | 
and gave the sixteen gifts in profusion; but Vishvamitra ob- 
served, that the most sin destroying gift was a grant of land. 
Accordingly the king made over to the Rishis all the earth 
within the four seas, with all the blood guiltiness attached to | 
it, by making them drink the water of possession (a ceremony | 
still observed in transfers of ground). The Brahmans thought | 
proper to turn him out of the property he had given away. 
but with Subrahmanya’s assistance he obtained, by penance, | 
from Varuna the grant of some land to dwellon. ‘The throw | 
of his mace was to determine the extent of the ground: it | 
flew from Canya Cumari to Gocarna, and the whole interme- | 
diate country of ten yojana’s breadth (Malay: version, one | 


yo}), and 100 yojana in length was rescued from the sea. | 


The gods pay a visit tothe new country, callit Kerala, the | 
holy land of Parasu Rama; and Shiva condescends to be | 
henceforth worshipped in Gocarna the metropolis (Sri mila 
sthanam). : 


§ 12-47. Brahmans are collected by Parasu Rama to colo- 
nize the land: first a poor Brahman from the shores of the | 
Krishna, whose eight sons receive the title of Yogasharyas 
the eldest being appointed head of all the Brahmans and set- | 
tled in Vrishadripura (near Gocarna,—others say in Trishiva- | 
perur: Trichoor). Other Brahmans are introduced, and set- 
tled in different localities ; until the number of 64 gramas, or 
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colonies, is completed. Of these Brahadvana, Sangamesha- 
pura and Ganagrama are the three particularly mentioned :—* 
follows an importation by ship of seeds, and all kinds of ani- 
mals: with eighteen Lamantas or sons of Cshatria’s widows 
from Brahmans Vaishyas (Mal: version Chettis) Sudras and 
low casts.—Some of the Brahmans emigrated : to obviate which, 


distinct customs were instituted for the Kerala Brahmans. 


One Tarana received the hereditary rule over the temples 
(4layanam tantrani) which now arose in many places. They 
are chiefly Ghata puri (Coombla) Maruca (?) Trichamram close 
to Taliperambu, and to the salubrious seven hills (Saptashailas. 
Yeli mala M. Mt. Dilli) Caripuri, or Parasu Ramapuri (a re- 
sidence of the Colattiri; M. Carippattu) Subrahmanyapuri 
with a yearly feast to the god of war, and the residence of the 
only Cshatria whose life was spared by Parasu Rama. (He 
is called a Mushica Cshatria, and appears to be the Raja of 
Coombla) Nileshwara with a Samanta prince (Nelisseram) 
Makambica, with a Bhagavatitemple. Caveri and other jun- 
gle temples, with worship of demons, sprung from Shiva, 
Lacshmishapura (Taliparambu, the glories of which are de- 
scribed in glowing terms: its prince is said to belong to the 
Mushica Cshatria’s family, Balashailam (Cherucunnu) Sahay- 
malaka (Tirunelli in Waynidu, the chief place for offering 
Shraddham) Vihara puri (Pallicunnu, Saraswati temple) 


-*Swetaranya puri (Tiruwangadu, near Tellicherry) Trishirah- 


parvatam (Tricherucunnu) witha yearly feastin May, by the 
celebration of which alone the independence of the country 
could be seeured ; Curumbipuri (worship of a hunting deity 
and residence of a Samanta the Curumber Raja) Gopaciida 
puri (the original residence of the Eradi, or Samorin) Vilvadri 
(Cuvalam) Vatalayam (Guruvayir in the Cochin territory 
whither pilgrims resort to be freed from disease) Sri Cota- 
rapuri (Codungalir with service of Bhadracali, and rich ba- 


. zars) ‘Tripirna (Tripunattunpura now capital of the Cochin 


Raja) with a Samanta and rich Concana merchants. Bala- 
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puri (Cochi) near the sea: Simpapuri residence of the Samanta 
Phanu Vicrama, Anantashayanam (Trevandram or Tiruan- | 
anta-puram) Sri Vardhanapuri [Tiruwitan codu] full of ba- | 
zars and elephants the residence of four Samanta brothers; | 
of whom the first Bhanu Vicrama is to rule over Kerala, | 
whilst his younger brother Rana Vicrama is annointed as Vi- 
ceroy in Gocarna. Lastly Suchindra [Indra’s temple] and | 
Canya Cumari. 


§47-53. From this journey Parasu Rama returned to Gocar- 
na, and decided several doubtful cases, which gave rise to the 
different casts of half Brahmans [Ardhabrahmanas]| Ambala- | 
visi [temple servants] Nambidis, singers, dancers, &c. Brah- 
mans were ordered to live with the women of these castes, as 
well as with the Sudra wives, in order to multiply Brahmanical 
descendants throughout the country. Some of the half Brah- 
mans [Nambis] were instructed in the use of arms, to defend | 
temples and Brahmans all over Kerala; which for military | 
purposes is divided into three provinces, each with a head 
fencing school. 


Whilst Parasu Rama was engaged in holy services at Su- 
brahmanyapura, a Demon came with Bauddhists, and killed 
the prince he had placed over the Gocarna province. He | 
went to seek a ruler for the northern parts; and on the seven 
hills fell in with three princesses whom he gave into the | 
charge of the Brahman deputies of Lacshmipura, telling the | 
Yogasharya to anoint the first prince born by them. [The i 
intention of the Purana is evidently to describe Kerala as be- | 
ing first under the rule of the united Travancore and Colat- | 
tiri dynasty, the sway of which being contracted by foreign 


aggression in the North, paved the way for the independent | 
rule of the Colattiri branch]. | 


§ 54-60. Afterwards Parasu Rama went with the Brahmans | 
of these 64 colonies to his residence near the Vrihannadi (M: | 
Per-aru, the Ponani river) and ruled the country for 5300| 
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years. He then assembled the Brahmans, and promised to 
give them rulers, each for 12 years, and brought from tle 
southern shore of the Caverian excellent Samanta, whom the 
Brahmans crowned king on the shore of the Vrihannadi [pro- 
bably a viceroy of the Chola king]. On the Mahamakha feast 
of the 12th *year they deposed him, and chose another. Twen- 
ty-one kings having thus ruled in succession, the last ran a- 
way with the crown jewels. The Brahmans were in conster- 
nation, but Parasu Rama promised again indigenous rulers: 
and located two princesses at Sri Vardhana [Travancore] and 
Mangalapura. ‘The 3d Subhangi at Lacshmisapura, married 
toa Brahman. Her son Udaya Varma [head of the Colatiri 
family] was crowned by the Brahmans as king of the northern 
half, and presented by Shiva with a ring. He destroyed the 
Racshasas ['Tulu aborigines ?] with their families, and furnish- 
eda prince Allohala, to whom Parasu Rama had confided the 
care of the Subrahmanya temple, for the pride with which he 
had usurped the Brahminical territory of eight yojanas ex- 
tent. Parasu Rama blessed the king, exhorted him to righte- 
ousness, and prophesied that one of his successors would pre- 
fer wicked Brahmans from the Tunga bhadra to the priests 
of the country; and thus become the author of a general con- 
fusion of castes, which would prove the ruin of the country. 


From thence Parasu Rama proceeded to Gopacudapuri 
(Eranadu) and founded the Samorin’s dynasty (M. Tamittiri) 
by depositing a Samanta virgin with the Brahman chiefs. Her 
sonruled in Curupuri, endowed with Parasu Rama’s sword.— 
Layaputra, descendant of Ayodhya Cshatrias,was placed at Ba- 
lapuri (Cochi) : his grandson by a daughter married to a Brah- 
man was Rama Virya, whose dynasty Parasu Rama’s white 
umbrella (M. Vencotta cuda) is inherited..—But finally Parasu 
Rama declared whole Kerala to be the property of the Brah- 
mans of sixty-four Gramas, assembled at Gocarna. 
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§ 61-73. One of the Rishis took it into his head to undo 
Parasu Rama’s creation, by preventing the celebration of the 
yearly feast at Trisiracunnu(§ 35) in order that the fools of | 
Bauddhas might enter the country. Soon aftera clever Bud- 
dhist woman named Mali appeared on the seven hills ; fascinat- 
eda Rishi; and procured to the son she bore to him, the right 
to the crown; by secretly exchanging her infant against that 
born to the Queen of the 11th Colattiri King. The stolen child 
was called Mamiali (name of the Cannanur Bibi, and of the 
Laccadives belonging to her) and brought up under Cannan’s 
fostering care. A powerful minister Créda who alone knew 
of the exchange, abode with the supposed prince, till he was 
of age, and made him King. But Bhadracali on the corona- 
tion day refused to protect a prince, whose mother was a Bud- 
dhist, calling him Nasamipa, Nasanga, not permitted to ap- 
proach, from which he took occasion to build a town and cha- 
pel Nasamipapuri (Maday or Payangadi, south of the seven 
hills} where as the Index says the first Buddhist vihara or 
palli (chapel, mosketi) was erected. By the ministry of Cro- 
da, this 12th King entirely changed the rules of the state; | 
and though kind to Brahmans so as to load them with all | 
manner of gifts, he ruled only through Buddhist officers and | 
subjected to them, the whole country from Canya Cumari to | 
Gocarna (akhitim bhumim akramya Buddheis sakam sthita } 
tatat Rajabhut Kerala ’khite) made it abound in pallis and 
bazars, and during a reign of 35 years set altogether aside the 
laws of Parasu Rama. When the latter returned, he extir- | 
pated the Buddhists, and lopped off the hands and feet of | 
the King. But he, not dismayed, praying to his father the 
Rishi, had his members restored by degrees; and with the | 
assistance of thirty-five Bhitas built Vriddhipura (Valarpat- | 
nam or Billipatam) ruled there also with Buddhas (whom | 
_ the Index here calls Mapillas) and stole even the holy sword 
from Taliparambu, so that he reigned securely without an 
enemy. But Parasu Rama by his course of devotions brought 
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the happiness of the infidel King to asad end. He was de- 
tained in the chase by Shivain disguise; whilst the Queeit 
fell in love with Croda the minister and made offers to him; 
the fiat refusal of which prompted her to devise a speedy re- 
venge. Sheacts all the part of Potiphar’s wife ; but the faith- 
ful servant, when on the point of being executed, is discover- 
ed mounted on the heavenly chariot; and parting, advises 
the King to go to Mecca, and worship there Vishnu incar- 
nate in all shapes ( Vishwa rupavatara) in order to go to Vish- 
nu’sheayen. The King did so; and left his maid servant 
Sphulli to rule in Madai, with Buddhist aid, for evermore. 
Parasu Rama wished to restore the undiminished sway of the 
Colattiri princes ; but this was rendered impossible by a com- 
promise madein the meanwhile by the rival Queens Sphulli 
and Subhangi. The taint, brought by this occurrence on the 
Colattiri family, could only be expiated by the ceremony of 
Hiranya Garbha; that is, by the creeping of all princes and 
princesses thro’ a golden cow, and by the gift of that, and of 
asilver bullock to the Brahmans. ‘This holy act to be re- 
peated every 12th year. 


_ § 74-85. Description of the national feast, maha makham, 
celebrated at Navayogipura (M. Tirunavai) on the northern 
bank of the Vrihannadi, where the Brahmans of the sixty-four 
colonies, the four kings (S. bhapas Colattiri, Travancore, Sa- 
morin, Perimpadappu or Cochin] assemble with all the aristo- 
eracy, the 1400 lords [viras, M. idaprabhu] 1000 Nayakas ; 
and all theis vassals. Also the Tulu Raja [Tulasibhis S.] makes 
his appearance with his Racshasa Nayers. ParasuRama, being 
there crowned again as king of kings, annexes great promises 
to the repetition of the feast in every 12th year. [It was ce- 
lebrated the last time A. D. 1743)—[An account of the 18 gym- 
nastic and warlike exercises (18 ayudhabhydsa] with the insti- 
tution of pallestras and headmasters in the four great districts 
of Kerala. The origin of some caste divisions is explained. 
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§ 86-95 Particulars about the southern province [Dacshina | 
Kandasya Mahatmya]. Aditya Varma the sister’s son of | 
Bhanu Vicrama is made king at Sri Vardhana pura to rule | 
over the land from Canya Cumari to the Ghoza river ; com-_ 
prising 21 Brahman colonies. Parasu Rama tells him that | 
one of his successors will call for northern Brahmans and hon- | 
ourethem above others: from their usurpation, internal com- 
motions will ensue, Brahmans become merchants &c. until | 
Sakas and Buddhas come and overrun the country. A | 
fourth of the whole country is to be set aside, and dedicated | 
to the serpents or Nagas, the former rulers of the country. | 
Description of the temples at Suchindra, Tiruwanantam &c. | 
also of Bhutapaindya, a holy spot on the eastern border, where | 
the aggression of a Pandya prince was stopped by divine in- 
tervention. 


§ 96-100. Colattiri affairs. An Asura Darika attacked the | 
country and encamped onthe Sri Mauna Mula Mt. King 
Kerala Sekhara, the sister’s-son of Cula Sékhara was advised | 
by Cali, the guardian of the land, to build a palace in the S.E. | 
corner of the seven hills. [Index: the Madai palace] when — 
she would come and manifest her glory. The king began the | 
work, and staid with his army on the seven hills. Cali ap-_ 
pears and is worshipped by the Asuras with great revellings | 
till she arose, slew Darika, and frightened the Asuras into 
subjection. Several new temples are built, and dedicated to | 
Shiva, Cali, Vishnu. 


§ 101-102. Genealogy of Colattiri and Travandore (vamsa | 
paramparya.) Kerala Varma was followed in his just rule | 
over the middle province by his sister’s-son Arka Tejasah, he | 
by his famous sister’s-son Ravi,he by his nephew Vicramaditya, | 
he by hisnephew Sunabha. ‘The succession of Kings in the | 
Southern province: Bhanu Vicrama, then his sister’s-son Rana | 
Vicrama; whose nephew, being made king, had froma Brah- | 
man woman a son Vandhivirya Chaturbahu, that followed | 


other royal donations. 
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him on the throne. His nephew Jayasikhara, followed by 
his sister’s-son Vijaya Vicrama who rules mow in the begih- 
ning of the “ Dwapara yuga’” and was by Parasu Rama’s or- 
der made also king over the northern province (in Mangala- 
pura) extending from the Cotishwara to the Cumbha river. 
This northern province is ruled by Viceroys [ardha simhasana] 
the first Ardha Chuda Prabhas, then his nephew Mchana 
Vamsajah; his nephew Sringasura; his nephew Indu Sek- 
hara; his nephew Mana Sekhara, who rules at present for 
evermore, whilst the Valabhut Bala Sekhara [Colattiri] with 
4 mantris and 350000 Nayers is enthroned in Angaviddhi 
[Valarpattanam]. The latter, at a temple dedication, exhorts 
once more to the practice of virtue; lest Kerala fall into the 
hands of Sakas and Bauddhas. 


§103, What a useful book! whoever reads or teaches it is 
freed from all sin &c. with promises of this kind Parasu Rama 
departs to return to his meritorious penances on the Himi- 
laya. 


§104, A long time having elapsed, the Brahmans assem- 
bled at Gocarna proposed to try Parasu Rama as he had left 
them word he would re-appear whenever they should jointly 
meditate on him. Having made every effort, they saw at 
last the god coming: but when asked what they wanted 
him for, they stood ashamed. So he cursed them to live hence- 
forth without his help; and to hold no more their united 
council at Gocarnam. Yet would he visit Kerala annually 
after the monsoon on the Onam [Shravana] festival : let there- 
fore the Brahmans wait for me! The Rishi concluding this 
Bhargava Mahatmyam, Keralotbhavam, with the customary 
praises of its sanctifying powers, received from his hearers re- 
muneration in the shape of 100,000 cows, 1000 elephants and 
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X--——- Meteorology of Bombay, by Colonel Sabine, from a 
- a paper read before the British Association 1845. 


In a communication which I had the honour to make to the section at 
the last meeting of the British Association, on the subject of the mete- 
orological observations made at Toronto in Canada in the years 1840 to 
1842, I noticed some of the advantages which were likely to result to the 
science of meteorology from the resolution of the barometric pressure in- 
to its two constituents of aqueous and of gaseous pressure. It was shewn, 
that when the constituents of the barometric pressure at Toronto were 
thus disengaged from each other and presented separately, their annual 
and diurnal variations exhibited a very striking and instructive accordance 
with the annual and diurnal variations of the temperature. The charac- 
teristic features of the several variations, when projected in curves, were 
seen to be the same, consisting in all cases of a single progression, having 
one ascending and one descending branch; the epochs of maxima and 
minima of the pressures being the same, or very nearly the same, with 
those of the maxima and minima of temperature, and the correspondence 
in other respects being such as to manifest the existence of a very inti- | 
mate connexion between the periodical variations of the temperature and 
those of the elastic forces of the air and vapour. The curve of gaseous 
pressure was inverse in respect to the other two; that is to say, as the 
temperature increased, the elastic force of the vapour increased also, but 
that of the air diminished, and wice versa; and this was the case both in 
the annual and the diurnal variations. 


Such being the facts, I endeavoured to shew, in the case of the diurnal 
variations, that the correspondence of the phenomena of the temperature 
and gaseous pressure might: be explained, in accordance with principles 
which had been long and universally admitted in the interpretation of 
other meteorological phenomena, by the supposition of an extension in 
height and consequent overflow in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
of the column of air over the place of observation during the hours of the 
day when the surface of the earth was gaining heat by radiation, and by 
the contraction of the column during the remaining hours when the tem- 
perature was diminishing, and by its consequent reception of the overflow 


from other portions of the atmosphere, which, in their turn, had become 
heated and elongated. 


According to this explanation, there should exist, during the hours of 
the day when the temperature is increasing, Ist, an ascending current at 
the place of observation, of which the strength should be measured by 
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the amount of the increments of temperature corresponding to given in- 
tervals of time; and 2d, a /ateral influx of air at the lower parts of the c9- 
lumn of proportionate velocity, constituting a diurnal variation in the 
force of the wind at the place of observation, which should also correspond 
with the variations of the temperature in the epochs of its maximum and 
minimum and intermediate gradation of strength. The anemometrical 
observations at Toronto were shewn to be in agreement with the view 
which had been then taken, confirming the existence of a diurnal varia- 
tion in the force of the wind, corresponding in all respects with the va- 
riation of the temperature. 


Admitting the explanation thus offered to be satisfactory in regard to 
the diurnal variations, it was obvious that the correspondence of the an- 
nual variations of the temperature and pressures might receive an analo- 
gous explanation. 


A comparison of the results of the observations at Toronto with those 
of the’ observations of M. Kriel at Prague in Bohemia, shewed that the 
characteristic features of the periodical variations at Toronto were not 
peculiar to that locality ; but might rather be considered as belonging to 
a station situate in the temperate zone, and in the interior of a continent. 
The annual and diurnal variations at Prague were also single progressions, 
and the same correspondence was observable between the variations of 
the temperature and of the gaseous pressure. 


The publication of the volume of magnetical and meteorological ob- 
servations made at Greenwich in 1842, which took place shortly after the 
meeting of the Association at York, enabled me to add a postscript to 
the printed statement of my communication in the annual volume of the 
Association Reports, shewing the correspondence of the results at Green- 
wich with the relations which had been found to exist in the periodical 
march of the phenomena at Toronto and at Prague. 


From the concurrence of these three stations, it was obvious that con- 
siderable insight had been obtained into the laws which regulate the 
periodical variations in the temperate zone; and into the sequence of 
natural causes and effects, in accordance with which the annual and 
diurnal fluctuations of the elastic forces of air and vapour at the surface 
of the earth depend on the variations of temperature: and from these 
premises it was inferred, that the normal state of the diurnal variations 
of the pressures of the air and vapour, and of the force of the wind in the 
temperate zone, might be that of a single progression with one maximum 
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and one mininum, the epochs of which should nearly coincide with those | 
of the maximum and minimum of temperature. | 

That exceptions should be found to this state of things in particular | 
localities in the temperate zone, was far from being improbable: it could | 
not be expected that the influences of temperature should always be so } 
simple and direct as they appeared to be at Toronto ;and amore complex 
aspect of the phenomena might particularly be looked for where a jux- | 
taposition should exist of columns of air resting on surfaces differently 
affected by heat (as those of land and sea) and possessing different re- 
taining and radiating properties. In such localities within the tropics 
the well-known regular occurrence of land and sea-breezes for many 
months of the year made it obvious that a double progression in the 
diurnal variation of the force of the wind must exist, and rendered it 
highly probable that a double progression of gaseous pressure would 
also be found. 

It was therefore with great pleasure that I received through the kind- 
ness of a Dr. Buist a copy of the monthly abstracts of the two-hourly 
meteorological observations made under that gentleman’s superinten- 
dence at the Observatory at Bombay in the year 1843, accompanied by a 
copy of his meteorological report for that year, possessing a particular 
value in the full account which it gives of the periodical variations of the 
wind, and in the explanation which is thereby afforded of the diurnal 
variation of the gaseous pressure at Bombay, which presents an aspect 
at first sight more complex than do the three above-named stations in the 
temperate zone, but which I believe to be equally traceable to variations 


of the temperature. 


TABLE I.—Bombay, 1843. Mean temperature, mean barometric pressure, mean 
tension of vapour, and mean gaseous pressure, at every second hour. 


Hours of Mean Bombay iin Tensi 
: , pera- ension of Gaseous 
ag ine aes ture. Bat aeE Vapour. | Pressure. 
: | 

deg. inch. inch. inch. 

18 | 78°4* | 29°805 0°750* 29°055 

20 79 6 29°840 0-766 4 29°074 
99 ; 81:8 29°852+ 0-771 29-081+ 

0 83°2 29°817 0°768 29°049 

2 84:1+ 29°776 0°795 28°981 
+ 83°9 29°750* 0-800 28.955* 

6 82°3 29°774 0-802+ 28972 

8 81:2 29°806 0°801 29:005 
10 80°3 29°825+ 0°780 29°045+ 

12 79°8 29-809 0°775 29-034 

14 79'4 | 29°786 0°766 29:020 
16 73°9 29°778* 0°761 29°017* 

Mean of the \ 8171 29°802 0°780 29°022 

Year i 


* signifies‘ minimum.’ + signifies ‘ maximum.’ 
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_ The Observatory at Bombay is situated on the island of Colabah in N. 
lat. 18° 54’, and E. long. 72° 50’, at an elevation of 35 feet above ths 
level of the sea, In the copy of the observations received from Dr. Buist 
the monthly abstracts are given separately for each month, of the stand- 
ard thermometer; of the wet thermometer, and of its depression below 
the dry; and of the barometer. In Table 1, I have brought in one view 
the thermometrical and barometrical means of the observations at every 
second hour, and the mean tension of the vapour and mean gaseous pres- 
sure at the same hours. | 


The tension of the vapour at the: several observation-hours has been 
computed from the monthly means, at the same hours, of the wet ther- 
mometer, and of its depression below the dry thermometer. The values 
are consequently somewhat less than they would have been, had the ten- 
sion been computed from each individual observation of the wet and dry 
thermometers, and had the mean of the tensions thus obtained been taken 
as the value corresponding to the hour. The difference is, however, so 
small, that for the present purpose it may be regarded as quite insignifi- 
eant. It would not amount in a single instance to the hundredth part of 
an inch; and asin every instance the difference would be in the same 
direction, the relative values, which are those with which we are at pre- 
sent concerned, would be scarcely sensibly affected. The pressures of the 
dry air (or the gaseous pressures) are obtained by deducting the tension 
of the vapour fromthe whole barometric pressure. 


The sun is vertical at Rombay twice in the year, viz. inthe middle of 
May and towards the end of July. The rainy season sets in about the 
commencement of June (in 1843 on the 2d of June) and terminates in 
August, but with heavy showers of no long duration continuing into 
September. During the rainy season, and in the month of May, which 
immediately precedes it, the sky is most commonly covered with cloud, by 
which the heating of the earth by day, and its cooling at night by radi- 
ation, are impeded, and the range of the diurnal variation of the tem- 
perature is greatly lessened in comparison with what takes place at other 


times in the year. 


The strength of the land and the sea-breezes in those months is also 
comparatively feeble, and on many days the alternation of land and sea- 
breeze is wholly wanting. During the months of November, December, 
January, and February, the diurnal range of the temperature is more than 
twice as great as in the rainy season, and the land and sea-breezes prevail 
with the greatest regularity and force. 


wv 
~ 
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TABLE II.— Bombay, 1843. Comparison of the temperature and of the | 

_ gaseous pressure in the months of May, June, July, and August, when 
the sky ts usually covered with clouds; and those of November, Decem- 
ber, January, and February, when the ska y is usually clear. | 


‘TEMPERATURE, GASEOUS PRESSURE. 


Hours of Mean Time at | November. |. November, 
Bombay, Astronomical | December, ays Huns December, ils Jane ’ 
Reckoning. January, and ee t, |January, and re be 
February. eee February. 8 
deg. deg. inch, inch, | 
18 74°1* 81:9% 29°344 28°782 
20 75°3 83°1 29°368 28°806 
22 78°1 84°3 29°391+ 28.798 
0 80:8 85°1 29°353 28°782 
2 81:9+ 85°6F 29-230 28°746 
4 81:7 85°4 29°195* 28°724* 
6 79°6 84:3 29°199 28 740 
8 78°4 | 83:4 29-248 28°754 
10 | 76:9 83:0 | 29308 28°800 
12 76°2 82°7 29°316+ 28°775 
14 It» eames’, 82-6 29:295 98:754 
16 74:9 82°2 29°285* 28°753* : 
Means. 77°8 83°7 29°298 28°763 


In addition to the monthly tables, we may therefore advantageously col- | 
lect in one view, for purposes of contrast, the means of the months of | 
May, June, July, and August, as the season when the sky is generally | 
clouded: and of the months of N ovember, December, January, and | 
February, as the season of opposite character, when the range of the di- 
urnal temperature is greatest, and the land and sea breezes alternate | 
regularly, and blow with considerable strength. 


These seasons are contrasted in Table II., which we have given at the 
foot of the preceding column. 


If we now direct our attention to the diurnal variations, comm encing | 
with those of the temperature, we find the projections exhibiting a single | 
progression, having a minimum at 18" and amaximum at 2"; the average | 
difference between the temperature at 18" and 2" being 7-779” in the clear | 
season, 3°71° in the clouded season, and 5°7° on the mean of the whole | 
year ; and we perceive that the mean diurnal range of the thermometer | 
is more than twice as great in the clear as in the clouded season. 


The tension of the vapour exhibits also the general character of a single | 
progression, increasing from a minimum at. the coldest hour to a maxi- 


mum about the warmest hour, and decreasing uninterruptedly from the 
maximum to the minimum. 


rc tre 


wl tea de Se 
* signifies ‘minimum ’ + signifies ‘maximum.’ 
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_ The very slight irregularity which shews itself at the hour of noon re- 
quires to be confirmed by the observations of subsequent years before it 
can be regarded as possessing a systematic character. When, however, 
we direct our attention to the gaseous pressure, we perceive very distinct- 
ly marked the characters of a double progression, having one maximum 
at 10°, and another at 22*; one minimum at 4°, and another at 16". The 
double progression is exhibited both in the clouded and in the clear seasons 
with a slight difference only in the hours of maxima, the principal maxi- 
mum in the cloudy season being at 20° instead of 22°, and in the inferior 
maximum in the clear season being at 12" instead of 10°. The range of 
the diurnal variation, like that of the temperature, is more than twice as 
great in the clear as in the clouded season. 

If we now turn our attention to the phenomena of the direction and 
force of the wind, we find by Dr. Buist’s report that, for two hundred 
days in the year, there is a regular alternation of land and sea-breezes. 
The land-breeze springs up usually about 10°, or between 10° and 14", 
blows stronger and fresher towards daybreak, and gradually declines un- 
til about 22", at which time the direction of the erial currents change 
and there is generally a lull of an hour or an hour and a half’s duration. 
The sea-breeze then setsin, the ripple on the surface of the water, indi- 
cating its commencement, being first observed close in shore, and extend- 
ing itself gradually out to sea. The sea-breeze is freshest about 2’, and 
progressively declines in the evening hours. The diurnal variation in the 
force of the wind during these 200 days is therefore obviously a double 
progression, having two maxima and two minima—one maximum at or 
near the hottest, and the other at or near the coldest hour of the day, 
being the hours when the difference of temperature is greatest between 
eolumns of air which rest respectively on the surface of land and sea, and 
two minima coinciding with the hours when the surface temperature over 
the land and over the sea approaches nearly to an equality. 

_ In the remaining portion of the year, the diurnal range of the temper- 
ature is most frequently insufficient to produce that alternation in the di- 
rection of the wind which prevails uninterruptedly during the large por- 
tion. There appears, however, to have been only one month, viz. July, 
in the year 1843, in which there were not some days in which the alter- 


nation of land and sea-breezes was perceptible. The causes which pro- 


duce the alternation are not therefore wholly inoperative, though the ef- 
fects are comparatively feeble during the clouded weather which accom- 
panies the south-west monsoon.* 


* There are no data in Dr. Buist’s report from which the diurnal variation in the force 
of the wind may be judged of on the days during the south-west monsoon, when no al- 
teration takes placc in its direction. It would seem probable that onsuch days the vari- 
ation should bea single progression, weakest towards daybreak, and strongest about 
the hottest hour of the day. 
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If we now view together the diurnal variations of the wind and gase- | 
gus pressure, we find a minimum of pressure coinciding with the greatest | 


currents ; or, in other words, we find a decrease of pressure coincident with | 
the increase of strength both of the land and sea-breezes, and an in- | 
crease coincident with their decline in strength. 


The facts thus stated appear to me to admit of the following explana- 
tion :—The diminution of pressure which precedes the minimum at 4h is | 
occasioned by the rarefraction and ascent of the column during the heat of | 
the day, and its consequent overflow. in the higher regions of the atmos- | 
phere, which is but partially counter-balanced by the influx of the sea- |. 
breeze at the lower part of the column. Shortly after the hottest hour is 
passed, the overflow above and the supply below become equal in amount, | 
and the diminution of pressure ceases. As the temperature falls towards 
evening, the column progressively contracts; when the influx from the | 
sea-breeze more than counterbalances the overflow, and the pressure again | 
increases, until a temporary equilibrium is restored, when the sea-breeze | 
ceases, and the pressure is stationary. As the night advances, the air 
over the land becomes colder than over the sea; the length of the column | 
over the land contracts, and the air in its lower part becomes denser than | 
in that over the sea; an interchange then commences between them of 
an opposite character to that which prevailed during the day. The out- 
ward flow is now from the /ower part of the column, or from the land to- | 
wards the sea, causing the pressure to diminish over the land; it conti- 
nues until day-break, when the strength of the land-breeze is greatest, be- 
cause the air over the land is then coldest in comparison with that over 
the sea. As the sun gains in latitude, and the temperature of the day ad- | 
vances, the land heats rapidly, the density of the air over the land and. | 
sea returns towards an equality, the land-breeze declines in strength, and 
the drain from the lower part of the column ceases to counterbalance the 
overflow which the land-column is at the same time receiving in the high- 
er regions; the pressure consequently having attained a second minimum 
at or near the hour of the greatest disproportion of temperature, again in- 
creases until the temperature and height of the column over the sea and 
land are the same, and the pressure again becomes stationary. But now 
the rarefraction of the column over the land continuing its increase in 
height above the less heated column with which it is in juxtaposition, and 
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its consequent overflow, occasion the pressure to decrease until the moni- 
mum at four o’clock. 


We have thus, therefore, at Bombay, a double progression of the diur- 
nal variation of the gaseous pressure; the principal minimum occurring 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, occasioned by an overflow from the 
column in the higher regions of the atmosphere; and the second mini- 
mum occurring at 18", occasioned by an efflux from the lower part’ of the 
column: the first minimum is similar to that which has been shewn to 
take place at Toronto, Prague, and Greenwich, and similarly explained; 
the second minimum, which does not take place at the three above-named 
stations, is owing to the juxtaposition of the columns of air over the sea 
and land, which differ in temperature, and therefore in density and height, 
in consequence of their resting respectively on surfaces which are differ- 
ently affected by heat. 


The mean range of the diurnal variation of the temperature in the clear 
*season is 7.8°, and in the clouded season 3:7°; of the gaseous pressure 
0 196%. in the clear, and 0°082"". in the clouded, season; the mean diur- 
nal range both of temperature and of pressure in the clear season is there- 
fore more than twice as great in the clouded season, affording a further 
illustration of the connexion subsisting between the variations of temper- 


ature and of pressure. 


It does not appear necessary to dwell on the dependence of the diurnal 
variation in the elastic force of the vapour on that of the temperature. 
The dependence is an obvious one, and the facts are correspondent. 


Tf, then, the explanation which I have offered to the section of the phy- 
sical causes which produce the diurnal variation of the gaseous pressure 
at Bombay be correct, the diurnal variation of the Barometric pressure is 
also explained, since it is simply the combination of the two elastic forces 
of the air and of the vapour. 


The solution of the problem of the diurnal variation of the barometer 
is therefore obtained by the resolution of the barometric pressure into its 
constituent pressures of vapour and air, since the physical cause of the 
diurnal variation of its component pressures have been respectively traced 
to the variations of temperature produced in the twenty-four hours by 
the earth’s revolution on its axis, and to the different properties possess- 
ed by the material bodies at the surface of the globe in wT to the re- 
ception, conveyance, and radiation of heat. 


Annual variation.—If we now proceed to the annual variations, which are’ 


shewn in the subjoined table, we perceive that the leading features of the 
15 
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pkenomena are clearly analogous to those which have been shewn to pre- | 
sent themselves at Toronto, Prague, and Greenwich; viz. a correspon- | 
dence of the maximum of vapour-pressure and a minimum of gaseous | 
pressure with the maximum of temperature; and of the minimum of va- - 
pour-pressure and maximum of gaseous pressure with the minimum of | 
temperature; and a progressive march of the three yariations from the 
minimum to the maximum, and back to the minimum again. The epochs, | 
or turning points, of the respective phenomena are not in every case 
strictly identical; but their connexion, which is the subject immediately 
before us, is most obvious. 
We have thus a further illustration of the universality of the principle | 
of the dependence of the regular periodical variations, annual as well as | 
diurnal, of the pressure of the dry air and of the vapour on those of the 


temperature. 
; dy Monthly Means greater | 
= g = i ~ |(++) or less(—) finn the 
Sio| Mis Wey S 4 Annual Means. 
1843. 5 BR | os E Fe —- 
= o 2 oS” q 5 Imp Vapour|Gaseous 
5, Z be empe-| "pres. | Pres- 
S = a Q Fa hie trate res res 
> = o "| sure. | sure. 
Deg. | Deg. | Inch. | Inch Deg. | Inch. | Inch. | 
January ..- ..| 76-4*| 0°578* |29°352 29-930 | 67 | —47 |-0-202/10-329 | 
February .. ..| 77°7 | 0°648 |29°246 |29°894 71 | —3°4 |—0°132}+0°223 
March .. ....| 79°7 | 0°710 |29°128 |29°838 | 74 | —1:4 |—0-070/+0°105 
April .. .. ..| 842 | 0°853 |28°961 |29°814 | 76 | +3-1 |40:073|—0-062 
May .. ..  ..| 85:9t} 0-921 |28-743 |29-664 | 78 | +48 |+0-141/—0-280 
June .... ..| 85:4 | 0°935f |28°718*|29°653 | 80 | +43 |-40°155|—0°305 
July .. .. «| 82°1 | 0°896 |28°737 |29°633*| 85 | +1:0 |-+0-116|—0-286 
August .. ... | 81:2 | 0°859 |28°869 |29°728 | 84 | +0°1 |+0:079|—0°154 jf 
September  ....| 81°1 | 0°859 128-920 |29-779 | 84 0:0 |+0:079|—0:103 | 
October ° ..| 82:2 | 0°819 |29°026 |29°845 78 | +1:1 |-+-0°039|+0-033 
November .. ..| 80°5 | 0°675 |29°213 |29°888 | 67 | —0°6 |—0°105/+-0-190 
December 76°6 | 0°592 '29.368+|29-960+1 67 | —4:5 I|—0°1881-++0°345 


eee 


The humidity exhibits also a single progression; but may, perhaps, be | 
rather characterized as evidencing a very dry season from November to 
February, and a very humid one from June to September, the latter sea- 
son being that of the rains. 

The average degree of humidity in the year is very slightly lower than 
either at Toronto or at Greenwich, but is still closely approaching to a 
value expressing the pressure of three-fourths of the quantity of vapour 
required for saturation, 


The mean gaseous pressure in 1843, derived from the two-hourly ob- 


. 


Mean... | 81.1 | 0.780 | 29.023 | 29-803 | 76 


* Signifies ‘minimum.’ + Signifies ‘maximum.’ 


ve 
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servations, appears to have been 29-02 +30-025 (an index correction which 
Dr. Buist gives as that of the barometer with which the observations 
were made) =29-048 English inches. The height above the sea is thirty- 
five feet, and the latitude 19° N. 


The mean height of the barometer in the year 1843, derived from ob- 
servations at every second hour, appears to have been 29°803; the ele- 
vation being thirty-five feet above the sea. This is less than wha’ is ge- 
nerally received as the average height of the barometer in the same lati- 
tude. From the careful comparison described in Dr. Buist’s report as 
having been made of the standard barometer with several other barome- 
ters, there seems great reason to believe that the mean height shewn by 
it must be a near approximation to the true mean atmospheric pressure 
in the year 1843 at Bombay. 


The mean height of the barometer in the four clouded months of May, 
June, July, and August, is 29667; andin the four clear months of No- 
vember, December, January, and February, 29-921. The mean vapour- 
pressure in the same seasons is respectively 0-904 and 0°622, and the gase- 
ous pressure consequently 28°760 and 29:298. There is, therefore, a dif- 
ference of 0°535 of gaseous pressure in these two seasons, and there is al- 
so a mean difference of temperature of 5.84° degrees. The lowest pres- 
‘sure corresponds to the highest temperature, and vice versa: if we may 
allow ourselves to make a rough proportion drawn in a single case, we 
may estimate a decrement of 0:1 inch of pressure to an increment of 1 Fah- 
ren-heit. The highest temperature and lowest pressure is accompanied 


for nearly the whole of its period by the S. W. monsoon, or a wind blowing 


from the sea. The lowest temperature and the highest pressure is ac- 
companied by the N. E. monsoon, or a wind from the land. The differ- 
ence of the gaseous pressure in the two seasons is partially marked in 
the barometer by an opposite difference in the tension of the vapour, so 
that the barometric difference between the two seasons, though still dis- 
tinctly manifest, is less than the difference of gaseous pressure. 


The analogy of the annual and diurnal variations, considered in respect 
to the explanation which has been attempted of the latter, is too obvious 


to be dwelt upon. The decreased gaseous pressure in the hot season is 


occasioned by the rarefaction of the air over the land whilst the sun is in 
the northern signs, and its consequent overflow in the higher regions, pro- 
ducing a return-current in the lower strata; and the increased pressure 
in the cold season is occasioned by the cooling and condensation of the 
air whilst the sun is on the south side of the equinoctial, and its con- 
Seguent reception of the overfiow in the upper strata from‘the regions 
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which are then more powerfully warmed, and which is but partially coun- 
teracted by the opposite current in the lower strata. 


In concluding this communication, I beg respectfully to submit to the 
consideration of the eminent meteorologists here present, that it is very 
important towards the progress of this science, that the propriety (in such 
discussions as the present) of separating the effect of the two elastic forces 
which “inite in forming the barometric pressure should be either admitted 
or rejected. The very remarkable fact recently brought to our notice by 
Sir James Ross, as one of the results of his memorable voyage, that the 
mean height of the barometer is nearly an inch less in the latitude of 
75° §. than in the tropics, presses the consideration of this point upon our 
notice; for it is either explained by the diminution of the vapour consti- 
tuent in the higher latitudes, which diminution appears very nearly to 
correspond to the decrease of barometric pressure observed by Sir James 
Ross, or it is a fact unexplained, and I believe hitherto unattempted to 
be explained, on any other hypothesis, of so startling a character as to 
call for immediate attention. 


Second Supplement to the Catalogue of the Birds of 
Southern India, by T. C. Jurpon, Esa. 
Madras Medical Establishment. 


A considerable addition to the Ornithological Fauna of 
Southern India, and a few important corrections form the 
present article. Those species which are introduced here 
for the first time as inhabitants of the Peninsula, are marked 
with an asterisk. 


* No. 1. bis—Vultur Indicus, Scopoli and (iathanAte of 
Sykes’, nor of Jerdon’s Catalogue— V. tenutrostris, Hodgson. 


This large species has been hitherto overlooked by me. 
Mr. Blyth appears to think that V.Indicus Temm. is a 
synonym of V. fulvus, to which he now refers my V. Indicus, 
and that V. Imperialis T. is asynonym of the present. bird. 
From the dimensions however assigned to V. Imperialis, viz. 
40 inches (French measure) I am inclined to believe that 
Temminck’s Indicus refers to the same bird as that of Scopoli 
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and Latham, and that Imperzalis is either a synonym of fuleus, 
or a new species to which Sykes’ and my bird must be referred. 


Cat. No. 6.—Pandion lineatus is the young state of Hal- 
cetus Macet. 


Cat. No. 9.--Aquila chrysaetos turns out to be A. wmperia- 
tis—identified as such by Sir W. Jardine, to whom I sent a 
specimen. 


No. 10. Cat.— A. bifasctata—a distinct species abounding 
towards Arracan, and the N. E. portion of Bengal. 


No. 11. Cat.—A. Vindhiana—Some time ago I suggested 
the *probability that this was the European A. nevia, and 
Mr. Blyth has ascertained that it is so. 


No. 12. Cat.— Nisaelus niveus—This is not the néveus, but 
the NV. grandis of Hodgson, now considered to be identical with 
Aquila Bonelli of Europe. 


1% ter, Sup. Cat.— The Neilgherry Black Eagle was describ- 
ed by Hodgson in the Journal of Asiatic Society as A. per- 
_ mgra, and when I described it I had not then access to the 
volume containing this account. Some time afterwards I 
sent specimens to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta under the 
generic name /ctinaetus, intending to have given its character 
at an early opportunity. Mr. Hodgson however had again 
forestalled me, having sent a paper to the Asiatic Society 
-in which he proposed the name of Heteropus. But as 
this name has been previously (twice indeed) employed in 
Zoology, perhaps Mr. Hodgson will adopt the name here 
suggested. Mr. Gray in his list of Raptores in the British 
Museum makes this fine eagle synonymous with Falco Mala- 
tensis, Reinwardt, Aquila Malayana, Cuvier. 


* 15 bis—Baza lophotes, Falco lophotes, T. Baza Syama, 
Hodgs., Lophotes Indicus, Lesson and Swainson. 


% 
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I shot a single specimen of this curious bird in a grove at 
Davroypilly in the Nellore district, near the range of Eastern 
ghauts. It is rather an unexpected addition to the Fauna of 
Southern India, though not very uncommon in Bengal. 


No. 16. Cat.—The common Kite of India is now supposed 
to bethe European Milvus ater. 


Cat. No. 20.—This small eagle is now considered to be 
the European Aquila Pennata. 


No. 20. bis.—Suppl. Cat.— My Spizaetus punctatus is con- 
sidered by Mr. Blyth to be the young of 8. hastatus, Lesson, 


and is an aberrant species of Aquila. 


No. 21. ter—Suppl. Cat.—'This is, as I suspected, the Buteo | 
albidus of French authors, and I have identified it as the 
young state of Hematornis undulatus of Vigors. 


No. 23. Cat.—Common Indian Harrier. This isthe Circus 
Swainsoni of A.Smith, found both in Africa, and the East 
of Europe, as well as in India. 


No. 29. Cat.—My Falco Shaheen has been previously named, 
it appears, by Sundeval]l,a Swedish Naturalist, as Falco pere- 
grinator—F. Aldrovandi T. is a very distinct, much smaller, 
species. 


* No. 30. bis.— Falco vespertinus.—I shot a single speci- 
men of the Red-legged Falcon of Europe on the Neilgherries 
in January, 1540, and have seen another killed at Nellore. 
Mr. Blyth has also obtained it at Calcutta, and it is not very 
uncommon on the Himalayas. 


No. 32. Cat.—The prior name for the Shikra is Accépiter 
badius.—Jt is also F. Dussumieri T. 


No. 34. Cat.—Accipiter besra.—The bird described at No. 
35 is an adult Besra —it is most probably the 4. Dussumierit 
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of Sykes’ Cat.—Mr. Strickland writes me that he considers 
it to be the young state of A. virgatus of ‘Temminck, but I 
am convinced that this is a mistake. 


No. 38. Cat.—Striz longimembris is probably the S. can- 
dida, of Tickell. 


No. 40. Cat.—Is the Noctua hirsuta, Tem., and Ninox nepa- 
lensis of Hodgson. 


* No. 41. bis——Urrua cinerea Blyth—perhaps Scops 
coromandus of the older authors. I have procured speci- 
mens of this fine owl near Nellore. 


No. 42. bis—Sup. Cat.— Bulaca monticola-—This is the B. 


» newarensis of Hodgson. 


No. 43. Cat.—Scops Javanicus. 


From information received by me lately from Mr. Blyth it 
appears probable that the Scops Owl of Malabar and the West 
Coast may yet prove distinct from the Malayan S. lempigi, 
though it is certainly very closely allied. Should it prove so, 
I would propose the name of malabaricus. 


* 43 bis—Scops pennata—Hodgscn. The first specimen 
I saw of this pretty little owl was one found dead close to a 
house I then occupied in Madras. Mr. Ward afterwards 
sent me a specimen from the West Coast, and I have since 
obtained it from the forests of the Eastern Ghauts. It varies 
remarkably in its plumage, one state being so extremely 
similar to the Scops sunia of Hodgson, that I at one time 
considered it identical. Mr. Blyth however informs me that 
he considers them distinct. 


Dimensions.—Length about 73 inches, wing 5ic, Tail 2v0, 
Tarsus ycths. to 

“43 ter—Scops griseus—new species? S. lettia, Hodgson, 
Var. 
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( have procured several specimens of a rather large Scops 
Owl from the forests of the Eastern Ghauts, which very closely 
resembles that named Jettia by Hodgson, but which is smaller 
and differs otherwise according to Mr. Blyth. I adda brief 
description. General tone of plumage, light cinereous grey, 
more or less tinted in parts with fulvous, and mottled, mar- 
bled, ‘and streaked with various shades of brown—under plu- 
mage very light—the feathers centred dark—feathers of the 
tarsus creamy white. The Malabar Scops Owl, which nearly 
approaches it in size, differs in the prevalence of a strong 
rufous tinge, more especially inthe plumage beneath. I have 
now seen many specimens from the Eastern Ghauts, none of 
which have any tendency to that marked rufous hue. 


Length 10 inches, wing about 6, Tail 3. 


No. 46. Cat.—The Noctua cuculoides of my Catalogue is 
quite distinct from the Himalayan bird, and is the Noctua 
radiata (Tickell,) N. perlineata, Hodgson. 


* No. 46. bis—N. spadicea (T), 8. castanoptera, Horsf. 


The Southern provinces of India and Ceylon appear to 
possess a distinct species which from its prevalent rufous hue 
appears to be the species mentioned above. Ihave procured 
it from Travancore and the southern provinces of Malabar, 
and Mr. Blyth has seen specimens from Ceylon. 


*No. 51. bis.—Lanius cristatus L., after Edw, pl. 54.— 
L. melanotis Val.—L. ferrugiceps, Hodgson. I had over- 
looked this Shrike as the young of ZL. Hardwickii, but Mr. 
Blyth pointed out to me that it was quite distinct, and iden- 
tified it as above. Common throughout the peninsula, fre- 
quenting low jungle, gardens, and hedgerows. It is also 


L. phenicurus, Pallas-apud Latham.—L. superciliosus. var. 
ae, Gath. 


No. 54.—The common Indian Swallow Shrike is the 
Ocypterus rufiventer of authors. 
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No. 55.—It appears that the common King Crow of India 
will stand as Dicrurus macrocercus, Vieillot.—It is also D. 
Indicus Stephens, and D. albirictus Hodgson, &c. 


No. 07.—If the name AMacrocercus be rightly applied as 
above, then my bird will require a new name, and Lord 
Arthur Hay has, in a Monograph of the Dicruride, giv en it 
the title of dongicaudatus. 


*No. 59. bis.—I have lately procured several specimens of 
aracket-tailed Drongo from the jungles of the Eastern Ghauts, 
which appear to differ decidedly from the Malabar bird. As 
Lord Arthur Hay has been engaged in examining this family 
I gave specimens to him, and he distinguishes this species by 
the name of Hdolius denterostres. 


Qo 


*No. 59. ter.—Edohus orisse.—Specimens of the racket- 
tailed Drongo, procured by Lord Arthur Hay from the jun- 


gles of Goomsoor, appear also to differ specifically from the 


other known species, and that gentleman has applied the 
above name to this one. 


For ample details respecting the differences of these and 


the other species, vide the Monograph of this family by 
Lord Arthur Hay, in the present* number of this Journal. 


*No. 58. bis.— Dicrurus crimger (‘T.), Corvus hottentotus L., 
—Ed. Chrishna, Gould. Chibia casia, Hodgson. Criniger 
splendidus, Tickell. 7air-crested Drongo. 

Captaim Roberts of the 36th M.N. I. obtained this hand- 


some species in Coorg many years ago, a fact which he com- 


- municated to the then Editor of this Journal, some time after 


the publication of my Catalogue. Lieut. Blake of the same 
Regiment also informed me that he had shot it in that lo- 
eality. I have quite recently obtained a specimen from the 
Eastern Ghauts. It must however be very rare in Southern 


* The departure of this eentleman for Calcutta has delayed the appearance of this 
article, 
16 
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India, as I have never seen a specimen among the numerous 
collections from the West Coast which I have examined. It 
appears to be not uncommon about Calcutta, 


No. 60.—Ceblepyris pupuensis—It appears doubtful if this 
be the true papuensis—if not, it is perhaps the Graucalus 
Mace; of Lesson. 


No. 61.—My bird turning out to be distinct from Ceblepy- 
ris fimbriaius, will stand as C. Sykesti, Strickland. 


*No. 61. bis—The Ceblepyris melaschistos (Hodgson), 
Lanius stlens Tickell, has been obtained from Goomsoor.* 


*No. 65. bis—Phantcornis raseus. Muscicapa rosea VY. 
Phenic. rubritinctus, Blyth. Ihad overlooked this bird as the 
young of P. fammeus, till Mr. Blyth pointed out its peculi- 
arities. It is found in the forests of the West Coast, though 
but sparingly, and appears more common about Calcutta. 


*No. 69. bis.—Brachypus zantholemus—new species — 
Yellow throated Bulbul— Konda Poda pigh Tel—i. e. Hill 
bush Bulbul. 


I have recently obtained specimens of this well marked 
species of Brachypus (hodie Pycnonotus) from the denser 
portions of the forests of the Eastern Ghauts, to which it at 
present appears confined, as I have not seen specimens from 
any other part of the country. Description—Head, face and 
neck, yellowish green, chin and throat pure yellow—upper 
plumage gray with a slight tinge of green. here and there, 
most marked on the upper tail coverts; wings dusky, edged 
with yellow green, which gives that tinge to the whole wing 
when closed—Tail dusky, the feathers edged with yellow 
green, and except the centre ones tipped with white—breast 
gray, paling to whitish on the lower part of the abdomen : un- 
der tail coverts pure yellow. Bill and legs black—length 


* Eince writing the above, Mr. Blyth informs me that Mr. Strickland considers this 
bird to be the true €. fimbriatus of Temminek. 
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about 8 inches—wing 33—tail 33 —bill at front ;—tarsus ;ths 
—lIrides said to be red—(I haye not as yet seen fresh spéci- 
mens myself.) 


No. 69.—It is possible that this bird may be the Brachy- 
pus gularis of Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, from Travancore, as it 
agrees with the description except as to the throat, the color 
‘of which however may have been accidentally omitted, as the 
specific name is derived therefrom. 


No. 71.—This must be the Chloropsis malabaricus auct, 
the true aurifrons not being found in the peninsula. 


No. 72.—Mr. Blyth considering that the specimens I had 
sent him of this Chloropsis did not agree exactly with the 
destription of Cochinsinensis, proposed the specific name of 
Jerdoni. Mr. Strickland however appears to think that IL 
had rightly identified it. On a minute examination of the 
descriptions in Latham, and other authors, I am by no means 
‘ certified of the correctness of this application, and as notwith- 
standing the labours of Sir W. Jardine and other naturalists, 
considerable confusion appears to exist among the species of 
the interesting group, I shall here add the result of my in- 
vestigations. 


1. Chloropsis aurifrons—C. malaparicus, apud Jard, and 
Selby—s. pl. 5, Ill. Orn., afterwards corrected in Synopsis of 
species in the 2d vol. s. pl. 100—Hurruwa Bee Eater, Lath, 
but not var. A., which appears to be the next species— 
Phyllorms aurifrons 'T. P. C. 484. 1—not C. aurifrons apud 
Jerdon, Catal. Not found in Southern India. 


2. Chl. malabaricus (Lath)—yellow fronted Thrush—do. 
No. 50— Aurruwa Bee Eater, var. A., not malabaricus of 
Jardine and Selby, Synopsis, nor of Blyth J. A. S., nor of 
Kyton P. Z.8.—C. aurifrons apud Jerdon, Cat. No. 71— 
C. cesmarhynchos (misprint for gampsorhynchos) apud Tic- 


kelland Blyth J. A.S. 
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This species is I think clearly enough intended by Latham. 
—the name yellow fronted Thrush is only applicable to 
aurifrons, and the present species, and the fact. of Sir W. 
Jardine having formerly applied this name to the awrifrons, 
shows how nearly allied the species are—Latham however 
recognised the distinctions, though he has, like later autho- 
rities “whom perhaps he has been the means of misleading) 
mixed up and confounded it with our next species,—whose 
female he describes (though imperfectly) as the female of 
malabaricus. Moreover under his black chinned honey eater, 
Turdus cochinsinensis of the Ind. Orn., as var. A., he describes 
well enough the female of our next species, giving also as 
synonyms his Turdus malabaricus.—As however he has accu- 
rately enough described our present bird under malabaricus, 
I have no hesitation in thus applying that name. I have no 
access to Sonnerat’s description of his ‘Petit Merle de la cote de 
Malabar’ which Latham gives as a synonym, and indeed from 
which I imagine Latham drew his account. Its chief habitat 
is certainly the forests of the Malabar coasts, extending though 
sparingly, and only in suitable localities, into central India. 


It is very rare in the jungles of the Eastern Ghauts, whilst 
the next bird is abundant. 


3. C. Jerdoni Blyth—C. cochinsinensis apud Jerdon, Cat. 
No. 72—not the cochinsinensis of Latham—C. Malabaricus 
apud Jardine and Selby—not of Temminck P. C. 512.2, nor 
apud Blyth J. A. S. p. 957.—Female described by Latham 
as fem. of his Turdus Malabaricus, and as var A., of his black 
chinned honey eater, Turdus cochinsinensis. Although the 
description by Latham of his Turdus cochinsinensis agrees 
somewhat with our present subject, yet from various discre- 
pancies, from the locality, and still more from an inspection 
of the figure in the P. E. 643.3, from which apparently this 
description was taken, I am inclined to believe that this, the 
chloropsis of Southern India, is perfectly distinct from the 
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cochinsinensis of Latham, the Verdin de la cochinchine of 
Buffon, and that Mr. Blyth’s name will stand good. Itis 
dispersed over all the southern part of India, but I have as 
yet seen no specimens from any of the Malay countries, nor 
has Mr. Blyth procured it elsewhere. 


4, C. Cochinsinensis [Lath.] Jardine and Selby, and ethers, 
C. Malabaricus apud Blyth, J. A. S., and Eyton, P. Z. S.— 
Phyllornis Malabaricus Temm. P. C.—C. mystacalis Sw.?? 
I have’not seen this except it be identical with Swainson’s 
C. mystacalis, a specimen of each sex of which, from Lord 
Arthur Hay’s collection, is now before me. The male of 
mystacalis has however no trace of the azure patch at the bend 
of the wing, nor of any blue on the wings and tail, nor is the 
head yellowish. The female however corresponds with Mr. 
Blyth’s description of his female Malabaricus. Nevertheless 
I shall consider them for the present distinct, till I have had 
an opportunity of examining other specimens. Hab. Malay 
countries. 


5. C. Sonnerati, Phyll. Mullerti 'T., Chl. Zosterops. Jard. 
and Selby is fem. Zurdus viridis Horsf. C. gampsorhynchos 
J.and8., young male. Mr. Blyth says, I know not on what 
authority, inhabits Southern India, and the Malay countries. 
I have never seen it nor heard of its having been found in 
Southern India. 


6. C. Hardwicku J. and S., C. curvirostris Sw., C. chryso- 
gaster., M. and H., C. euriventris, Delessert— C. eyanopterus, 
Hodgs. Hab. Nepal, Assam, &c. 


I was at one time inclined to think that the figure in. the 
P. E. 643.3 was taken from an immature male of this species. 


7. C. mystacalis, Sw., if distinct from No. 4.* 


* It is distinct, but is identified by Mr. Blyth with the next species. 
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8. C. cyanopogon T., if distinct from the last. ‘The chief 
difference is that the black is described as occupying only the | 
chin, whilst in mystacalis it occupies both chin and throat.— 
Lhe Meliphaga Javanica of Horsfield is sometimes given as a 
synonym of C. cochinsinensis, but I believe of late it has been. 
considered identical with Turdus viridis, and both referred to 
C. Sctnneratin. 


No. 73.—It appears that there are 3 species at least of Jora. 
Our southern species is L. zeylanica, meliceps, Horsf., quite 
distinct from typhia of Bengal, which again differs from scapu- | 
laris of Malayana. 


No. 74.—Pycnonotus flavirictus Strickl. It appears that | 
this cannot be the virescens of Temminck, and some time. 
ago I told Mr. Blyth that I intended giving this bird the | 
specific appellation of dwmeticolus, a name at once expressive | 
of its habits, and a translation of its Teloogoo name, which 
signifies Bush Bulbul, but in the mean time Mr. Strickland | 
had met with it in London, and given it the excellent name | 
mentioned above. | 


No. 75. Cat.—Mr. Strickland considering this bird distinct 
from the Turdus indicus of older authors, has named it Criniger | 
(the modern name for Trichophorus) éctericus. 


No. 76. Cat.—The common Bulbul of the South of India | 
is the muscicapa hemorrhousa of the old authors, which 
specific name will accordingly hold good.—lIt is very distinct 
from the B. cafer of Bengal, and Mr. Blyth on comparing 
them first called this species pusilus.—That gentleman has 
informed me of the present bird being found in Arracan, 
which shows a truly remarkable geographical distribution. 


No. 78.—Mr. Blyth refers this bird to his new genus 
Alcippe, vide J. A. S. 
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No. 80.—Pitta brachyura—This bird will now stand as “s 
superciliaris, Wagler. 


* No. 83. bis.—Turdus nigropileus La-fresnaye—This bird 
is nearly allied to, though quite distinct from, the Neilgherry 
black-bird—I have found it, though very rare, and only an 
occasional visitant, to various parts of the country, hut it 
appears most abundant in the Malabar forest. I have ob- 
tained it myself both at Jalnah, and at Nellore, in gardens, and 
- found it feeding on a species of helix. 


Length—93—W 5—T 3:% Tars—1xs —bill (front) 1c ths. 


No. 85.—This species of Thrush is now considered to be 
the Turdus whiter, but Mr. Strickland has identified it as the 
’ T. duama of Latham, which name will accordingly hold good. 


* No. 84. bis.— Zurdus Wardii—Jerdon, Illust. Ind. Ornith. 
pl. vii. 


Since my account of this peculiarly marked Thrush in my 
Illustrations of Indian Ornithology, I have met with it at 
Nellore. Lord Arthur Hay also obtained a specimen at the 
foot of the Neilgherries. Mr. Blyth informs me that Mr. 
Hodgson had also sent it to the Calcutta museum under the 
MSS. name of J. muicropus.—I think it is probably the 
Darunga Vhrush of Latham, No. 82. 


No. 86.—This species is now generally considered to be 
the Pellorneum ruficeps of Swainson. Mr. Blyth considers 
it to be identical with the Cinchdia punctata of Gould, and 
the Hemipteron nepalense of Hodgson. Mr. Strickland has 
also identified it with Sykes’ Megalurus ruficeps. 


No.91.—In my Illustrations of Indian Ornithology, I have 
separated the species found in the Malabar forests from Col, 
Sykes’ Somerville’, under the name of Malabaricus. 
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* No. 91. bis— Malacocireus orientalis, new species. In the 
séme place I have pointed out what I consider to be a new 
species from the jungles of the Eastern Coast of India, and 
given it the above name. 


* No. 91. ter.—Should Sykes’ species 7. Somervillet really 
prove distinct from my Malabaricus, it will form another 
addition to my catalogue. 


* No. 92. bis.—Malacocircus affinis, new species. 


The peculiarities of this species and its distinction from the 
common M. griseus of the Carnatic I have also pointed out in 
my article on M. griseus, pl. xix. of my Illustrations. It 1s 
from Travancore. 


No. 97.—Oriolus kundoo Sykes. 


No. 99.—I have named and figured the peninsular repre- 
sentative of O. chinensis in my Illustrations, pl. xv., with the 
title of O. Ihdicus. 


No. 106.—Mr. Blyth identifies Sykes’ Sazicola rubeculoides, 
as the Muscicapa leucura of Latham and Swainson. | 


No. 113.—This bird has been identified by Blyth as the 
Turdus arundinaceus of Linneus, the Sylvia turdoides of 
Temminck, and it belongs to the genus Acrocephalus. 


No. 88. bis—Suppl. Cat.—The doubtfully cited Megalurus, 
to which I gave the specific name of striatus, was obtained 
by Mr. Blyth at Calcutta, who rightly referred it to its proper 
genus Dasyornis, and called it locustelloides. ‘The name Sphe- 
nura taking priority of Dasyornis, the bird will now stand as 
Sphenura striata. 


No. 96. bis—Suppl.— An allied species which I named in 
the first Supplement to my Catalogue, Thimalia platyura, 
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was at first referred by Mr. Blyth to the same group as the 
last, but he has since proposed for it a new genus, Schenicoca- 


*No. 113 bis.— Phragamaticola olivacea, Blyth, new species. 


I procured at Nellore among some high reeds a species so 
similar in size and colouring to Acrocephalus arundinaceus, 
that without further examination I referred it to that species, 
ahd it was only on looking over my specimens of that bird, that 
I recognised its peculiarities. I forwarded it to Mr. Blyth, 
being myself doubtful where to locate it, and that gentleman 
has made of it a new genus to which he has given the above 
name, and will shortly fully describe its peculiarities. It is 
somewhat allied to Sphenura, especially in its habits, but 
differs in its wider and more depressed bill, and varies in other 
points. Its plumage, as I have before mentioned, is almost 
identical with that of the European Reed Thrush. 

Length 73 to 8 inches, W. 3, T. 33, Tars. 14, Bill 
(front) «ths. 


No. 95 bis.—Suppl. Cat.—Mr. Blyth first referred my The- 
mala poroicephala to his genus Trichastoma, which has since 
been identified by Strickland with Malacopteron of Eyton, 
but he has since, I believe, referred it to his new genus A/- 
— cippe. 

No. 109 bis.—Suppl. Cat.—Phenwura major.—I am now 
inclined to class this bird as a Calliope, but Mr. Blyth pro- 
poses for it a new genus which he will shortly define. 


No. 109 ter.—My Phenicura superciliaris was previously 
named by Hodgson Larvwora cyanea. Mr. Blyth agrees 
with me in considering that it comes under Calliope, and it 
will now therefore stand as Calliope cyanea. 


No. 115.—-Orthotomus lingoo, Sykes’, is to be cancelled, 
being only the young of O. Bennettiz, as has been ascertain- 
ed by Strickland from Col. Sykes’ own specimens. 


No. 117—Prinia gracilts.—This name has been changed 
17 : 
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by Mr. Blyth to P. Hodgsoni, the name being forestalled for 
a species from northern Africa delineated by Rippell. 


No. 119—P. macroura of Franklin has been called Frank- 
init by Blyth, that name being previously occupied. It is 
however perhaps the Sylvia longicaudata of Tickell. 

Ne. 121—P. rufifrons—This name, also forestalled by 
Rippell, has been changed by Mr. Blyth to P. Buchanani: 

* No. 121 bis.—P. neglecta—new species.—Some time ago 
Isent to Mr. Blyth a specimen of a species of Prinia, 
which I thought distinct, and which that gentleman named 
P. Jerdoni, but afterwards considered it merely as a variety 
of P.imornaia. On examining carefully all the specimens of 
Prinia in my collection, I find one species decidedly distinct, 
and not being certain that it is the same as the one sent to. 
Mr. Blyth, have here named it as new. I add a brief des- 
cription. 

Size nearly that of Sylvatica—Bill shorter, deeper. Plu- 
mage above similar to that of Sylvatica, viz. a greenish ashy 
brown, but with a decided tinge of rufous throughout; 
beneath whitish, strongly tinctured with fulvous—Tail very 
faintly barred. 


Length about 6 mice, W. 23,1. 22,, Vane oy, ball inane} 
tis, : 


I procured it from the jungle skirting the base of the East- 
ern Ghauts. 


No. 123 —Sylvia montana.—Mr. Strickland having examin- 
ed specimens sent him by me, considers this bird to be the 
same as the European S. (acrocephalus) arundinacea, or 
the lesser reed bird. It is certainly migratory in the south 
of India. Col. Sykes’ montana is identical with mine so call- 
ed, but both are very distinct from Horsfield’s S. montana. 

No. 124— &. rama, Sykes.—This Mr. Blyth looks on as an 
aberrant species of Phyllopneuste. 
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124 bis.— Sylvia (acrocephalus) agricola, new species. 

_ Descr.—Plumage above pale rufous brown—beneath whit- 
ish tinged with fulvous—Length about 5} inches, W. 23, 
tees, lars. ».. Bill Gront) «ths. 

I found this species of warbler frequenting rice fields in the 
neighbourhood of Nellore during the cold weather. Mr. 
Blyth informs me that he has found it very abundant in teedy 
ground near Calcutta. It approaches somewhat the descrip- 
tions of S. palustris of Europe. 

No. 125.—The Sylvia trochilus of my Catalogue has been 
- named Phylloscopus tristis by Mr. Blyth, who has found it 
near Calcutta. 

No. 126.—The doubtfully named S. hippolats of my Cata- 

logue has been named Phylloscopus lugubris by Blyth. 
No. 127.—This is probably the M. affinis of Tickell. 


*No. 125 bis.—Phyllopneuste occipitalis, Blyth, new species. 
I sent a specimen to Mr. Blyth of a bird obtained by me at 
Nellore in the cold weather, very like the P. regulozdes of 
that naturalist, but sufficiently distinct for him to characterize 
it as above. 


* No. 126 bis.—Phylloscopus nitidus—Bl.—probably Mus- 
cicapa nitida of Latham and Franklin. I have also obtained 
this bird at Nellore. 

* No. 127 bis.— Phyllopneuste Pridisen Blyth, new species. 
I obtained a specimen of a warbler nearly allied, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blyth, tothe Sylvia hippolais of Temminck, and 
which that? gentleman will shortly describe under the above 
name. He obtained another specimen from Mr. Hodgson. 

* No. 129 bis.—Parus nuchalis, new species—white naped 
‘Titmouse. 

Descr.—-A wide nuchal mark, streak from gape, cheeks, 
ears, sides of neck, of breast and abdomen, two external tail 
feathers on each side, outer barb of the next, and tip of the 
others, a bar on the primaries, and outer edge and tips of the 
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tertiaries, white—the rest of the body glossy black, except the 
under tail coverts, which are mixed black and white. Bill 
and legs black—Length about 5 inches, of wing 2%, Tail 2, 
Tars. 7,, Bill (front) y,ths. 

I obtained this interesting addition to the Fauna of Southern 
India from the range of Eastern Ghauts. 

No. 133-—Parisoma vireoides.—I have for some time con- 
sidered this curious bird to be the Fringalla agilis of Tickell, 
but have only lately procured another specimen to forward 
to Mr. Blyth, and who has formed of ita new genus, Peprisoma, 
and allies it to the Dicceum group, to the slender billed, 
sombre coloured species of which it bears much the same re- 
lation, that the genus Prionochilus of Strickland does to the 
slender billed, gaudy coloured species of Malaisia. .‘The 
synonyms of this species are as follows: Piprisoma agilis,° 
Fringilla agilis Vickell, Pipra squalida, Burton— Parisoma 
tireoides, Jerdon. 

Nos. 135, 136, and 136 bis—probably all belong to the same 
bird, which must be referred, as I first pointed out, to Motacilla 
viridis, Auct, taken from Brown’s Illustr. of Zoology. It is 
also (says Mr. Blyth) the M. bistrigata of Raffles. 

No. 189.—The Mot variegata of Vieillot was named previ- 
ously by Latham M. Indica, and Mr. Blyth has lately creat- 
ed a new genus for it by the name of Nemoricola. 

No. 140.—The white wagtail of India is Mot. luzoniensis, 
Scopoli, since named leucopsis by Gould, and aie by 
Hodgson. 

* No. 144 bis.—The species which I mention under the 
name of fuscoventris as having been seen, but not obtained 
by me at the Neilgherries, proves to be a new species, which 
IT have named Leucocirca pectoralis. Vide my Illustr. Ind, 
Ornith. pl. ii. 

Nos. 146 and 147.—'The red bird is only the immature one 
of the white—yide Illustr. Ind. Ornith. pl. vii. 
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-* No. 150 bis.—Muscicapa (Cyornis) Tickellie Bite: 
M. hyacinthina T. apud Tickell. 

As it is probable that most of Tickell’s species will be found 
within the limits of my district, I shall here include such of 
his birdsas have been authenticated, and this among the num- 
ber. 

» No. 154 bis.—Suppl. Cat.—M. rubecula Sw. Mr. Blyth 
suggests that this‘may probably be the female of the pre- 
ceding bird. 

No. 125.—Sykes’ M. picata is distmct from the Malayan 
bird, with which I had confounded it, but it will bear the prior 
name of tyrannides, ‘lickell. The M. variegata Auct. is 
perhaps the female of this bird. 

No. 156— Muse. Erythropygia.—This is probably a species 
of Phenicornis (vel Pericrocotus) as suggested by Mr. Blyth. 
I find it described, and a figure of the male given by Latham, 
as the Cawnpore Flycatcher, No. 30 G. H. 


No. 161.—The Pica Sinensis is a doubtful native of the 
Peninsula; I have never obtained it; and as the collection in 
which I saw it named as from the Eastern Ghauts, included 
specimens from other parts of the country, I shall in future 
exclude it from the Peninsular Fauna. 


No. 166.—This bird described under the name of Pastor 
Malabaricus in my Catalogue being considered new, I gave 
a figure ofitin my Illustrations under the name of P. Blythiz. 

* No. 166 bis.—P. Malabaricus verus.—The gray headed 
Myna alluded to in my account of the last bird, asa cold 
weather visitant to the peninsula, is now considered to be the 
real Malabaricus. It is abundant in Bengal. ; 


No. 168.—The hill Myna of Southern India is quite distinct 
from that of Bengal, which again differs much from that of Ma- 
_ layana. Mr. Blyth who had only seen the two forms, consi- 

dered the Bengal one as true refeg?osa, vel Javanus Cuv., and 
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the one from S. India as Indica, ( Eulabus Indicus Cuv.) 
It Lord Arthur Hay’s collection are specimens of each, and 
he names the Southern one religiosa, the Bengal one Indica, | 
and the Malayan one Javanus, to avoid the inconvenience of © 
a new name, but I imagine if any ofthe three species require _ 
a new name it will be that of Southern India, and I would 
suggest the name of G. minor. 


No. 169.—It is probable that our common weaver bird differs 
from the EB. Philippensis, and Mr. Blyth has Sli for it 
the name of E. Baya. 


No. 170.—The Brahminee Baya, which I referred in my 
Catalogue to E. Bengalensis, being found distinct from that 
species, both of which are abundant in Bengal, gave it the 
name of sfriatus; but Mr. Strickland has ascertained that it | 
is identical with the species named Manyar by Horsfield, | 
whose name will therefore stand. Itis also BE. flaviceps of | 
Swainson. 


Nos. 172 and 173.—These two species will stand as punc- | 
tularia, and striata, names which, I believe, I was the first to | 
point out as prior appellations to those given by Temminck. 

No. 175.—S. cheet (Sykes.)—This little Finch is undoubted- _ 
ly the Lozia Malabarica of the older authors, as was pointed | 
out by Mr. Blyth. 


No. 177.—The name flavicollis was first given by Tickell, 
not by Franklin. 


No. 178—Pyrgita concolor.—Mr. Blyth considérs it possible | 
that the Emberzza olivacea of ‘Tickell may refer to this bird, 
which I have never again met with. 

* No. 179 bis.—Emberiza icterica Eversm. apud Gray— 
E. luteola, Lath., apud Blyth— E. guddak Buch Ham. 


This handsome species of Bunting, which I learn from Mr. | 
Blyth has been figured by Gray, is, I find on reference to Mr. 
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Elliot’s notes, the species named Gundum by lim, which 
I had confounded with the EZ. melanocephala, so abundant in 
the north of the Deccan, and there called Gundum. I have 
procured this bird from the Cuddapah district during the 
cold weather, and Mr. Blyth has obtained it from Central 
India. Mr. Elliot too found it abundant in Dharwar; but it 
appears to be very locally distributed, for I never mysezf ob- 
tained, or saw it, that I am aware of, among the thousands of 
E. melanocephala that yearly visit the corn fields about Jaul- 
nah. 


No. 180—Z. ortolana Sykes’ Cat.—I have not myself 
obtained this as yet, nor has Mr. Blyth, but he has seen a 
drawing of Buchanan’s of an allied species, which he has 
named EL. Buchanan. 


No. 181—E. cia.—The doubtfully cited cca of my Cata- 
logue is referred to Emberiza fucata Pallas, HE. leshia of 
Temminck ; not of other authors. 


Nos. 182 and 183—H. cristata, and LE. subcristata.—These 
are but male and female of the same bird, which is now 
named HE. (Melophus) Latham: Gray. It is also the E. 
nipalensis of Hodgson, and the E. erythroptera of Jardine and 
Selby. The bird named by Buffon, Le Moineau de Macao, 
figured Pl. Enl. 224, 1, appears to me to be the same bird, 
and if so it will bear the prior, but certainly inappropriate, 
name of melanictera Vieillot. 


No. 185—Alauda Chendoola.—The Ageun of South India 
referred by me from a living specimen to Franklin’s chendoola, 
is, | find on procuring specimens, a species of Mirafra, which 
I have called cantillans, under which name Mr. Blyth has 
described it in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. 13, p. 
960. It appears very locally distributed, but Mr. Blyth has 
obtained it near Calcutta. 


No. 186—Alauda deva—Sykes.—The Chandool of South- 
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ern India. This bird very closely approaches the Certhilauda 
chandoola (Franklin) of Northern India, and I-think should 
range with it in Certhilauda, though neither of them are typi- 
cal species. Mr. Blyth considers it as possibly the Al mala- 
barica of the older authors, but Mr. Strickland writes me, 
that he thinks this name applies to a species of Mirafra 
I sefit home, and which I had called M. affinis. 


No. 187.—This social lark, or Ortolan as it is usually called, 
has been placed as the type of a new genus by Mr. Blyth, 
and it will now bear the name of Coryphidea baghaira. 


< 


No. 189.—The Mirafra Javanica, of my catalogue, I have 
now reason to consider distinct, and have named it M. Ery- 
throptera. tis described by Mr. Blyth in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. 13, p. 958, and a figure of it will shortly. 
appear in my Illustrations. 


* No. 189 bis.— Mirafra malabarica, M. affinis-—J erdon— 
Blyth 1. c.—This allied species is found spread over a large 
extent of country. I have seen specimens from Goomsoor. 
Tt is abundant in all the Carnatic, and also in Malabar, and 
in portions of the Table land. It is not found in the neigh- 


bourhood of Jaulnah. It abounds in every compound in 
Madras. 


* No. 188 bis.—Airafra Hayu—new species.—The first 
specimen I saw of this crested Mrafra was in the possession 
of Lord Arthur Hay, after whom I have named it—I have 
since procured it from Malabar, and from the Eastern Ghauts 
—vide Blyth’s paper 1. c.—for comparative descriptions of 
all these. 

No. 190 Anthus agilis.—Mr. Strickland writes me that 
specimens I sent have, with this name, differed from Sykes’ 
agils. It appears to be the same as Eyton’s Anthus Mala- 
ayensis. 


* No. 190 bis.—Anthus striolatus Blyth. 
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I have procured several specimens of this Titlark in the 
neighbourhood of Nellore. Mr. Blyth obtained his specimen 
from Darjeeling. 

No. 193 bis.—This species must be cancelled, it being iden- 
tical with my Pellorneum, No. 86, as previously indicated. 

No. 195.—This is now the Erythrospiza erythrina (Pall.), 
the name rosea of Vieillot being preoccupied, and L. bona- 
parte’s generic name being prior to Hemorrhous of Swainson. 

No. 197.—This the common Hornbill of Malabar must 
stand as Buceros pica, Scopoli,—whose names _ precede those 
of Latham. It is distinct from the Bengal bird, B. ald:rostris. 

No. 198.—This species will stand now as Buceros birostris 
Scop. 


_*No. 205 bis.—P. ceylonus Forst. P. neglectas, Wagler. 

Lord Arthur Hay brought from Ceylon a single specimen 
of this Woodpecker, which, it is highly probable, will be yet 
found in the southernmost portions of the peninsula. 

No. 206—P. (Hemicercus ) cordatus.—Mr. Blyth appears 
to think that the Picus Canente of Lesson is identical with my 
bird. A figure will appear in my Illustrations No. 3. Mr. 
’ Blyth has obtained it from Arracan. 


No. 208—P. Elliotti.—Some time ago a pair, male and 
female, of a fine Woodpecker were sent to me by Lord Arthur 
Hay, which had been identified by Mr. Elliot, as the one 
described by me from his notes. The male has the crest fine 
red—-but the description of the female was accurate enough 
when the punctuation is corrected ; for it should be read 
“ Cheeks black; spot from the eye,’ &c.—on seeing these 
birds I at once recognised a Woodpecker described by Mr. 
Blyth as P. ( Chrysocolaptes ) melanotus. On my arrival at 
Madras and comparing the descriptions of Latham and Shaw, 
together with the figure in Shaw copied from the Pl. Enl., 
I at once saw that this was the Goa Woodpecker of old 


authors, P. Goenses—and it will accordingly stand as Chryso- 
18 
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colaptus Goensis. _Wagler of course is in error in putting it 
as a synonym of P. strictus. Ihave of late obtained it at 
Nellore, inhabiting the densest portions of the jungles of the 
Eastern Ghauts.—Length 12 inches, W. 6, T. 33, Bill 
(front) 2, Tars. 1. 

No. 209.—P. (Dendrocopus ) Hardwickii—new species— 
P. wroluccensis apud Gray and Hardwicke—Jerdon—Blyth, 
&c.—On comparing specimens from Southern India with the 
original figure in P. E. pl. 748, 2, and finding moreover that 
there are several allied species in India much more like this 
Molucca bird, I am compelled to rename this species, and have 
accordingly named it after one of the most successful culti- 
vators of Indian Zoology. It appears to be the Cawnpore 
Woodpecker, Latham, No. 19—the variety A. of his P. mole 
censis being one of the allied Indian species. 

No. 209 bis.—P. ( Dendrocopus ) nanus Vigors. 

The dark variety alluded to in my catalogue was identified 
by me with a specimen of P. nanus from central India. 

No. 210—P. squamatus.—The Himalayan Woodpecker 
figured by Gould is a much larger species than the one found 
in Southern India, which Mr. Blyth has named P. striolatus, 
J. A. 8. vol. xu. p. 1000, where he also points out, that I have 
indicated another allied species which he has procured from 
Assam and named evridanus. ‘Those that answer to his P. 
striolatus, 1 have obtained from the Malabar Coast, and the 
forests of the Eastern Ghauts. 

* No. 210 bis.—P. ( Gecinus ) viridanus Blyth—1. c.—Mr. 
Blyth subsequently, J.A.S. page 191, says, P. vuridanus would 
seem to be P. dimidiatus of the Dict. class, though not of 
Gray and Hardwicke. 


No. 211—P. Mentalis—The bird doubtfully referred by 
me to P. mentalis was considered by Mr. Blyth to be the 
P. nepalensis figured in Gray and Hardwicke, and he has 
since referred it to P. chloropus of the Dict. class, evidently 


+ 
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the same bird as the P. chlorolophus of Vieillot, Encycl. Meth., 
which name I presume will stand for the Bengal bird. This 
however differs so considerably from the allied species of 
Southern India, that I have no hesitation in considering them 
distinct—and accordingly bestow on our southern bird the 
appellation of chlorigaster. It differs from the Nepal bird 
ii smaller size, less developed crest, darker abdomen) and 
various other points which I shall particularize in my Illus- 
trations, for which I have prepared a figure of our southern 
bird. | 

* No. 212 bis.—P. ( Brachypternus ) micropus Blyth J. A. 
S.—-vol. 14—194.—I procured a specimen, among a lot of 
P. bengalensis, which appeared to me to be smaller in all its 
proportions than that species, and sent it to Mr. Blyth, who 
has named it as above. It was obtained in the jungles of the 
Kastern Ghauts. 

No. 214—P. badius.—Mr. Blyth has quite recently (J. A. 
S. 14. 195) separated the rufous Woodpecker obtained in the 
north of India from the nearly allied Malayan bird, by the 
name of P. (micropternus ) phaioceps. Jam not very certain 
if the South Indian bird be identical or not with this, as I have 
too few specimens for comparison, but it appears to differ in 
the colour of the chin and throat, which, instead of being 
rufous edged with paler, is of a dark olive brown, edged 
with white. It is also somewhat smaller. Should it prove 
distinct on further examination, I would suggest the name of 
P. (micropsernus) gularis. 

No. 215—P. tiga.—Mr. Blyth considers a specimen I sent 
of this bird to be the P. shorw, as I had suggested in my 
catalogue—but the smaller specimens alluded to are probably 
the real P. tga, or it may be Blyth’s P. inlermedius. 

* No. 215 bis.—P. shorw—Vigors. 

No. 217— Buceo viridis.—'The true B. viridis, as I find on 
reference to the figure in Pl. Enl. pl. 870, is the bird found 
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on the Neilgherries, and occasionally in other parts of the Mal- 
abar Coast. 

* No. 217 bis.— Bucco zeylanicus—Lath.— B. lineatus, Tic- 
kell—B. caniceps Franklin—B. viridis Jerdon Cat., in part.— 
This large Bucco is found in all the jungles of India, as well 
on the East as on the West Coast. I have specimens from 
Maldbar, and the Eastern Ghauts—and have seen others from 
Goomsoor, and Bengal. The individuals appear to differ 
somewhat in the form of the bill—but this is not sufficient, 
T imagine, to form grounds for their separation—as specifically 
distinct. 

Length 103 inches, W.5,T.33, Bill (front) lic, Tars. lysths. 

* No. 216 bis.—Bucco barbiculus— Cuv.—A small species 
obtained by Lord A. Hay from the jungles of Malabary and 
of which I had no description, was thus named by Mr. Blyth, 
to whom I sent a specimen for examination. 

Length 6 inches, W. 317, T. 13, Bill (front) xcths. 

It differs chiefly from B. Indicus in the red of the fore part 
of the head not reaching so far back, and in having all the 
parts that are yellow in Indicus, bright red ; also in wanting 
the striated lower plumage. 

No. 222.—Cuculus fugaz.—I think that this the common 
species of India should. be named Cuculus Lathami, the name 
given tothe adult bird in Gray and Hardwicke’s Illustrations ; 
T have not seen, nor heard of its having been obtained from 
any of the Malay countries, and a species in Lord Arthur 
Hay’s collection from Malacca, appears to corréspond with 
Horsfield’s description. 

* No. 222 bis.— Cuculus micropterus Gould.—I have obtain- 
ed this Cuckoo of late, once in the Carnatic near Nellore. It 


also probably occurs in the West Coast, but it is certainly rare 
in the South of India. 


No. 223—Cuculus himalayanus.—Mr. Blyth has referred 
a specimen sent him of this bird to the Cuculus sonnerati. 
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Latham, with which he also identifies Horsfield’s pravata— 
but I possess a specimen from Malacca very distinct from dur 
peninsular bird, which is probably that species. As this is a 
rare bird, and only found in the West Coast, I think it not 
improbable that it may prove distinct from the species taken 
by Sonnerat, and in that case I would suggest the name of 
Cuculus venustus. > 


* No. 223 bis. —Cuculus poliocephalus, Lath. C. himalay- 
anus, Vigors. 

I obtained a single example of this Cuckoo in the cold 
weather, near Nellore. 


No. 224 Cuc. fiavus.—The synonyms I adopted with doubt 
do not apply to this bird, and the Malayan specimens referred 
to titis bird (of which however C. merulinus Scopoli, is a prior 
name) being usually smaller, and in rather different plumage; 
the name at present adopted for this Cuckoo is that of C. 
tenuirostris, applied to the young bird in Gray and Hardwicke. 


- *No. 225 bis.—Cuculus ( Chrysococcyz,) luctdus.—On ob- 
taining access to Brown’s Illustrations of Zoology,and carefully 
examining his birds, I at once recognised his figure of Trogon 
maculatus as an immature bird of this species. It was stated 
to have been found in Ceylon, and if so, is very probably a 
_ rare inhabitant of the forests of the West Coast. It has been 
procured by Mr. Blyth from central India. 


No. 228—Hudynamys orientalis —I think it probable that 
the Cuculus honoratus of authors figured in Pl. Enl. pl. 294, 
is merely the young of this bird. 


* No. 229 bis. —Zanclostomus tristis, esas longicaudatus, 
Blyth.—This Cuckoo has been obtained from the jungles of 


Goomsoor. 


No. 230—Zanclostomus sirkee.—Mr. Blyth has recently 
procured two additional closely allied species to the one 
found in Southern India, one of which from central India, he 
considers to be the true sirkee, and mine he concludes to be 
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the Zaccocua Leschenaulti of Lesson, whose generic name, 
though not very euphonous, will stand for this division, which 
is very separable from Zanclostomus, partaking more of the 
habits of Centropus, feeding a good deal on the ground. 

No. 231 bis. Suppl. Cat. —Centropus bengalensis.—As I 
have lately obtained a specimen of Centropus lepidus from 
the Eastern Ghauts, I am inclined to believe that it was thie 
species that was observed by Mr. Elliot in the Southern 
Mahratta country. 

No. 235 —Cinnyris polita._It appears that the name of 
Lotenie—L., must stand for this Honeysucker, as it was 
originally given by Linneus to a bird from Ceylon, and was 
afterwards misapplied to an African, or Madagascar species, 
somewhat allied in colouring. ‘ 

No. 236—Cinn vigorsit.—This handsome species is C. 
goalparieusts, Royle—C. miles, Hodgson—and Nectarinia 
Seherie of Tickell. 

No. 236 bis. Suppl. Cat.—C. longirostris.—This is the 
anornata of Temminck, now referred to arachnothera. 

* No. 237 bis.—Dicaewm erythrorhynchos, Latham, D. Tic- 
kellie, Blyth.—I obtained a specimen of this little species 
from Malabar through the kindness of my friend Mr. Ward. 

No. 238— Upupa minor.—Mr. Blyth considers the lesser 
Hoopooe of Southern India to be identical with the West 
African species named Senegalensis by Swainson—and distinct. 
from minor of S. Africa. ‘ 

* No. 238 bis.— Upupa Epops.—The European Hoopooe, 
common in Bengal, is also occasionally — here. 4! Shines 


it on the Neilgherries only. — Yeu fn Dd ah omen th, etn Bond 
tL dans es 


No. 240—Merogs Philippinus.—On comparing the figure 
in the Pl. Enl., I think that our large Bee-eater is not the one 
there represented, and a Malacca specimen in Lord A. Hay’s 
collection agrees much better with the figure—Merops 
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Javanicus is identified with Philippinus—our Indian bird 
is certainly the Chesnut throated Bee-eater, Latham. % 

No. 245.—On comparing Malay specimens of Halcyon 
capensis with those of Southern India, a very perceptible 
difference is at once observed, and, as the former agree exact- 
ly with the figure and description in the Pl]. Enl., which I 
had previously been unable to identify with our peniasular 
bird, I shall now give this the name of Halcyon bruniceps. 
Mr. Blyth (J. A. S. vol. 14) has also recently pointed out the 
distinctions—which are, the unvarying brown tint of head 
and hind neck in our Indian bird—to which I may add, that 
the blue colour of the wings and tail is much deeper in the 
Malay bird. Itis evidently the variety mentioned by Latham, 
who, considered it distinct, as well as his var. D. of the black- 
’capped Kingfisher, No. 27. 

* No. 245 bis.— Halcyon atricapillus.— This fine Kingfish- 
er must be added to our peninsular Fauna, as I have obtained 
specimens from the West Coast. 

No. 246.—This little Kingfisher will stand, I consider, as 
C. tridactyla. Wide my Illust. Ind. Ornith. pl. 26. 

No. 248 bis.—Jspida rudis—As the African and Indian 
birds arenow considered distinct, and as this name was appli- 
ed to the African bird, Strickland has called the Indian one 
Ispida varia. 

No. 253 — Caprimulgus Mahratiensis.—Mr. Blyth considers 
that a fine night jar which I lately obtained from the Eastern 
Ghauts, ard which was referred to by me in my Illustrations 
pl. 24, as probably C. macrourus Horsf., will:turn out to be 
Sykes’ Mahrattenszs—and that the true Macrourus is a very 
closely allied species which he lately obtained from Arracan. 


* No. 253 bis.—Podargus Javanensis.—I received from 
Captain Roberts of the 36th N. I., an excellent observer, a 
very accurate account of this bird, which he obtained at 
the Peria pass, leading from Malabar into the Wynaad. 
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* No. 255 bis.—Cypselus lewconyx—Blyth J. A. S. vol. 14. 
—i procured this Swift in the Deccan, and have also obtain- 
ed it from Malabar. 

* No. 255 ter.— Cypselus montanus—new species.—I must 
consider this little Swift as distinct from affnis, though Mr. 
Blyth (J. A. S.) only looks on it as a young bird—and I hope 
to obtein more specimens for comparison. It differs chiefly 
in its smaller dimensions, but on comparing it with true 
affinis, various differences appear in the shade of colour, 
especially in that of the head and pel It inhabits cliffs on 
the Neilgherries. 

L.4%, W.4m, T. li. 

No. 257 bis. Suppl..Cat.—This is the Cheatin doaricl 
(Tem.) found also in various parts of the Malay provinges. 
An allied species the Ch. Macraptera, Swains., vel nudipes, 
Hodgson, is found in the Himalayas. 

No. 259— Hirundo erythropygia, Sykes.—This is the H. 
daurica of Authors. 

No. 261 bis. Suppl. Cat.—H. domicola.—Mr. Blyth informs 
me that this is identical with HZ. javanica,—neozena, Gould, 
and that it is figured in Gould’s Bird of Australia.* 

No. 261—H. unicolor.—This species since referred by me 
to the Swifts, and called C. concolor by Blyth (there being 
already a C. unicolor) has’ been quite recently referred by that 
naturalist to the groub Colocalia, the type of which is the 
HZ. esculenta of the Malay provinces. This is very interest- 
ing, as, if its nests can be discovered on the precipitous cliffs 
near which it is seen, they will probably be found similar 
to those of its far-famed congener. 

No. 263 bis. Suppl. Cat.— H. enornata.—This Swallow turns 
out to be the H. rupestris of the South of Europe. It was 
also named by Hodgson H. rupicola. 

(To be continued.) 


* Mr. B. has more recently informed me that H. jewan is referred to Javanica,and ~ 


domicola to pacijica, Lath, 
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X11.—Deseriptions of some supposed New, or Imperfecity 
Described, Species of Birds. 


By Lorp ARTHUR Hay, 
A. D. C. to the Marquis of Tweeddatle. 


) Nisetus albo-niger,—Bl. young ? 

From Malacca, and perfectly distinct from any of the other 
species of the group, though approaching nearest to N. Cris- 
tatellus in the young plumage, being however much smaller. 

This bird has the head crested as in N. Cristatellus; the 
feathers forming the crest being black, slightly edged with 
dirty white at the tips; all the under parts white washed with 
light fulvous, darkest on the flanks, and thigh coverts; upper 
parts brown, lightest on the head, two middle tail feathers 
similarly brown with three distinct broad black transverse 
bars, and a fainter one near the base of the tail; the outer 
rectrices lighter on their inner webs, and all the feathers 
edged with dirty white at the tips; under surface of the tail 
light, the black bands being seen distinctly only through 
the two middle and the two outer tail feathers. Primaries 
deep brown; outer webs of the first black ; wings graduated ; 
first quill gths the length of the second , which is shorter than 
the third, while the fourth and fifth are nearly equal, though 
the fifth is longest ; the under side of the wing is white near 
the flanks and shoulders, while the lower part is barred 
with black., The tarsus is closely feathered to the base of the 
toes. The whole form is strictly that of a Nisztus. 


DIMENSIONS. 
Wings .: ga. 11 inches. | Middle toe...... ;'s inches. 
ail, fase. F PORES; Bill from gape...1,  ,, 
Tarsus) -si5): - 375 i base...l “3 
Hallux... ... 13,, 


If my bird should on comparison be found distinct from 


albo-niger, I propose the name Malayanus. 
: 19 
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: Buteo ( Butaster ) fasciatus—-New Species. 


An interesting raptorial bird seemingly belonging to the 
group Butaster,* Hodgson, was sent tome from Malacca, and 
which I now describe as probably new, under the provisional 
name of fasczatus. Plumage above deep smoky brown ; 
lores brown cinereous, and so distinct in hue from the sur- 
rounding feathers as to be readily remarked. A white supef- 
ciliary stripe commences over the middle of the ears, a few 
of the feathers springing from the nostrils having white shafts 
and centres. The throat and chin are white, a black stripe 
extending longitudinally from the chin down the middle of 
the throat ; a parallel black stroke bounds the white on each 
side ; the upper part of the breast is of a uniform brown, 
but the lower part, the belly and flanks, thigh coverts« and 
vent, have each of their respective feathers alternately and 
transversely banded with light brown and white, presenting a 
fasciated appearance ; the shafts of these feathers are deep 
brown and preserve a uniform colour even when passing 
through the white. The upper tail coverts are of a similar 
hue with the rest of the upper parts, though some of them in 
my specimen are broadly tipped with white. The tail is 
smoky brown, broadly barred with three distinct transverse 
black bands, and one much fainter near the base; the shafts 
of the tail feathers are’ light or dark as they pass through 
either the light or dark parts of the tail. The under shoulder 
coverts are marked with light rufous brown upon a white 
ground, the under basal half of the wings is white, the tips 
of the primaries are black, while the quills are crossed by 
two or three straggling dark bands, The first quill is two- 
thirds the length of the wing, and much shorter than the 
second, which is a little shorter than the fifth, the third and 
fourth being equaland longest. ‘The billis black with the gape 
and basal half of the lower mandible dirty yellow in the dried 


* Now Pohornis, 
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skin ; the tarsus is feathered a little beyond the knee and 
covered by octagonal scales. : 


DIMENSIONS. 
Total length ..114 inches..| Hallux........ 1,1; inches. 
BE ie os. 6 na is ae Bill from base.. 1,5 ,, 
HBATSUS! .9.2-\s >. 245 5 | >> gape. ltt) 
Middle toe..... 1,5 ,, Dalasi erin 8 pt 


Scops Malayanus—New Species. 


It was not till after the strictest comparison had been 
drawn between this species andthe §. Aldrovandi of Europe 
that I ventured to consider it as distinct. The grounds 
upon which I have separated the two species are these. First, 
the total absence of gray perceived in the plumage of S. 
Aldrovandi; secondly, the superior strength of bill and 
length of tarsus of that bird; thirdly, the distinct manner in 
which the under surface of the primaries are mottled, these 
differences I consider to be sufficient to warrant their separa- 
tion, particularly as two species from Africa, S. Capensis and 
iS. Senegalensis have been described and acknowledged as 
distinct—and also a species from Brazil, without possessing 
greater distinctions. 


The present species was received from Malacca. 


I shall now endeavour to point out the more prominent 
features in the plumage of the present bird. The under 
surface is distinctly divided into two equal portions ; the 
first including the chin, throat and breast, being wood-brown 
mottled with a little white, light rufous, and black, irregular- 
ly distributed ; the lower division including the belly, vent, 
thigh coverts, and under tail coverts, is white, speckled with 
deep brown and light rufous. 

The ground of the upper surface is ferruginous wood- 
brown, closely speckled with black, and purest on the upper 
tail coverts ; four large white spots occur on each side of the 
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back, which when examined will be found to form only the 

outer webs of the feathers, to which they belong, the inner 

webs being like the rest of the dorsal plumage ; each of these 

feathers is tipped with black ; a little white occurs over each 

eye, and the cheeks are minutely speckled with white ; the 

ears are bright rufous at the base, but resemble the dorsal 

plunge at the tips; the bristles which spring from the chin 

and nostrils are dirty white; the first quill has five rufous 

spots on its outer web, the second also has five spots, but the 

two nearest the tip only are rufous, the others being white ; 

the spots on the three next quills are white, and those on the 

sixth are entirely rufous ; the inner webs in S. Aldrovands 
are barred, but these bars are wanting in the Malay Scops, 

light tawny blotches breaking only the hair brown colour of 
the quills ; the tips of the quills however are faintly and. 
minutely speckled; the third and fourth quills are equal 

and longest, the second and fifth are equal, and the first is 

shorter than any ; the upper surface being but faintly barred, 

and hair brown. 


The upper mandible of the bill is black, the under dirty 
yellow ; in shape it closely resembles S. Aldrovandi, but is 
neither so high, nor so strong; the tarsus is not feathered as 
far down as in the European bird, the whole leg and foot is 
weaker, and the entire bird is smaller. 


DIMENSIONS. 
WAN: 25.) lee Depew oreaene 556; inches. 
NT AYSUS (2 ic nur SNe alee a 
DV AaiLrlile widtestelats Dies bam) tale 83 De Ss 


Buceros Violaceus, Wagler. 


Lower portion of the breast, belly, vent, thigh coverts, 
tips of the quills, and tail, excepting the two middle feathers, 
white, the rest of the plumage glossy green black; first and. 
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second primaries uniform black, short, narrow, and attenuated 
at the ends, in a somewhat similar manner to the first quill 
in the genus Pitlinopus, as seen in Columba (P.) jambos ; 
head crested as in most Buceride, that is the longest feathers 
rising from the nape, and growing shorter towards the ver- 
tex. ‘The two middle tail feathers surpass slightly the rest, 
and show an indication to be tipped with white; these fea- 
thers are more pointed than the lateral ones, which become 
almost truncate in form, and slightly graduated in length; this 
structure is to be observed also in the following species, as 
well as in B. Albirostris, Malabaricus, Gingianus, Gingalen- 
sis, Coronatus (Africa), &c. 

The form of the bill in this species is very peculiar, the 
true line of the culmen may be seen along its whole length; 
a narrow groove commences at the nostril which is placed in it, 
and separates in a way the main portion of the upper mandi- 
ble from its casque ; the culmenoid ridge of the casque for 
half its length is much higher than the occipital plane of the 
head ; the casque is much swollen all its length, though most 
so in the middle, where, when seen from above, it is broader 
than the bill; its posterior portion is much narrower than 
the front of the head, and its anterior portion is much pinched, 
so as to render it almost sharp ; the sides of the upper mandi- 
ble are concave, and the margins of the bill are dentated, and 
in my specimen much worn, irregularly notched, and broken. 


From Malacca. 


DIMENSIONS. 
Total length.. .... 27 inches. | Bill from gape...... 4,'; inches. 
VARI A oe are. =el Or Shs, GONVS.. cerns a ee 
Tarsus..... ssssee 125 5 Prue culmen 72.2.2: 235 5, 
SE IEW fsb. eae a Wigs. Bill from nostril ina } 4 
Culmenoid ridge... 3,3, ,, straight line..... Yo » 


Buceros Comatus, Raffles. 


A specimen of what I consider to be this bird is now be- 
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fore me, but in case it should not be the same species, I add 
tlfe following description; head, neck, throat, breast, tip of 
the primaries, belly and tail white—wings, back, upper and 
under tail coverts, vent, and thigh coverts, black ; the feathers 
on the crown of the head are stiff, loose in the web, black at 
the base, with black shafts for half their length ; immediately 
behind the nostril springs a tuft of loose stiff hairy feathers, 
half the length of the bill, and some of them with black shafts 
all their length ; on the sides of the basal portion of the lower 
mandible, though not quite,at the rictal angle, a few black 
bristles occur, these are so far spurious in that they show a 
slight tendency to run into the texture of a feather, a few 
scattered hairs in lieuof close webs springing from the sides 
of the shaft ; the ciliary bristles are remarkably strong and 
black ; the throat is thinly clothed with feathers; the Crest , 
is long and full. ‘The white colour of the feathers is purest 
underneath the outermost ones which are of a tawny hue. 
The black colour of the ventral feathers inclines to rusty. 
The abdominal feathers are black for the basal half of their 
length. 


The bill is of a dull horn colour mingled with yellowish 
white (in the dry state), there is no decided casque rising 
from the upper mandible, the highest part of its culmen being 
hardly higher than the occipital plane of the head; the 
upper mandible most bulged at the region of the nostrils, 
but much compressed beyond ; the margins of the bill are 
very plainly serrated, the culmenoid crest is rounded, and 
not sharp, it occupies two-thirds of the true cvlmen, the 
curve of which proceeds along its base in the form of a fur- 
row or groove, which is lost in the swelling of the bill near the 
nostrils. I regret not being able to detail the caudal structure, 
as my specimen is somewhat damaged ; the claws are (as in 
most of the Buceride) deeply grooved on their under surface, 
thus making the lateral corneous sheathing quite thin and 
pliable. From Malacca. 
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DIMENSIONS. 
Total length .... 44inches.} Bill Nostril in a 5,2, inel 
NO LR eet straight line.. nh HSER 
Tarsus... eS oh Culmenoid ridge. . 
aise eee, Lei ise True culmen. .... ee 4 
Bill from gape,.... 633; ,, GONY Si fa. poe eG ee: bys 


Buceros Malayanus, Raffles: Adult ? 


The whole of the plumage glossy black, (appearing 
slightly green in certain lights) with the exception of the 
lower ends of the four outermost tail feathers, and the coro- 
nal circle, which are white—bill and feet black. Three speci- 
mens are before me, two agreeing entirely in their plumage, 
structure, and colouring of the bill, the other differing from 
them by having the bill perfectly white, and its protuberance 
differently shaped, as if not fully developed, and in having 
the white of the tips of the outer rectrices more developed ; 
the crest also in this supposed young bird is not so large, 
as ifit also had not arrived at maturity. 

The bill without the casque in the adult bird is very simi- 
lar to that of B. carinatus, Blyth, while that of the young bird 
resembles it closely, the casque not being fully developed in 
front, its superior margin hardly breaking the true culmen ; 
the anterior edge of the casque in my adult bird, on the con- 
trary, is almost perpendicular to the occipital plane of the 
head, while its posterior portion divides the feathers of the 
head, as it also does in the young bird; this posterior portion 
is bulged and rounded ; as the casque advances on the beak, 
it becomes compressed, and its culmenoid ridge is so rendered 
quite sharp; the commissure in the old bird is toothed, as 
in the Péeroglosst, this 1s not so distinctly visible in the 
young bird ; the gular region is clothed with feathers, though 
the parts near the edges and angles of the lower mandible are 
bare ; this nakedness is more marked in the young bird than 
in the old ones. ‘The crest has its mesial portion quite black, 
and the rest white; the black not being so extended poste- 
riorly as the white. 
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DIMENSIONS. 
= Adult. 
Total T6nptt. awake seis 29 inches, | From nostril to the tip ina 
Wg a crete |: qual ees Liss 3 straight line...........- 4inches. 
DaERHS sc 2 ee ok he 1,; ,, | From anterior edge of protu- 
Big Sole ERS See Ilys» berance tothe tipofthe bill. 2,5 ,, 
SOMME SoS) 5 eG tac ... 2,  ,, | From base to tip in a straight 
ill from Papel, ss. se 2 AS, ines, i sia s'<p amon aah 45; 5, 
Protuberance from base.... 3 ,, | Of white portion of the crest 
€ from above the eye....... 3x5 55 p 
Young. 
Mota 1Gnethi 7c" sess Vase. 28 inches. | Bill from gape’... ....... A inches. 
RinHpsssmeiee ee eke 114; ,, 3 MHOSSEMG sac ted 375 ,; 
TAaTSUS. 200 fe ececee ssacce Ap,  } Total: length fromibasem. 5.495 7 
EV atm seps oes this et es eos White portion of the crest.. 3 ,, 
Genyss src. . ts» 


Buceros Elliotti—New Species. 


This species resembles the last one very closely, but.it is 


much larger, and wants the white bordered crest, otherwise the ' 


description I have given of the plumage of B. Malayanus 
will do for this one; in my only specimen, the bill has evi- 
dently arrived at maturity, and is perfectly white; the pos- 
terior portion of the casque covers a portion of the vertex, and 
is eight-tenths of an inch higher than the occipital plane, its 
posterior edge being one and seven-tenths of an inch behind 
the nostril when measured in a straight line ; a ridge proceeds 
from the nostril, and marks where the true culmen would be 
if the casque were absent; this ridge ends where the culmen 
begins ; two more ridges run almost parallel to it, and above 
it, thereby causing two corresponding furrows; a third furrow 
is formed by the uppermost ridge and the swell of the casque, 
which commences to bulge above it ; a fourth ridge is thus 
formed, but which is much broader and more rounded than 
the lower ones, and is bounded along its superior edge by a 
fourth furrow which is the last. The casque becomes compress- 
ed as it advances on the bill, and is at last narrowed into a 
point, its anterior edge instead of being perpendicular with 


the occipital plane, forms with it (supposing the occipital plane 


to be continued) an obtuse angle, and consequently an acute 
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angle, with the true culmen; the margins of the bill are 
serrated, and the whole bill is a miniature resemblance of that 
of our common Malabar Hornbill, B. pica. 
The first and second quills are formed similarly to those of 
B. violaceus. 


DIMENSIONS. 
> 
* Totallength.. .. 34 inches. | True Culmen ... 3,{, inches. 
Oi EOS See 13 a Billfrom gape-:.. 958; 45) 
Un BaD As ace - Mostnils o-! ss, 
SEE oo es. Lk 35 GORY S ts = -tocn seas San 


Culmenoid ridge. 55 | 


This Hornbill would be identical with Eyton’s bicolor 
if the three lateral rectrices and the tips of the rest of the 
tail were white (rectricibus tertiis lateralibus caudeque apici- 
bus albis ;) but as this species has got the tips only of its 
four lateral rectrices white, and the two middle tail feathers 
wholly black, it does not agree with Eyton’s description. 


Picus Melanogaster— New Species. 


A very distinctly marked species of Woodpecker from 
Malacca, and apparently new; the only two specimens I 
possess are not in full plumage, their general colours being 
as follows: Back and wings when closed red marroon with a 
waxy gloss—europygium of a dull rusty brown, or of duller 
and browner tint than the back ; head (as seen in my immature 
specimen) rusty brown, with the forehead much lighter and 
inclining to tawny brown; the usual Picine crest not much 
developed and longest at the nape, where the tips of the 
feathers are of a bright crimson or almost blood red, and 
bearing in colour and texture though not in form a some- 
what similar resemblance to the tips of the secondary 
quills of the Wax wings; the whole of the under parts 
excepting the chin are dark olive rusty brown, almost 
inclining to black, and to which colour I suspect the feathers 


of the old birds turn ; the chin and forehead are similar in 
20 
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colour ; the upper tail coverts and the rectrices are brownish 
black, barred with lighter bands, the middle rectrices not 
forming an exception ; first quill of the wing almost spurious 
and the outer webs of the Primaries are distinctly spotted, 
and their inner webs more faintly barred with a colour 
similar to the caudal bands. The bill is ivory white, and the 
feet n the dried skin black. 

This bird’s generic characters seem to place it near the ge- 
nus Dendrocopus, if not in it. 


DIMENSIONS. 
Total length..... 8,*, inches, | Outer hallux......-1 inch. 
Wing ..... o-.-4, _,, Outer: teestoe naan 1 Py 
2) Ue eae eS 3 af Bill from base... ... LBs ns 
210 aA eee 6: pam i SAVE alee Tere 


Gracula Religiosa, Linné. 


Under the name of G. religiosa, Linné confounded two, if 
not more species. Cuvier subsequently separated the largest 
species which is found in Malasia from the continental Indian 
species, naming the former Javanus, and the latter Indicus, 
without regard to Linné’s prior name of religiosa, (which was 
applied to two species whose distinctness he allowed in his 
systema nature, but to which he only gave the one name above 
mentioned.) ‘This is I believe generally allowed to apply to 
the larger or Malasian species, but on reading over atten- 
tively the notice, given by Linné in his system, of the G. re- 
ligiosa, 1 find that the first bird described is evidently our 
Peninsular bird, as it is distinctly said that the variety No. 2 
is much larger. The name relgiosa therefore ought most 
certainly to be retained to the first described species, and 
not to the variety. I have now before me specimens of 
three distinct species, the first from Malacca, the second from 
Malabar, and the third from Northern India and Arracan; the 
third species is intermediate in size between the Malaccd and 
Malabar bird, and differs in other points also, which I will 


La 
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pointout. ‘l'o the Malabar bird, as I said before, I would re- 
tain Linné’s name of religiosa ; to the Malacca bird, shoulcbit 
prove the same as the Javanese species, the name of Javanus ; 
and to the third species which has not as yet been noticed as 
distinct, I would, to avoid confusion, give Cuvier’s name of 
Indicus, and so avoid adding another name to the already 
overloaded list of synonyms. % 

As the two names religiosa and ree have become so mix- 
ed up that they have been applied by some to our Indian bird, 
and again in the opposite way by others to the Malasian bird, 
the following description and dimensions will perhaps serve 
to aid the elucidation of the species, should iny previous re- 
marks not prove satisfactory. 

Ist.—G. religiosa, Linné, Jerd. Cat. 168. 

The whole of the upper plumage and the lesser shoulder 
coverts glossy purplish black, the metallic reflections changing 
to green on the lower part of the back and upper tail coverts ; 
under plumage the same as the upper, though not so bright; 
under tail coverts dull black and fringed only at the ends 
with the glossy hues of the general plumage; this latter 
character indeed is possessed by all the feathers when taken 
singly. Wings and tail, coal black without reflections ; the 
spurious quill is very short, and quite black; the first primary 
has a white mark on its imner edge only; the next six have 
the white marks on both sides of the shaft, but forming in 
the sixth (that is the seventh including the first) a roundish 
blotch, and not occupying the whole breadth of the inner web; 
the wattles on the head commence below each eye, pass be- 
yond the ear where each forms a small flap, and then returns 
on to the head, so dividing the occiput and nucha into three 
distinct portions, which are closely clothed like the rest of the 
head with short velvety feathers. ‘The legs are yellow, the 
bill orange, and the eyes deep brown. 

specimens t in my Cabinet both from Malabar and Goomsoor 

agree perfectly in their colours, form, and dimensions. 
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2d.—-G. Javanus, Eulabes Javanus, Cuvier. G. religrosa, 
Cav. apud Horsfield, Zoological Res. In Java. Hulabes 
Javanus, Vieil. 


This species is perfectly distinct from the former, and is as 
Linné remarks much larger; but its superior size is not its 
only distinction, for the form of the bill and shape of the 
wattles form very marked differences ; in plumage, the twp 
agree pretty closely, though perhaps the Malay bird is the 
brightest of the two; a large stripe of deep velvety black 
feathers begins just above each eye where it is narrowest, and 
widens as it recedes, occupying the greater portion of each side 
of the head, and nearly joining at the back of it; from the base 
of the bill, and bounded on both sides by these black lateral 
bands, passes the medial stripe of the feathers which clothe 
the remainder of the head, and which are of a purplish gloss, : 
similar to the rest of the plumage; this stripe narrows as it re- 
cedes, its narrowest portion being where the lateral bands so 
nearly join; below each eye isa naked space of orange 
coloured skin, and quite unconnected with the large wattles 
that occur at the back of the head, and which commence from 
behind each eye, occupying but a very narrow space at first, 
and then suddenly widening into two broad four cornered 
flaps. 

The distribution of the white on the Primaries and the 
colour of the bill and legs is as in the former species. The 
bill, though preserving a similar structure, is twice the height. 
This species is | believe found in all Malasia, though my 
specimens were received only from Malacca. 


~ 


3d.—The species to which I would retain Cuvier’s name of 
Indicus is intermediate between the first and second ; the bill - 
is rather larger than that of our Peninsular species, but the 
wattles partake in form of both the former species; in the 
manner that they are placed below the eye, they resemble those 
in G. religiosa, while from their not returning on to the 
occiput, they bear some affinity to G. Javanus; the black 
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lateral bands hardly observed in G. religtosa, and so marked 
in G. Javanus, occur in this species only before and behind 
the eye but not over it; thus causing a hiatus which is re- 
placed by the proper feathers of the head; in size the G. 
Javanus is the largest, and the Peninsular species the smallest, 
while the only distinction in the general plumage of this 
species, and which is perhaps merely the effect of age, iv, that 
the primaries and secondaries are edged with rusty brown, 
thus almost forming a band across the wing. 


I shall now add the dimensions of all three species. 


The Peninsular Species. Malay Species. Northern Indian Species. 
G. Religiosa, Linné. G. Javanus, Cuvier. G. Indicus. 
Woatenett....... rr MN ores Seeerey he: ec a's OE agit tc taes a arscalers 355 
Ae ING s+ see eres aa0 TA tan Dhan RCO L on SGiolata tha weenee ie Gre oro 
arsus sense esr 2e8 Tn e @*r,ee220e@ 0 & a7 "9° ® 10 
Middle toe.....-. La ee Oi Sead Dery cin ae ets 2 
LS ANT eee ae ee ie oh ite ee Aiea ces EMAL SATE Deen meget s eek sa Ae 5 
5 gv ly oar acaen : A li ais : vee Oy Shot seis Pah nr ors oy 
Bilkioneieases wie! Voge} eek. A Ie ee 1 Sao tien co j0000.¢ [eee 
ui ee TE EE ce lei SMS SPR aT Leciechic armen Tar rene nee Pe ere 1 
peteansle Tey we a we eah tis ees Ween rs 


The difficulty attending the description of species so 
apparently similar and yet differing so materially in parti- 
culars, will I trust plead some excuse for any faultiness in the 
above remarks; should Cuvier’s name of Jndicus be found 
to apply to our common species, or to the Malay bird, I would 
propose that of zwtermedius for the species I have provision- 
ally retained to G. Indicus. 

The outline of the bill given in Swainson’s synopsis agrees 
with our Peninsular species, and is evidently meant to repre- 
sent that of Linné’s G. religiosa. 


Ceblepyris Culminatus— New Species. 


I received this species from Malacca, and it seems to differ 
from any that have as yet been described. General cast of 
the plumage iron-gray, uniform on the head, back of the neck 
and black under parts, and upper tail coverts, lighter, speckled 
and striated with white ; a black mark from the base of the 
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bill tothe eye. Primaries slightly edged with white, second- 
aries, more so ; under surface of the wings uniform hair brown 

without white, two middle tail feathers cimerous brown, tipped 
with white,—Bill moderate, not compressed, and high. Bill 


and feet black. 


DIMENSIONS. 
~ Total length... or inches. | Tarsus.-.+...... u. inches. c 
Mat ry spared ale i | Bill from base... <3 “) 
“. FL sae ER gape... $55, 


Muscicapa Bella —New Species. 


General dorsal aspect cobalt blue, the head and shoul- 
ders of alighter and more brilliant tint; the blue on the 
back of the neck changing in some lights almost to violet ; 
chin, throat, cheeks, and breast dull blue-black ; lower part of 
the breast, the belly, vent, and under tail coverts pure white ; 
flanks dusky, wings hair brown beneath, under shoulder 
coverts light blue; spurious quill very short and dark with~ 
out any blue on the outer edge, all the primaries excepting 
the first, edged with blue on the external webs of the feathers, 
but not reaching to the tips of the three first, so that when 
the wings are closed it appears blue, excepting at the ends. 

The tail, which is moderate, has only the two middle feathers 
wholly blue on the upper surface; the remainder being so 
on their outer webs ; the under surface of the tail is deep 
black ; the bill and feet are black. In form the bill resembles 
that of AZ. Cerulea,Vieil, though itis rather thicker and more 
robust. From Hong-kong. 


DIMENSIONS. 
Total length ... 6,3, inches. | Middle toe...... 48, inches, 
Wing...... ree ES Halla. 2 eee ee 
Pad Ao oo SP Ge cee Bill from base.... 75 ,, 
TAarems 23 fists Pas ess | 


Phenicornis ? Aureopygia—New Species. 


This httle bird does not strictly belong to the genus Phent- 
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corms, and it is with doubt therefore that I refer it to the 
group ; the distribution of its colours show however a decid- 
ed affinity to P. pereyrinus, and in other respects it seems 
nearly allied to it. 

The plumage is of a silky texture,end puffy upon the rump, 
where it is of a rich golden yellow, and of a lighter hue than 
the feathers of the throat and upper part of the breast which 
are deep orange; the lower part of the breast and the belly 
are rich lemon yellow; the flanks are dusky and the under 
tail coverts and scapulars pure white; an orange coloured 
streak commences at the base of the upper mandible and 
passes round the eye to the.ears; the remainder of the 
plumage is dull black. From Hong-kong. 


s 


DIMENSIONS. 
Total length.... 4,3, inches. | Tarsus...... i aay inohes.’ 7 
Da ae Su aares ie 5, NICO eee ae Tee irs 
Wail. vecvcces 2 - EVO acta siele tp aks, 


Muscipeta atrocaudata, Eyton? 


Cat. of Malay Birds, Pro. Zool. §. 


A lovely species of Muscipeta now before me and shot near 
Hong-kong, seems nearly to agree with Eyton’s description of 
the above named bird; but as his description is very short, and 
is taken from a Malay specimen, I take this opportunity of 
fully describing my specimen, which is evidently an adult. 
Head, cheeks, throat, breast and tail coal black without reflec- 
tions ; belly and under tail coverts pure white ; flanks dusky 3 
back, shoulder and wing coverts, deep glossy marroon purple, 

inclining to black on the upper tail coverts. Primaries black ; 

secondaries edged with the same colour as the back; bill and 
legs black, the head ornamented with a long-black crest. As 
there are some discrepancies between my specimen and Mr. 
Eyton’s short description, I add the latter. ‘* Toto corpore 
purpureo-atro, sed pectore imo abdomineque alba.” 
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It will be seen that the expression “toto corpore purpu- 
reo-atro” does not altogether apply to my specimen, and as 
mine is from Hong-kong, it may probably be anew species, 
in which case | beg to propose the specific name of elegans. 


DIMENSIONS. 
Wing... ..-.« 3,-inches, 4) Body of tail. . 2... 4 inches. 
7 Parsds7i ee. a's Y% Bill from gape.... 94 ,, 
Hallux ae 7 3 b a 
Middle toe ..... i ee ” pinineesh iD 


The two middle tail feathers exceed the body of the tail 
by 7 inches and 7-10ths. 


Genus Brachypus, Sw. Sub-Genus Hematornis, Sw. 
Hematornis atricapilla, Vieil. Chinese Bulbul. 


I received this interesting species from Amoy,and have no 
doubts in referring it at once to Swainson’s sub-genus He- 
matornis, and as one of the most typical forms. 

The head is black and sub crested; the chin and base of 
the lower mandible the same as the wings, which are of a 
light hair brown, deepest upon the quills; the tail and back 
are of the same tints, the feathers of the back being deepest 
in colour towards the shafts; the lower end of the tail fea- 
thers is the darkest; all except the middle pair are broadly 
tipped with white, most marked on the under side; the 
cheeks, throat, breast, belly, flanks, upper tail coveris, and 
thigh coverts are of a uniform dirty white; the under tail 
coverts scarlet. 

The bill is black, distinctly notched, and is strictly that 
of a Hoematornis, at the gape there are but few bristles j—-the 
wings are moderate, the first quill is very short, half the 
Jength of second, the third, fourth, and fifth, are graduated, 
the latter longest; the legs are black and feathered below 
the knees, the tarsus short and strong ;—the anterior scales 
simple, the lateral toes are equal, the middle toe is shorter 
than the tarsus,—the claws are compressed and pointed, the 
tail is more or less square, and consists of twelve feathers. 
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Caprimulgus Pulcher—New Species. 
The Beautiful Goat Sucker. 


I received this splendid Goat Sucker from Malacca, and 
having failed in finding a description at all approaching to it, 
hesitate not in describing it as new. 

Black and deep brown predominate throughout its plu- 
thage, though markings of tawny yellow mingled with’ light 
brown are perceived on the belly and breast ; the usual white 
mark on the throat is seen in this nightjar, but no other white 
markings are to be found in its plumage: the head is of the 
richest speckled brown, with a black streak down the middle ; 
the chin and upper part of the breast are mottled richly with 
black and brown, the breast is barred transversely with black 
and rich fulvous, each feather being black at the base, then 
falyous, and then a slight edging of black. On the belly, 
flanks, and under tail-coverts, light tawny predominates, the 
black edgings being narrow ; the wing coverts are of the 
same rich mottled brown seen on the head ; the primaries are 
coal black, with rufous spots on their outer webs; on the 
second quill eight of these spots occur, as also upon the third. 
On the under side of the wing the same spots are visible 
though fainter ; the second quill is longest ; the tail is also 
deep black slightly variegated with brown ; the tail surpasses 
the wings by one inch and three-tehths. The bill is very 
small, and the tarsus as in Caprimulgus. 


sy) 


DIMENSIONS. 
MiGtals lenpaliee c ctos ochus sins vee = 218 10 inches. 
Wings from shoulder....... .... Se ty, 
Tail ainiatel a =e oie lwlm @srsveee COreoncece i) or 23 


Muscicapa Pectoralis—New Species. 


Tt is with doubt that I refer this lovely species to the res- 
tricted genus Muscicapa, and yet its large size is perhaps the 
only objection to its being so classed. 

, 21 
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Both the male and female birds were sent to me from Ma- 
lacea, and after a diligent search amongst various Authors, 
nomention can be found of them, and so I now describe them 
as new. 7 

The male and female birds agree in the general tone of the 
plumage, which is of a dark indigo blue, the points of differ- 
ence between them being the rich claret coloured breast, blxock 
throat, cheeks, superciliary stripe, and forehead, of the male ; 
while in the female the whole plumage is uniform blue, 
though perhaps darker on the throat and breast; the dorsal 
plumage is soft, long and puffy, and when ruffled shows white 
at the base of the feathers, as do also the feathers on the 
flanks ; the male bird is slightly larger than the female ; 
the wings are moderate and slightly rounded, the fifth 
quill is longest, the others graduated, the tail moderate and 
even ; the tarsus is short and weak; the inner toe is shorter 
than the outer, and the inner and outer claws are remarkably 
short. The bill is Musicapine, and resembles that of Chaptia 
ineus, though more depressed-; the upper mandible is dis- 
tinctly notched, and the rictal bristles are strong, and numer- 
ous; the bill only commences to be compressed near the 
end; the base of the bill is thickly set with short stiff 
feathers. 


DIMENSIONS. 
Petal lencty 0 tek 7 inches. | Wing from shoulder. 3+, inches. 
Bill from base..... 6k; Pail oc, eee Cee 37) 
<u Tarsus 6°05, ee. 8 ee 


Muscicapa Zanthopygia—New Species. 


As this species seems to be undescribed, I add the follow- 
ing description. 

Head, cheeks, lesser shoulder coverts, back, and the upper 
tail-coverts, olive green, rump saffron yellow. Chin, throat, 
belly, flanks, and under tail-coverts light straw yellow, mixed 
with olive on the breast and flanks, inclining almost to white 
on the under tail-coverts—primaries and tail hair brown—. 
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scapulars the same edged with white—secondaries tipped 
with white—the upper mandible deep brown—the uncer 
yellowish at the base—feet plumbeous, first quill spurious, 
third and fourth nearly equal, third longest.* 

The bill is intermediate between that of a Muscicapa and 
Saxicola—the rictal bristles are few and weak—the tarsus is 


Jengthened, and longer than the hallux—the middle toe is 
long—the inner toe slightly shorter than the outer, the 
claws are much curved. From Malacca. 


DIMENSIONS. 


Totalitergth. . 2... Avy aches, | Vail!) 25.64 220.) eee. | 
Eul-from base. .: . +2;' ,, ars iisan oe icc soet Tr 
Wing from shoulder. 27, ,, 


Turdinus ? Superciliaris —New Species. 


This remarkable bird from Malacca seems to me to be re- 
ferable to the genus Turdinus, though with doubt. Two 
specimens are now before me—one evidently the mature 
male, the other either the female, or young. The former 
has a distinct white superciliary stripe—the rump, upper tail- 
coverts, and tail are bright rufous, the latter tipped with a 
broad deep brown band; head, nape, back, chin, throat, and 
breast, dark smoky black, deepest above; wings deep brown; 
abdomen, flanks, and under tail-coverts white washed with 
rufous; bill black; legs pale yellow. Length 84 inches, of 
wing 417, of tail 4, tarsus 1, bill from gape, 1,4, at 
base 82. 

The young bird differs in having its plumage above mixed 
with rufous, in being smaller, and in wanting the superciliary 
stripe. At first sight thiscurious bird gives one the idea of its 
being a large phenicura. It is, however, decidedly meruline 
in form, and if separable from Turdinus, I would propose 

* Since writing the above, I have seen the male of this*species, in the collection of 
Dr, Cantor at Calcutta. It differs from the female in being much more brilliant. in its 


hues—being bright yellow where the female is dirty light yellow, and deep black where 
the female is merely dusky. 
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placing it in a new genus to which I would give the name of 
Turdirostris, and characterize it as follows: 

Bill strong, high, slightly longer than the head, and much 
compressed—gonys ascending, commissure almost straight— 
culmen slightly curved—maxilla obsoletely notched, weakly 
hooked —nares ovate, situated in a broad shallow groove, and 
near the commissure, protected by thick-set, stiff feathers. 
and bristles. ictal bristles very strong and defending the 
eye. Legs strong—tarsus moderately long, longer than the 
hallux. ‘Toes moderate, inner toe shorter than the outer, 
middle toe equal to the tarsus, claws moderately strong, that 
of the middle toe bulged internally, of the hallux very 
strong, curved and sharp. Wings moderate, almost pointed. 
ist quill short, 2d shorter than the 3d, 5th and 6th equal and 
longest. ‘Tail long square, of 12 feathers. : 


NOTICES. 


METEORIC STONE. 


A large meteoric stone fell at Voolapilly in the Mundapettah division 
of the Rajahmundry district, on the 4th November, 1844, 

Mr. Bird, Collector of the District, kindly sent the depositions taken at 
the time and reported to him, which in substance are as follows : 


About 3 or 4.4. M. of the 4th November, a bright light was seen in the 
heavens by a night watcher in one of the fields near this village, ac- 
companied at first by a loud humming sound: the light rapidly increased 
in intensity, and in a very few moments appeared to fall to the ground 
with an explosion like that ofa large gun. It appeared to the observer 
to fall very close to him, and for some time he was so dazzled by the 
intensity of the light, and stupified with alarm, that he was unable to 
move. After a few minutes, he recovered, and endeavoured to find where 
it had fallen, but in vain; though he said it was so near as to have thrown 
some mud and dirt on him. This, however, is easily accounted for, as the 
field was under cultivation. He represented that the night was clear and 
calm; he was standing looking eastwardat the time, and the Meteor ap- 
peared to come from the South. He described its appearance as resem- 
bling some native firework, and that the light, at first dull, afterwards 
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became dazzling white. A few days afterwards a large hole, one yard 
deep and halfa yard in width, was found in a piece of cultivated paddy 
Jand, where the watcher had been stationed, by the Braminy owner of 
the field, whilst weeding, which, on examination by a stick, was found to 
contain some dark hard substance. He called some of his neighbours 
and had it dug out, when it was found to be a ‘stone mixed with iron,’ 
the weight of which was ascertained to be 37: seers or about 75 pounds, 
Mr. Bird has sent to the Literary Society a large fragment weighing 
20 pounds, it having been broken by the villagers in the hope of finding 
gold. It does not appear to differ in external characters from the me- 
teorie stones hitherto described, and will doubtless on analysis prove 
identical in composition. 


METEOR AT MADRAS. 


The following account of a singularly beautiful Meteor seen here, from 
the pen of T. G. Taylor, Esq., the Honorable Company’s Astronomer, 
appeared in the columns of the Madras Spectator of the 9th August. 


“A Meteor of singular beauty and brilliancy was witnessed at Madras, 
at ten minutes past seven o’clock on the evening of Saturday the 2d in- 
stant. Its commencement was hid from my view by trees, but its course, 
as well as could be judged from the progress of the shadow of an adjoin- 
ing verandah, was from NNE. to S., passing within about thirty degrees 
of the zenith. It was visible during about two seconds of time, in which 
interval it passed over an arc of at least eighty degrees, and finally burst 
with an intense degree of brightness at about twenty degrees above the 
horizon, due South. I immediately commenced counting seconds, and at 
the expiration of three minutes and fifty-eight seconds (or 238 seconds) 
was gratified in hearing a peculiarly loud but low and deep toned report, 
followed by a vibratory sound somewhat resembling that which distin- 
guishes distant thunder. Assuming the velocity of sound to be 1180 
feet per second, the report must have taken place at a distance of 53 
miles from me; and with reference to the altitude, it would appear that 
it must have taken place at about 18 miles above the surface of the earth, 
at aplace situated 50 miles to the South of Madras, or a few miles to 
the South of Sadras. 

“In the absence of data to furnish the actual track pursued by this 
Meteor, it may not be uninteresting to state, that the least velocity it 
could have attained was 25 miles per second—certainly greater than the 
velocity of the earth in its orbit. 


“ Madras, 6th August, 1845, T. G. T.”” 
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XIII.—PrRocrEepINGS oF THE MapRras LITERARY SOCIETY AND 


AUXILIARY Royau Asratic SOCIETY. 


Ata Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and,.Auziliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Monday evening 
the 14th August, 1843. 


Read a letter from C. P. Brown, Esq., dated 24th July, 1843, offering 
tothe Society for sale “‘ Causes Celebres,” 27 volumes, priced at £ 4-10, 
besides charges of shipping, &c. Accepted. 


Read two letters from Messrs. Allen and Co., dated London, 24th and 
31st May, 1843, forwarding an Invoice for the-monthly parcel of perio- 
dicals of June last, transmitted to the Society, and stating that they have 
included in the parcel a new Novel, (the False Heir), by James; and 
begging to know when works of an undoubted character are published, « 
whether they may always venture to send them, leaving the bulk of the 
books to be ordered from Madras. Stating also that they do not under- 
stand what is meant by ‘‘ Heber’s Works,” Elrington; and that they are 
at a loss to know what to send, the works of Heber being various, and not 
published in a collected form. 


Resolyed,—That the Society authorize? Messrs. Allenand Co. to use 
their discretion in sending out a few works which are of undoubted cha- 
racter and interest, leaving the bulk of the works to be ordered from 
Madras; and that they are particularly requested not to forward any re- 
prints of works which have appeared in the Magazines, unless expressly 
ordered. . 

Resolved,—That a letter of thanks be sent to Captain Newbold, men- 
tioning that the letter to Dr. Jerdon was intended to have been a joint 
letter to that gentleman and Captain Newbold. 

That a copy of. Mr. Elliot’s Analysis of the Canarese MSS. be sent to 
Captain Newbold, and the original MS. be returned. 

The thanks of the Committee to be given to Walter Elliot, Esq. for 
having prepared the Analysis. 

Resolved,—That the Secretary be authorized to wait upon the President, 


requesting him to fix a day for a General Meeting, to elect a member of 
the Committee in the room of N. B. Acworth, Esq. 


Resolved,—That the Secretary be requested to take steps for Bee age 
the Society’s set of the Asiatic Annual Register. 
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Ata Special General Meeting of the Madras Literary Society and Auzi- 
hary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held at the Society's Rooms at the 
College, on Friday, the \st September, 1843. 


- The Secretary stated that according to the existing rules of the Society 
there should always be twelve members of the Managing Committee, and 
that the present meeting has therefore been convened for the purpose of 
electing a member for the Committee in the room of N. B. Acworth, Esq., 
who has left the Presidency. ° 
* The meeting then proceeded to elect a member from among the sub- 
scribers to the Society, when it was proposed by Walter Elliot, Esq. that 
Lord Arthur Hay be nominated a member of the Committee, which pro- 
position being seconded by Lieutenant Colonel Felix, he was accord- 
ingly elected. 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Fuesduy evening, the 
19th September, 1843. 


Resolved,—That the following letter be addressed to the Secretary to 
Government with reference to the resolution passed at the Meeting of 
the 11th May last. 

To 

G: D. Drury, Esa. 


> Chief Secretary to Government. 
SIR, 


I am requested, by the Committee of Management of the Madras Lit- 
erary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, to bring to 
the notice of Government, that there are at present in the Library at the 
East India House a number of manuscripts in the languages peculiar to 
Southern India, forming part, and the Committee have reason to believe 
the most valuable part, of the collection of the late Colonel Colin Mac- 
kenzie. 

As these manuscripts cannot well be deciphered and translated without 
the assistance of learned Natives, it is obvious that there is little proba- 
bility of their ever being turned to account whilst they remain in England; 
and as their contents may tend to furnish much valuable information elu- 
cidatory of the ancient history, literature, and antiquities of Southern 
India, the Committee are induced to suggest, through the Government, to 
the Honorable the Court of Directors, the advisability of the manuscripts 
in question being transmitted to this country, and the grant of a small 
sum with the view of effecting their translation. 

_ Should the Honorable Court be pleased to accede to this suggestion, 
the Committee will be happy to render all the assistance in their power 
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in procuring eligible persons for the task, and to take part in its superin- 
tendence, and they will engage to publish the translations free of expense 
either in their own Journal, or in that of the Parent Society. 

Should the Honorable Court deem it expedient to transmit only a por- 
tion of the manuscripts in the first instance, the Committee would suggest, 
that the works mentioned in the accompanying list should be selected for 
the purpose. 

LirERary SocIeETY, I have the honor to be, &c. 

College, (Signed) J. MINcHIN, 
23d September, 1843. Secretary M. L. S. §c. 


ne 


Memorandum by Mr. C. P. Brown, on the MSS. in the East India 
House Library.—When I was in England seven years ago, I framed cata- 
logues of the manuscripts lying in the East India House Library. I mean 
those manuscripts which were in the Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil cha- 
racters, which had laid unexamined and uncatalogued, some for twenty, 
others for forty years. As it is now proposed to send a portion of these« 
books to Madras, I have been desired to specify those volumes, which may 
as well be left in Leadenhall Street: we having those works in plenty 
at Madras. 

Accordingly all the collection should be forwarded to Mase: SscePIinE 
the volumes noted in the following Memorandum.* 

All the remaining numbers in the three lists should now be ree 
to Madras for examination. About one half of them are without title- 
pages, and for this reason are left unnamed in the catalogues I drew up. 
On these books being received at Madras, Natives will easily affix the 
proper title-pages: and then we may be able to select a large proportion 
to be immediately returned to London, because superfluous here. 

The selection made in the present pages may enable the Librarians in 
England to retain the volumes here noted: but these will be retained ag 
mere useless curiosities. JI should certainly advise the transmission of 


the entire series to Madras without selection. bs 


And that for an obvious reason, in examining the books it will be 
requisite to arrange them anew, in a more correct catalogue, and for this 
reason it is desirable that the entire collection should be examined simul- 
taneously. 


2d September, 1843. (Signed) C. P. Brown, 


* The Memorandum only specified the numbers not the titles of the books, and has 
therefore heen omitted. 


. 
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-Resolved,—That an opportunity having offered for the purchase of 
“Corps D’Extraits de Chivalerie,” that it be obtained for the Society. » 


Ai a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Friday evening, the 
20th October, 1843. 


) 


Resolved,—That the following Books be purchased for the Society : 


The Banker’s Wife,fby Mrs. Gore. 

Memoirs of the Marquis Pombal. 

Sir E. Seward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck. 

Owen’s Lectures on Invertebrate Animals. 

Milton’s Prose Works. 

Barrow’s Works, octavo edition, London, 1818. 
Buckland’s Reliquie Diluviane. 

Baker’s (Sir R.) Chronicle of the Kings of England. 

Dodd’s Church History, the 5th vol. 

Forbes’ Travels in the Pyrenees and Switzerland. 


Ata Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Interary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Monday evening, the 


20th November, 1843. 
Resolved,—That the following works be ordered out from England 


for the Society. 
A second-hand copy of the Asiatic Annual Register, complete if pro- 


curable. : 
The Life of Lord Sydenham, by Powlett Scrope. 
Dr. Henry’s Memoirs of a Military Life. 
A second-hand copy of Dryden’s Works, by Sir W. Scott. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, by Moxon. 
Lettres de Madame de Sevigny. 
Montaigne’s Essays, the best French edition. 


Masillon, Ouvres de. 
Bossuet, ditto: all published by Didot, in imperial octayo, in double 


columns. 
Champolion, Grammaire Aigvptienne, also by Didot, 
228 
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At .a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
fnd Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Tuesday evening, the 
12th December, 1843. 

Read a letter from Monsieur Garcin de Tassy, dated Paris, 6th May, 
1843—acknowledging the receipt of the Society’s letter of the 8th Octo- 
ber last, and requesting a copy of the 2d volume of the “Arabian Nights,” 
in Hindoostany, printed in Madras. 

Reselved,—That a bound copy of the Arabian Nights in Hindoostany 
be presented to Monsieur de Tassy, in the name of the Society. 


Read a letter from M. Annuntachary Bramin, dated 25th November, 
1843, forwarding a Sanscrit Poem in Telugu characters, composed by 
him in praise of John Goldingham, Esq. 

Resolved,—That the same be acknowledged. 

Mr. Walter Elliot lays on the table Lieutenant Braddock’s Account of 
the Seven Pagodas, the Rev. W. Taylor’s Sixth Report on the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts, and Captain 8. Best’s paper on Rain Gauges. 

Resolyed,—That these papers be sent in circulation to the Committee. 
of Papers. 

[These have been published in No. 30 of the Journal. ] 


On the motion of R. Cole, Esq., it is determined that all the numbers 
of the Society’s Journal, containing papers by Captain Newbold, be for- 
warded to him. 

Resolved, on the motion of the Rey. G. Knox,—The Hortus Malabaricus 
be sent to Dr. Jerdon at Nellore, in compliance with his request. 


Resolved,—The following works be purchased for the Society. 
Colonel Campbell’s Reminiscences of Sports in Ceylon, Ehrenberg on 
the remains of Fossil Infusoria. 
At a Meeting of the Managing Commuttee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Monday evening, the 
22d January, 1844. 


Read the following letters from the Secretary to the Bombay Hesuch 
Royal Asiatic Society, dated 7th September, 1843. 


LBompay Asiatic Societx’s Rooms, 
7th September, 1843. 
Lo 
The Secretary Lnterary Society, 
Madras. 
SiR, 

Under instructions of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, I have 
transmitted for the Library of the Literary Society of Madras to you a 
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lithographed copy, in 2 vols. of the Vandidad, in the Zand language, but 
Gujarathi character, with a Gujarathi translation, paraphrase, and com- 
ment, by Aspandiarji Framji and other learned Dasturs of the Kadmi sect 
of Parsis. Of this work, the Society has had 25 copies lithographed 
at an expense of upwards of 1,000 Rupees, with the object of preserving 
a work now become rare in MS. and of distributing it amongst the prin- 
cipal Libraries in Europe and Asia. I shall be happy to receive an acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of the work. The Society have also directed the 
*zashni, and Vispard, which compose the doctrinal standards of the 
Parsi faith, and the larger liturgy in use among the 2UEOESUNT which 
will be forwarded as soon as ready. 

The MSS. from which these works are copied are in possession of the 
Rev. Dr. John Wilson, late President and at present Honorary Pre- 


sident of the Society. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


(Signed) JoHN G. MALCOLMSON, 
Secretary B. B. &. A. S. 
Resolved,—That the Society’s thanks be communicated through the 
Secretary to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society for the same. 


Read a letter from the Secretary to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, dated 27th December, 1843. 


Bompay AstatTic Socrety’s Rooms, 


27th December, 1843. 
fo 


The Secretary Literary Society, 
Madras. 
SiR, 

With reference to my letter, dated 7th September last, I have the 
honor to inform you that a copy of Izashizi or Yagna, and the Vispard, 
enclosed in the same parcel with the Vandidad, have been this day ship- 
pedon board the Royal Saxon, Captain James Crawford, to your address, 
for presentation to the Literary Society of Madras. The same parcel also 
contains two copies of the late Dr. Forbes’ Paper on the Nature and History 
of Plague in the North Western Provinces of India, from myself, of which 
I have to request the Society’s acceptance of one, and that the other be 
presented to the Medical Society. 

I regret that so much delay should have taken place in the transmission 
of the Vandidad, to the cause of which it is not now requisite to advert. 

T have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) Joun G. MALcOLMson, 
Secretary B. B. R. A. S. 
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Resolved,—That the Society's thanks be conveyed to the Secretary, 
J.&. Malcolmson, Esq., for the same. 


Read a letter from the Secretary to Government, dated Sth January, 
1844, transmitting a copy of a printed Report on the Honorable Company’s 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 


Fort Str. Georce, 3th January, 1848. 


No. 27. . 


The Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
GENTLEMEN, 

tl See I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor in Council to 
Depart- transmit to you copy of a printed Report on the Honorable Com- 
sat pany’s Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, received from the Government 
of Bengal. : 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. F. THoMAs, 
Seeretary to Government. 


Resolved,—That in acknowledging the receipt of this work, the respect- 
ful thanks of the Society be conveyed to the Most Noble the Governor in 
Council for the same. 


The Secretary lays before the Meeting several letters received from the 
Society’s Booksellers, advising the dispatch of Books and Magazines, 


Life, Writings, and Inventions of Dr. Cartwright. 

Barrow’s Life of Sir F. Drake. 

Gally Knight on the early Architecture of Italy. 

Ranke’s History of the Reformation, translated by Miss Austin. 

Treland and its Rulers since 1829. 

English Universities by Huber, translated by Newman. 

Travels of Marco Polo, edited by Marsden, second-hand copy; and 
Brewster's Edinburgh Journal, No. 18, in 1828, containing Lord 
Oxmantown’s Experiments on Specula, or the number containing 
that Paper; and Coddington’s Optics I, Refraction-Reflexion II. 
and Eye and Optical Instruments for Captain Worster. 


(Signed) J. Mincury, 
Secretary M. L. S. &c. 


a 
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At an Annual General Meeting of the Madras Literary Socrety and Aux- 
thary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held at the Society's Rooms, at the Col- 
lege, on Tuesday, the 23d Junuary, 1844. 


The Honorable Sir E. Gambier, President, in the Chair. 


The Secretary submitted to the meeting an abstract statement of the 
funds of the Society for the past year, exhibiting a balance in its favor 
of Rupees 1,100 11 4. 

The following donations having been made to the Society since the 
last annual general meeting, the thanks of the Society were unanimously 
voted to the donors. 


Lieut. Eastwick’s Vocabulary of the Sindi language, by the author. 

Knox’s Giotto and Francesca and other poems, by the Rey. G. Knox. 

Printed Report on the Honorable Company’s Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, 
by the Madras Government. 

A lithographed copy in 2 vols. of the Vandidad, in the Zand language, 
but Guzarathi character, with a Guzarathi translation, paraphrase, and 
comment, by Aspandiarji Framji and other learned Dasturs of the Kadmi 
sect of Parsis, by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Dr. Forbes’ Papers on the Nature and History of the Plague in the 
North West Provinces of India, by J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. 


It was announced to the meeting that the following gentlemen have 
been elected Members of the Society since the last annual general 
meeting. 


: Lieut. Col. P. Montgomerie, c. B. S. D. Birch, Esq. 
Hon’ble H. Chamier, Esq. B. Cunliffe, Esq. 
W. H. Rose, Esq. Captain G. Halpin, 
. W. A. Serle, Esq. T. S. Smyth, Esq. 
Rey. EK. Whitehead, A.M. adic: Boyson, Esq. 


During the last year the Society has lost four Members by death, re- 
tirement, or departure for Europe. 
Read a letter from Captain T. J. Newbold, dated 25th December, 1848, 
forwarding ‘for presentation to the Society a specimen of sulphate of 
-barytes from the Nullamulla Hills. The thanks of the meeting were 
unanimously voted to Captain Newbold for the same, and his valuable 
paper which accompanied it, containing an interesting geographical des- 
cription of the locality from whence the mineral was procured, is referred 
to the Committee with a view to its being published in the next number 
of the Society’s Journal. 
{Published in No, 30.] 
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Mr. Walter Elliot exhibits to the meeting some ancient remains of 
Greek pottery received from Captain Cunningham, 23d N. I. 
{Figured and described in No. 80 of the Journal. ] 


On the motion of J. Minchin, Esq. and seconded by B. Cunliffe, Esq., 
J. U. Ellis, Esq. and M. Lewin, Esq. were duly elected Members of the 
Managing Committee for the ensuing year, in the room of J. B. Norton, 
Esq. and Lieut. Col. Felix, who have retired, and the following gentle- 


men were unanimously re-elected Members of the Committee. 
€ 


Captain 8. Best, Walter Elliot, Esq. 

R. W. Chatfield, Esq. Lord Arthur Hay, 

R. Cole, Esq. Rey. G. Knox, 

J. Dent, Esq. J. C. Morris, Esq., and 


Captain W, K. Worster. 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auaxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Wednesday Ys the 
21st February, 1844. 


The Secretary lays before the meeting two letters received from the 
Society’s Booksellers. 

Resolved,—That a Sub-Committee be appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
J.C. Morris, Walter Elliot, and R. Cole, for determining on the papers 
to be published in the Society’s Journal, and for forwarding the publica- 
tion of the same. 

The Secretary having brought to the notice of the meeting, that the 
expense in forwarding by post to Captain Newbold the Inscriptions be- 
longing to him would be considerable ; 

It is resolved,—That the Chief Secretary to Government be requested to 
frank the parcels containing the Inscriptions for transmission to Captain 
Newbold. 

Read the following letter from the Rev. W. Taylor, dated 19th Febru-- 
ary, 1844. 


To 


e 


The Secretary Madras Interary Society. 
Se. Sc. Sc. 
SIR, 


I have the honor to forward by desire of Rev. H. Gundert of Telli- 
cherry, a Lithographic copy of his Digest of the Kerala Ulpatti, a well 
known historical work in the Malayalam language, for the acceptance of 
the Madras Literary Society. An extract from his letter to me of 8th 


or 
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August, 1843, accompanies an explanation, and I shall be happy to trans- 
mit copy of his somewhat fuller analysis of the work, should such’be 
deemed desirable. 


MADRAS, I have the honor to be, &c. 
Pursewaukum, é (Signed) W. TAytor, 
February 19th, 1844. Missionary. 


EXTRACT. 


“The ground on which I take this freedom is your having laid me 
under real obligations in your reports of the Mackenzie MSS. which 
first led me to search for Malayalam historical manuscripts. I obtained 
in the course of these four years above a dozen of such, and tried to res- 
tore the original text, at least in those parts which merited the attention 
ofan European—much that is not original, deserved in my opinion to be 
preservedin brackets, either for the elucidation of portions treated too 
briefly, or in order to make the manuscript, by variety of style, more in- 
teresting to the student of the language. ‘The result has been this little 
compilation. 

“(Signed) H. GuNDERT.” 

Resolyed,—That in communicating the thanks of the Society to the 
Rev. H. Gundert for the same, he be informed that the pores would feel 
much obliged to him for his analysis of the work. 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Friday evening, the 
22d March, 1844. 

Read the following letter from the Rev. W. Taylor, dated 22d Febru- 
ary, 1844, transmitting at the suggestion and request of Walter Elliot, 
Esq., a paper on some Malayalam inscriptions by the Rey. H. Gundert. 
To 

The Secretary Madras Literary Society. 
§ ec. §e. Se. 
SIR, 3 

At the suggestion and request of Walter Elliot, Esq., I have the honor 
to transmit to you the accompanying paper on some Malayalam antiqui- 
ties by the Rev. H. Gundert of Tellicherry, received by me from him 
last month, with his letter to me dated 2d ultimo, giving me permis- 
sion to make the present use of the paper, if I thought proper, after it. 
had been seen by Mr. Hlliot. 
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I allow a few pencilled notes of mine to remain in the margin. I had 
onc@'intended to found on them a few written annotations, but on con- 
sidering that they would not lead to any important conclusion, I prefer 
allowing the Editor of the forthcoming Journal to make use of theni, if 


he may think proper to do so. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


PURSEWAUKUM, 2 (Signed) W. TayLor, 
February 22d, 1844. $ Missionary. 
© 
Resolyed,— That it be referred to the Sub-Committee of Papers. € 


[Printed in No. 30 of the Journal. ] 
Read the following letter from Captain T. J. Newbold, dated Kurnool, 


24th February, 1844. 
Kurnool, February 24th, 1844. 


My DEAR Mr. MINCHIN, 

I should be very much obliged if you could allow me the use for a 
few days of the following books from the Library at the College, viz. 
DeLambre’s Histoire del’ Astronomie Ancienne, Asiatic Researches, Vols. 
II. and IX. 

If they can be spared, please tell Mr. Bantleman to send them to 
Griffiths, who will forward them to me by cooly—they shall be returned 
by the same cooly—I only require to make a reference. 

I sent the Madras Society lately a specimen of some interesting Fora- 
minifera found in the chert and jasper of the diamond limestone, which I 
trust has been received and placed with the rest of the specimens in your 
museum. I have sent specimens to my friend Col. Sykes, and to Lons- 
dale, late Secretary Geological Society, to beexamined. The Madras So- 
ciety shall have the result as soon as communicated, 

Has the Society come to any determination anent the Mackenzie 
MSS. in the Library at the East India House ? 

I presume there is no hope of a Museum of Economic Geology being 


formed at Madras. 
(Signed) T. J. NEwBOLD. 


Read the following letter from the Secretary to Government, dated 2d 
March, 1844. 


No. 212. 
To 
The Managing Committee of the Madras Interary Socvety 
and Auxihary of the Royal Asiatic Soctety. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Public Dept. IT am directed by the Most Noble the Governor in Council 
to draw your attention to the communications from this Department, of 
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2 Revere, the dates noted in the margin, and to request that you 
. 0. 952. . . e . ee eat 
23d d March, 1843. will supply the information therein solicited, and furnsh 

264 the specimens of the porcelain clay, and of the deposit 


es. fossils required by the Government of India. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
Fort St. GEORGE, (Signed) J. F. THOMAS, 
2d March, 1844. t Secretary to Government. 


Resolved,—That the Sub-Committee be requested to prepare a eeport 
for submission to Government. 

Read a letter from R. W. Chatfield, Esq., dated 15th March, 1844. 
Stating that he has been nominated to a situation in the Mofussil, and 


regrets therefore the necessity of being obliged to resign his post as a 
Member of the Committee. 


Resolved,—That the following works be ordered out from England for 
the Society. 


Professor Forbes’ Work on Glaciers. 

The Linnean Translations; and to make inquiries for a set of the early 
volumes. 

That with reference to the Resolution of the 21st February last, the 
British Critic be again ordered. 

Proposed by J. Dent, Esq., and seconded by the Rev. G. Knox. 

That no order or standing Rule of the Committee be rescinded or 
altered without a month’s previous notice. 

Two letters received from the Society’s Booksellers, dated 30th and 31st 
January, 1844, are also laid before the Meeting. 

Read a letter from John Sullivan, Esq., dated 2d February, 1844, stat- 
ing that he had taken steps for replacing thé missing volumes of Buffon 
and Montesquieu. 

Proposed that Messrs. Morris, Knox, and Worster, be formed into a 


Sub-Committee for the purpose of improving the circulation of the peri- 
odical publications. 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Monday evening, the 
22d April, 1844. 


Read the following letter from the Secretary to Government, dated 


30th March, 1844. , 
23 
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The Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society and 
Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Y In acknowledging the receipt of your Secretary’s com- 
Eee munication on the subject of the formation of a Museum of 
Nov., 1813. Economic Geology at this Presidency, I am desired to inform 
you, fnat the Government have resolved to submit the proposition for the 

consideration of the Honorable the Court of Directors, 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


Fort St. GEORGE, (Signed) J. F. Tuomas, 
30th March, 1844. Secretary to Government. 


The Secretary lays before the Meeting a letter from the Society’s Book- 
sellers, dated 29th February, 1844. 


Resolved,—That the following works be purchased for the Society in 
order to complete the Society’s copies. 
The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, from 
May, 1842. 
Asiatic Researches, Volume 16th, and those published after the 18th. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, several odd Numbers. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 


from No. 14. 

Resolved,—That the Atheneum, Literary Gazette, and Examiner, be 
kept only three days by each Member of the Committee. 

Mr. Walter Ellict in the name and at the desire cf Lord Arthur Hay, 
lays on the Table a Copy of Wilson’s and Buonoparte’s Illustrations of 
American Ornithology, in Folio, with coloured plates. By Captain 
Thomas Brown. f 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the Society be presented to Lord Arthur 
Hay, for his munificent gift. 
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At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Socvety 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Saturday evening, 
the 8th June, 1844. 


Read the following communication from the Secretary to Government 
in reply to the application of the Society of the 23d September last. 


Pustic DEPaRTMENT. No. 6, of 1844. 

No. 438. Our Governor in Council at Fort St. George. 

Extract from the Mi 1. We now reply to your letter in this de- 
nutes of Consultation, da- partment, dated the 12th October, No. 22, of 
ee ers 1843, para. 2, in which you have forwarded a 

Ordered that a copy of ae ice 
this dispatch be furnished COMmunication from the Madras Literary So- 
to the Committee of the ciety and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Madras Literary Society of London, suggesting the transmission to that 
and Auniliary of the Roy- Presidency of a number of manuscripts in the 
al Asiatic Society in Lon- languages of Southern India, now in our Li- 
ek ee. er brary, and believed to form the most valuable 
Secretary's letter of the 23d é : Ln . 
September, 1843. part of the collection of the late Colonel Colin 

Mackenzie, for the purpose of having transla- 
tions of the most interesting of them effected, under the supervision of 
the Society, and published, either in their own Journal, or in that of the 
Parent Society. 

2. The Society is in error in supposing that the manuscripts in ques- 
tion, ever formed part of the Mackenzie collection. Such of the manu- 
scripts, collected by Colonel Mackenzie, as were original statements, and 
reports, were sent from Calcutta to Madras, many years ago; such manu- 
scripts as belonged to the literature of the Deckhin were catalogued, and 
described by Professor Wilson, with the assistance of the Natives on 
Colonel Mackenzie’s establishment, and are in our Library, but they are 
not the books intended. The manuscripts, to which the application re- 
fers, are those which were partly catalogued by Mr. C. P. Brown, of the 
Madras Civil Service, when in England, as stated by him in the note, 
accompanying the letter from the Secretary to the Literary Society of 
Madras, and were collected chiefly by the late Dr. Leyden, whose Oriental 
Manuscripts were purchased by the Company. They are written in the 
languages and characters, current in the South of India, and have been 
only imperfectly catalogued, many of them being ill written, in bad 
condition, and not easily decyphered, even by European Scholars, ac- 
quainted with the languages in which they are composed. 

3. As also proficiency in the Tamil, Canarese, and Telugu languages, 
is not common in this country; and manuscripts in those languages rarely 
find readers, if there be any thing of value in the works, it will be dis- 
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covered only at Madras, where Native assistants are to be had. We 
therefore accede to the application of the Society, and shall transmit the 
entire collection, on condition, that should any descriptive account or 
translations of them be prepared, copies of such descriptions or transla- 
tions be sent for our Library. 
Weare, &c. 
Lonvoy, (Signed) Joun Corron, 

Sth March, 1844. f JOHN SHEPHERD, &c. &c. 

i (True copy-and extract.) fe 
(Signed) J. F. Tuomas, 
Secretary to Government. 


Read a letter from Messrs. Wm. H. Allen and Co., dated 6th April, 
1844, advising the despatch of a case of books per Mellish. 


Resolved, with reference to the mistake of the Booksellers in sending 
out the original large work of Ehrenberg instead of the smaller English 
edition ordered; and observing that the letter of 12th December, 1843, 
does not specify the Committee’s order with sufficient clearness—That, 
hereafter the Meetings of Committee be fixed at an earlier date than at 
present, so as to allow of all drafts being circulated and passed by the 
Members before despatch. 

Read the following letter from Captain JT. J. Newbold, dated 19th 
May, 1844. 


To 
Lhe Secreiary M. B. Royal Asiatic Society. 
SIR, 

I have the honor to request you will have the goodness to return my 
best thanks to the Society fur permitting me the use of the books named 
in your letter of the 2d ultimo, now under acknowledgment; and also 
for the 24 Nos. of the Society’s Journal, which Iconclude are for Mr, 
Garcin de Tassy ; and which if I do not hear from you otherwise, regard- 
ing their disposal, J shall forward to him. 

I have also to express to the Society the gratification and pride I have 
experienced in receiving its thanks and approbation, as expressed in your 
letters of the 25th August, 1843, and 27th February, 1844. 

I have the honor to forward for presentation to the Museum, specimen 
of jasper and chert imbedding foraminifera, and also two small speci- 
mens of coal from Kotah, about 10 miles up the Panheeta river above its 
confluence with the Godavery. It occurs as a vein in the argillaceous 
limestone associated with the sandstone dipping at a low angle to the . 
N. Ei. It is curious as being the only specimen of a coal yein in this part 
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of India occurring in limestone—eighty-five miles N. W. of this locality, 
anthracite occurs, in the sandstone of Duntumnapilly, in a bed 200 feet 
long and with a maximum breadth of 8 feet. 

‘The present specimen though lamellar in structure, I find to be clearly 
distinguished from anthracite by inferiority in specific gravity, greater soft- 
ness, absence of all metallic lustre, and containing bitumen. 

It is distinguished from lignite by not presenting traces of vegetable, 
fibre, or organic structure; its emitting a coal-like (instead ofa pitch-like) 
sdour when burnt. Its structure is lamellar; fracture slaty; tough; hard- 
ness between | and 2, Mohs; opaque; lustre dull; colour grayish black 
and brownish black; touch rather meagre; odour slightly bituminous ; 
streak brownish black; specific gravity from 1. 154 to eeG0: 

It contains 49 per cent. of volatile matter (Derbyshire Cannel coal con- 
tains 47); the residue I found chiefly carbon, silica, iron, and a little 
carbonate of lime derived doubtless from its matrix. 

It burns briskly with considerable flame and smoke and coal-like odour, 
leaving a softish gray ash. 

It is evidently neither an anthracite nor a lignite, and may be classed 

s “slate-coal.” 

Dr. Walker of the Nizam’s Service, has the merit of discovering its site, 

and to him I am indebted for the specimens I examined. 


KuURNOOL, I have the honor to be, &c. 
May 19th, 1844. (Signed) T. J. NEWBOLD. 


Resolved,—That the thanks of the Society be given to Captain Newbold 
for the above. 

Read a letter from the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
stating that the Society can furnish Vols. 16, 19, and 20 of its transactions, 
and Nos. 25 and 26 of its Journal, for Rupees 34, the earlier numbers of 
the latter being out of print are not procurable. Recorded. 


Resolyed,—That the following works be ordered out from England for 


the Society. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs, £2-10. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, £2-10. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, £3-13-6. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Architecture, fasae 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Resolved,—That the Booksellers be requested to ascertain and report at 
what cost the Society’s set of the Philosophical transactions can be com- 
pleted—they now possess from 1818 to 1839, the first part of 1821 is 
wanting. 
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Likewise that they be requested to endeavour to dispose of the copy of 
Ehrenberg’s Infusioria, despatched by the Afellish, which was ordered by 
neta instead of Prichard’s Account of Ehrenberg’s Discoveries, and 
which, in the event of the other being sold, they would desire to have sent 
out. 


Resolved,—That Mr. Bantleman be authorized to bid at Miller’s sale of 
Books, on Monday next, for lot No. 10 as far as ten Rupees, and lot 27 
(Eusebii Opera) as far as fifteen or twenty Rupees. 


Mr. Walter Elliot laid a letter from Mr. Pharoah before the Committee, 


complaining that the publication of the Journal had been given to another 
Press; and stated that he had informed Mr. Pharoah in reply, that the 
Committee having invited tenders for the publication from the principal 
presses, including Mr. Pharoah’s, had accepted the lowest. 

Mr. Walter Elliot read a letter from Mr. It. Clarke forwarded by Cap- 
tain Newbold, in which he says that no communication had been received 
by the Royal Asiatic Society on the subject of the Mackenzie MSS. Cap- 
tain Newbold proposes that an application should be made for those in 
the Southern dialects to be sent out to the Madras branch for examina- 
tion and translation. 

Ordered to be discussed at the next meeting. 


Ata Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Saturday evening, 
the 6th July, 1844. 


Read a letter from Messrs. Wm. H. Allen and Co., dated 13th April, 
1844, advising the despatch of books per Samarang. 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to Government, dated 
11th June, 1844. g 
To 

The Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society and 

Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Sir, ; 

Public Dept. I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor in Council, 
to transmit to you the accompanying copy of the Madras Meteorological 
Observations recently published at this Presidency. 
Fort Sr. GEorGE, ? I have the honor to be, &c. 


11th June, 1844. 9 (Signed) J. F. Tuomas, 
Secretary to Government. 


Resolved,—That the thanks of the-Society be offered for the same. 


@ 
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Read the following letter from Captain T. J. Newbold, dated Kurnool, 
15th June, 1844. Presenting to the Society specimens of a recent fresh 
water fossil deposit from the vicinity of Hungabunda, Kurnool territory, 
and also a few from a somewhat similar deposit near the Mudaletty tem- 
ple on its southern border, with the Banganpillay jaghire. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the Society be conveyed to Captain 
Newbold, for the above specimens. 


Read the following letter from the Secretary of the Mathematico-phy- 
sical Class ofthe Royal Academy of Bavaria, dated Freyberg, 15th March, 
1844, 


Academia Lnterarum et Scientiarum regia Monacensis ad Academiam 
quae dicitur. “ Literary and Philosophical Society of Madras.” 

Cum academia nostra non solim suis ipsa viribus, quantum fieri potest, 
solidae doctrine terminos promovere, sed etiam ea omhia accurate cog- 
noscere, et in usus suos convertere studeat, que ab atiis academiis in 
diversis litterarum et scientiarum provinciis inveniuntur, aut jam inventa 
excoluntur et ornantur, in conventu suo decrevit, ut numerus exterarum 
academiarum, quibuscum talem studiorum communionem jam inivimus 
accessione earum augeatur, ex quarum consortio fructus, qui e tali socie- 
tate nasci solent, largiores et optabiliores expectare potest. 

Itaque academiam vestram quae in saluberrimo litteras et scientias 
promovendi studio insignem locum obtinet, ad hanc societatem nobiseum 
in eundam invitamus. Quod si gratum fuisse audiverimus, mittentur 
ad eam, ex libris academia nostra editis, omnes illi, quos ei gratas fore 
cognoverimus: simulque omnes qui in posterum edentur, petimusque, 
ut item nobis academia vestra praestare velit in libris qui ab ipsa publi- 
cati sunt, aut in posterum publicantur. 

Libri nobis destinati commodissime ad academiam nostram pervenient, 
si per librarios mittentur, quorum nomen his litteris subjunximus. 


VALETE, 

Monachium, 15 Marti, 1844. \ 

Freyberg. 
SIR, 

I have the honor of adding to the letter above of the President of 
the Royal Bavarian Academy, that being charged with the foreign cor- 
respondence, I should be exceedingly gratified by receiving a detailed 
instruction how a regular correspondence between the Madras Society 
and our Academy is to be conducted. Letters may perhaps be sent on 
the most convenient way overland, directing them to the British Consul 
at Trieste. Communications of a greater extent will find their expedition 
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at London, if directed to Mr. W. Pamplin, Junior, Queen Street, Soho 9; 
thig person being the Academy’s Commissioner for Great Britain, and rea- 
dy also to take under his care the parcels which are destined for your 
Society. Being favored with your kind reply, I shall direct to you the 
Almanac of our Academy, from which you may choose those of our pub- 
lications which you find convenient. On the other side we shall be ex- 
ceedingly happy to receive a complete set of your publication. 

Allow me to express that I expect to derive much instruction and 
enjoynient from such a mutual intercourse with your illustrious Societys 
and that I shall be happy to be serviceable to it. 


Believe me, with high respect, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) D. V. Marrivs, 
Mvnicu, ) Secretary of the Mathematico-physical Class 
14th March, 1844. § of the Royal Academy of Bavaria. 


¢€ 


Read a letter from the Secretary to Government, dated 29th June, 1844. 


To 
The Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society and . 
Ausiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Public I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor in Council, 
Benet to transmit to you the accompanying copy of the 6th volume 
of the Madras Astronomical Observations, recently published 


at this Presidency. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


Fort St. GEORGE, (Signed) J. F. THomaAs, 
29th June, 1844. . Secretary to Government. 
Resolved,—That the thanks of the Society be returned for the same. 


Read a letter from J. Western, Esq., dated 22d June, 1844, forwarding 
a list of new works, and complaining of a paucity of books of light read- 
ing in circulation, which was taken into consideration. 

Mr. Elliot having brought to the notice of the Committee, that the wall 
concealing the inscription in the Varaha Swami Temple at the Seven Pa- 
godas, mentioned by Dr. Babington in the Transactions of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Vol. II. p. 263; and for removing which the Pujaris formerly ask- 
ed an exorbitant sum, might now be taken down and rebuilt for 30 Rupees. 


Resolved,—That this sum be raised by a subscription of 3 Rupees each 
by the Members of the Committee, for the purpose of laying open and copy- 
ing the inscription. 
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e =) 
With reference to the subject brought forward at the last meeting on 
Captain Newbold’s letter, forwarding a communication from Mr. Richard 
Clarke, Secretary Royal Asiatic Society, regarding the Mackenzie MSS. 


Resolved,—That the Secretary be requested;to address the Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on the subject of the Mackenzie MSS. 


Ata Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary’ Society 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on Tuesday evening, 
the 13th August, 1844. ’ 


The Secretary lays before the Meeting the following letter drawn up 
by the Rev. G. Knox, in reply to the President of the Munich Academy. 


Societas Literarum et Scientiarum Madrasensis, ad Academiam Litera- 
rum et Scientiarum Monacensem, 

Libentissime legimus literas vestras ex quibus facile intelleximus quam 
acri ac strenuo animo societas vestra in scientiz pervestigatione atque in 
omni varietate literarum versata sit. Quapropter nobis gratissimum fe- 
cistis quod et societatem nostram in adjutorum yestrum numerum coop- 
tare decreveristis. 

Veremur tamen ut quam minime existimationi vestre satisfacere possi- 
mus; neque nobis in estu rerum publicarum assidue laborantibus fructus 
otii datus est ad bonas artes promovendas inter nosque recolendas. 

Paucis tamen pro viribus operam dedimus que ad annales, que ad literas, 
que ad mores, que denique ad regiones Indorum spectant; hee omnia 
in Diarium nostrum conferre solemus. 

Vobis igitur hujus Diarii exemplar, quam aesatuniesiman per librarios 
vestros transmittere curavimus; hoc munussulum, pignus benevolentia, 
officiorum mutuorum primitias esse volumus. 

Quodsi e ceetu literatorum vestrim sint quirerum Orientalium studiosi, 
in his rebus explicandis auxilio indigeant, quod nobis in his Orientis par- 
tibus commorantibus, presto afferendum sit, nihil gratius facere nobis po- 
terunt, quam ut studia hec cum nobis communicent. Itaque ut faciant 
etiam atque etiam rogamus. 

VALETE. Mapras. 

Read the following letter from H: Piddington, Esq., Sub-Secretary of 
the Asiatic Society, dated 12th July, 1844—forwarding a Bill of Lading 
for a parcel of books transmitted to the Society per Steamer. Recorded. 


Resolved,—That the following works be ordered out from England for 


the Society :—~ 
The Public and ee Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, by Horace 
Twiss, Esq. 
24 
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Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery and Research in the Southern and 
Antarctic Seas, by Captain Sir James Ross. 

Life of the late Lord Hill, by the Rev: Edward Sidney. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England. 

History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, from the German of 
Lappenberg, by B. Thorpe Murray. 

Histcry of Painting in Italy, from the German of Kugler—Kdited by 
Eastlake. 

Brummell’s Memoirs. 

Churchill’s Poms, by Tooke Pickering. 

Adair’s Memoirs of the Court of Vienna. 

Biographical Dictionary of the Society of Useful Knowledge. 

Sir C. Bell’s Anatomy of Expression. 

Lady Willoughby’s Diary. 

Western Barbary, by J. H. Drummond Hay. 

Seventh Report of the Massachussett’s Board of Education, b, H, 
Mann. 

The Young Student, by Mad. Guizot. 

Siborne’s Battle of Waterloo. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, a good second-hand copy. 

The Calcutta Review, to be procured from Bengal. 


Resolved,—That a Circular embodying the four first pages of the So- © 
ciety’s Catalogue be printed, inviting gentlemen to become Members is 
the Society. 


Mr. Thorpe’s account for printing the 30th Number of the Society's g 
Journal is laid on the table. 


Resolved,—That Mr. Bantleman be requested to take steps for collect- 
ing the subscriptions on account of the Society’s Journal. 


Mr. Walter Elliot reads the following extract of a letter from Captain 
T. J. Newbold, requesting the aid of any Member of the Committee 
in preparing a magnified drawing of the fossil foraminifera. + | 

“That the subject of Indian Geology is gaining ground is evident. A 
few days ago, I received a letter from General Fraser, enclosing me some 
queries from General Briggs, viséd, by De la Beche and Phillips, regard- 
ing the existence of boulders in 8. India, which I have answered to 
the best of my ability. The supposed boulders in the vicinity of Hydera- 
bad and Puttuncherroo, (mentioned by Brongniart on the authority of De 
Luc, I think,) I examined particularly several years ago, and found them * 
of granite, similar to the granite on which they reposed, and therefore not 
boulders in the geological sense of the term, Their rolled appearance is 
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owing to a process of concentric exfoliation, I have deseribed elsewhere. 
True erratic boulders, like those I have seen in the North of England, 
Ihave never met within India, and looked for them in vain on the shores 
of the Red Sea, Mediterranean, in Egypt, and Arabia Petreea. Their ab- 
sence in these regions, tropical and sub-tropical, tends to corroborate 
the theory of floating ice-bergs, having been mainly instrumental in 
the transport of the vast masses of debris, and vast erratic blocks we see 
m the northern parts of Europe. It is well known that the usuar course 
taken by ice-bergs from the confines of the Polar circles of eternal conge- 
lation is towards the temperate latitudes, and that they dissolve and dis- 
charge their burthen of earthy and rocky debris, long béfore they can ar- 
rive at the hot regions of the equator. Hence this comparative rarity of 
the boulder formation in warm countries. Passing south of the equator, 
we again find the boulder formation, in the cold regions of Chili and Pa- 
tagonia. We may find drift pebbles, here and there resting on rocks of 
a different description in S. India, but as far as my observation ex- 
» tends, true boulder beds, similar to those of N. Europe and the more 
southerly latitudes of America, do not exist either here or in those parts of 
Egypt and Arabia, which I have visited. However as the observations of 
a single individual are not to be supposed as sufficient to disprove 
the possibility ef such formations existing in S. India, and in order 
to earry out General Briggs’ wishes to the utmost, I have enclosed 
the copy of his queries and remarks for submission to our Physical Com- 
mittee, or the Society at large, requesting that they would have the kind- 
ness to communicate any information in their power on this interesting 
subject, either directly to General Briggs, General Fraser, or to myself: 
Would you kindly submit them through the usual channel for the remarks 
of the Committee. 


“Mr. Piddington, I perceive, No.61 of the Bengal Journal Proceedings 
Asiatic Society, January, 1844, p. 6, has at once pronounced the organic 
bodies in the diamond limestone interstratified cherts nummulites. I ven- 
tured only so far as to class them among Foraminifera, and this stall with 
hesitation. I sent a specimen up to General Fraser requesting he would 
apply his powerful microscope to the elucidation of their structure. The 
enclosed drawing is the result. It will be seen that the convolute cavity, 
divided into cells spirally arranged of the nummulite is by no means clear- 
ly shown. Perhaps the septa dividing the cells may be more distinct in 
the specimens I have forwarded to the Society and to yourself. Would 
you kindly submit them with the drawing to the Society, or the Committee, 
with the request that any Member possessing a good microscope will ex- 
amine and give a faithful drawing of the interior structure of the best de-, 
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fined of these curious bodies. He will find the interior structure of the 
nummulite described in Sowerby’s Mineral Conchology in the Library.* 


Oriental Club, London, 26th March, 1844. 
My Dear FRASER, 


It is many, many years since we met, but it is unlikely that you should 
have either so entirely lost sight of me, that all recollection of me or of my 
career Should have entirely escaped you. 

The subject of the accompanying Memorandum, of which I send you 
« few copies, has excited considerable interest in this quarter of the 
world. Wherever boulders have been found in Europe, they have been 
considered as productions foreign to the localities where they now exist; 
and they are by some believed to have been brought to their present situ- 
ation by ice-bergs, while the land was still submerged below the ocean; 
while others ascribe them to the ordinary consequence of rolled masses of 
rock hurried along by the force of aqueous currents. The glacial theory 
has in Europe many converts; but such a theory, to which I among others 
do not yield my assent, must be shaken if we should find that the bould- 
ers in India present the same peculiarities as those of Europe, namely, 
as to shape and difference of geological structure from any very contigu- 
ous rocks or hills. 

General Morrison, with whom I was speaking on this subject three nights 
ago, conceives the boulders to be mere detached or fallen pieces of conti- 
guous hills, which have assumed their present shapes from the effects 
of climate. To adopt this opinion, we must first have proof of the con- 
struction of the boulders, and any contiguous rocks being identical (and of 
which specimens alone can show) ; and also it must be demonstrated that 
the elements acting on sharp masses will have the effect of rendering them 
round (as if they had been submitted to rotatory attrition.) I have no 
theory on the subject, but we want well attested facts from eye-witnses- 
es, with their opinions if they choose to give them, to enable geologists in 
Europe to come to some more satisfactory conclusion than has, I think, 
yet been arrived at. ; 

I am not aware whether among your other scientific pursuits, you have 
included geology as one of them; but this I feel certain that whenever 


* These when examined under a very powerful microscope by a member of the Com- 
raittee (Captain Worster) proved to be nothing more than minute spherical bodies com- 
posed of concentric lamellar coats formed round a nucleusin the centre. Several speci- 
mens of the chert were ground down, so as to give sections of them in every possible 
direction, and they uniformly presented the same series of four or five concentric rings, 
without any appearance of organic structure whatever. Drawings of these were for- 
warded to Captain Newbold. 
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the promotion of science is concerned, in whatever shape you as a disviple 
of the school will be willing to lend your aid in the attainment and 
diffusion of knowledge. My relative, John Bird, nowin Council at Mad- 
ras, or Mr. Malcolmson, of the house of Forbes and Co., of Bombay, will 
receive and forward to me any little box or boxes of specimens, according 
to the Memorandum which you may be able to make up for me. 
lam, &c. 
a (Signed) Joun Brices. 


Memorandum drawn up by Major General Briggs, and submitted for 
approval to Sir H. De la Beche, F. R. S. and F. G.S., smd John Phillips, 
Esq., F. R. S. and F. G.S., Professor of Geology in the Royal Institu- 
tion of London and University of Dublin.: 


BOULDERS IN THE PENINSULA OF INDIA. 


The occurrence in various parts of the globe of large rounded isolated 
blocks of rock, denominated boulders, has excited much interest, and has 
' given rise to more than one theory among geologists as to the cause 
of their form, and their actual position. 

These boulders exist in several localities in the Peninsula of India, either 
lying singly or in heaps, and are often found superposed one on ano- 
ther, without the intervention of any medium of connexion. Again, 
they are discovered cropping out from underneath the surface, and are not 
unfrequently met with (in digging for wells) several feet below the earth, 
but in all cases detached from any other rock. 

They are to be seen at Puttencheroo, a town a few miles north of Hyde- 
“rabad; at the latter place they abound in great quantities for several 
miles around that city; again at Muktul, on the road to the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, wherein they are also found; and they may be traced through seve- 
ral places in Mysore, especially at Bangalore and its. vicinity. 

Every information regarding the existence of these boulders, whether 
as to their size, their form, their geological structure, their situation, 
and their vicinity to any hills of similar structure, is of great interest. 
Hand specimens of the boulders and of the adjacent rocks, each marked 
separately, are desirable, and any geological description of the locality 
would be valuable; but as the latter desideratum can only be furnished 
by a competent geologist, it is neither to be expected, nor is it essential. 

The specimens should be about two inches cube, which, with the requir- 
ed information might be packed in a small flat box, and sent to the Pre- 
sidency by an early opportunity. 

The date and place, with the name of the contributor of the informa- 
tion, are important to guarantee authenticity. 
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Resolved, —That Members of the Society who may be able and willing 
to communicate information on these points, be requested to forward it 
to the Secretary. 

The Rey. G. Knox proposes that a Sub-Committee be nominated to 
see that Rule XIII. be duly carried out. 

Mr. Knox offers himself to undertake this task. 


.- 


At a Special General Meeting of the Madras Literary Society and Auzth- 
ary of the Royal Asiatic Society, heid at the Society’ s Rooms, at the Col- 
lege, on Thur sday, the 3d October, 1844. 


The Secretary read the following letter from C. P. Brown, Esq., dated - 
28th September, 1844. 

My Dear MR. MINCHIN, 

You may remember that about three years ago, I prepared a list of the 
Manuscripts in the Literary Society Library. The books now received 
from Government, form part of the same collection: and I would sug- 
gest that both parts should be deposited together in the College Library, 
the whole being Government property. If you think there is no objec- 
tion to this, I will make the arrangement, with a view to framing one 
complete list. Otherwise we shall occasionally find one volume of a 
book in one Library, and a second in another. 

Your’s very sincerely, 
28th September, 1844. (Signed) C. P. Brown. 


The Secretary then stated that the object for convening the present 
Meeting was to elect a Member for the Managing Committee in the 
room of R. W. Chatfield, Esy., who has left the Presidency. 

It was then proposed by Walter Elliot, Esq., and seconded by the Rev- 
G. Knox. 

That J. Ouchterlony, Esq. be elected a Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee—carried unanimously. 


The Meeting then adopted the following propositions :— 


Proposed by Walter Elliot, Esq., and seconded by J. Shaw, Esq. 

That it be referred to the Committee to report on the best mode for 
new modelling the system of circulating the Periodicals amongst the 
Subscribers—carried unanimously. 

Proposed by W. A. Serle, Esq., and seconded by T.S. Smyth, Esq., 
and the Rev. G. Knox. 

That the President and Vice Presidents be considered as ex-officio 
Members of the Committee—carried unanimously. 


~— a 
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Proposed by J. Shaw, Esq., that three numbers of the Atheneum and 
Literary Gazette be ordered; but on the suggestion of Sir E. Gambier, 
this motion was withdrawn; Dr. Shaw requesting that itmight be taken 
into consideration by the Committee. 

Proposed by T. S. Smyth, Esq., and seconded by Captain Cramer. 

That it be referred to the Committee to consider whether the propor- 
tion of modern Novels by the less established authors might not, be ad- 


© . ; : 
vantageously. reduced—carried unanimously. 


Proposed by Walter Elliot, Esq., and seconded by G. Harding, Esq., 
and W. A. Serle, Esq- 9 

That special Meetings shail only be summoned by order of the Presi- 
dent, either by request of the Committee of Management, communica- 
ted through the Secretary, or by a written requisition of not less than ten 
Subscribers ; that the object or objects for which such Meeting is called, be 
specified in the notice, and that the business of the Meeting be strict- 
ly confined thereto—carried unanimously. 


The business of the Meeting being concluded, the thanks of the Meeting 
were unanimously voted to the Honorable the epee 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary So- 
ciety and Auaxthary of the Royal Asvatic Society, held on Monduy even- 
ing, the 21st October, 1844. 


Read the following letter from Mr. G. De Tassy, dated Paris, 9th Au- 
gust, 1844. 


MONSIEUR, 9 Avril, 1844. 


3 

J’ai eu Phonneur de recevoir, votre lettre du 20 Fevrier passé et je vous 
remercie et vous prie de faire agréer, a la Societé Litteraire a Mad- 
ras, Mes remerciments empressés pour les 2 volumes de Mille et une 
nuits en Hindostani qu’elle a bien voulu m’accorder. 

J’ai ’hortneur de remercier aussi d’une maniere particuliere, Mr. Walter 
Elliot, pour les trois exemplaires qu’il veut bien m’envoyer en m’autorisant 
d’en faire cadeau a mes amis amateurs dela litterature Hindostani Je me 
propose d’en offrir un exemplaire de sa part a I’ institut Royal de France, 
et de reserver les deux autres pour des particuliers. 

_ Je dois vous dire du reste que je n’at pas encore regu, cet envoi, et que 
je n’en ai aucune nouvelle; je me flatte néanmoins qu’ il ne sera pas perdu. 

Je prends la liberté de vous prier, instamment, de me procurer le Cata- 
logue Inthographé des manuscrits Persans et Hindostants dela Bibliotheque 
de la Socicté htteratre de Madras (Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.) 
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Ii est impossible de la procurer en Europe, et il est pour moi de plus 
grand interet de la posséder. 

Je desirerais bien avoir aussi un petit volume imprimé a Madras, en 
1837, et intitulé; a Digest of the different castes of India with an account of 
them by C. V. Ramasawmie. 

Je vous prie déxcuser mon indiscrétion, et d’agréer l’assurance du par- 
fait deyouement avec le quel j’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur, 

53 Rue St. André Desarts, Votre trés humble serviteur, 

Paris. 5 (Signé) Garcin De Tassy. 

Resolved,—Thet the books required by Mr. G. De Tassy, be procured 
and forwarded to him; but the Committee are not aware of the existence 
of the Catalogue referred to. 

Read a letter from Messrs. Wm. H. Allen and Co., dated London, 2d 
August, 1844—acknowledging the receipt of the first of a set of bills for 
£ 100, and advising the despatch of the July and August Hagia 8 per 
Steamer, through Messrs. Line and Co. 

Read a letter from Captain T. J. Newbold, dated 9th August, 1844—_ 
presenting to the Society a few specimens from some caves in the lime- 
stone rocks of Billa Soorgum, Kurnool territory, among which isa gypse- 
ous bone breccia, a red indurated marl or mud resembling that of the 
celebrated Kirkdale caves in Yorkshire, and a few fossilized bones. 

Resolyed,—That the thanks of the Committee be given to him. 

Read a letter from M. Annuntachary Bramin, dated 18th August, 1844— 
forwarding some Sanscrit verses in praise of the British Government. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the Committee be given to him. 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to Government, dated 30th 


August, 1844. i 
Public Department. 


No. 795. 
Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 30th August, 1844. 
Read the following letter from the Acting Secretary to the Marine 


Board. 
The Marine Board will be pleased to 


instructi to th : ; 

Requests instructions a8 to the" deliver to the Committee of the Madras 
disposal on their arrival from Eng- . é a 
land, of the 11 cases of “Orien- Literary Society and Auxiliary of the 

? ee ohind pe ° ° 

tal Manuscripts, consigned to this Royal Asiatic Society in London, the Ori- 
Presidency, onthe Duke of Corn- ental Manuscripts alluded to in the fore- 
wall,” by the Honorable Court of poing letter, on their arrival from Eng- 
Directors. Pae 


(A true Extract.) 
(Signed) J. F. Tuomas, 
Secretary to Government. 


& 
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Read a letter from Captain J. Robertson, dated 3d September, 1844, 
stating that though a first class Subscriber, the Literary Gazetie has ne- 
ver been forwarded to him. 

Read a letter from T. S. Smith, Esq., dated 4th September, 1844—stating 
that his honor Mr. Justice Burton will have great pleasure in becoming 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Society. 

Read a letter from Lieutenant Arthur Stevens, dated 5th September, 
7844—forwarding at the request of Captain Cotton, some stones found 
on the hills near Kimedy, by Captain Glover. 

- Read a letter from J. Shaw, Esq., dated 18th September, 1844—request- 
ing that the Literary Gazette and the Atheneum may h-reafter be circu- 
lated to him, as the other periodicals. 


Resolved, with reference to this communication and that from Captain 
Robertson,—That two copies of each of the above publications be order- 
ed, and that both be circulated to the first class Members of the Society 
after their perusal by the Committee. 

Read letters from R. Cole, Esq., dated 18th October, 1844, and 
M. Lewin, Esq., dated 21st October, 1844—tendering their resignations 
as Members of the Committee. 


Resolved also,—That the following letter be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Munich Academy. 


M. Von Martius, 


‘Secretary of the Royal Academy of Bavaria. 
SIR, 


In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 14th March last, and 
in compliance with the request therein contained, I am instructed by the 
Managing Committee of the Madras Literary and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatie Society, to inform you, that Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., the So- 
ciety’s Booksellers, will be instructed to forward to your London Agent, 
Mr. W. Pamplin, Junior, a parcel for your Academy, containing, with 
the exceptions of Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, and 13, which are out of print, all the 
other Numbers of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. This 
channel, the Committee think, would best facilitate the interchange of 
communications between the Society and your Academy. Iam also in- 
structed to add that the Society would be happy to forward the views of 
your Academy in any manner in which it may require the Society’s ser- 
vices. In conclusion, I beg to state that the Society would be happy to 


obtain a copy of your Almanac. 
I have the honor to be, &e. 


MADRAS, . (Signed) J. MINncHIN, 


21st October, 1944. f Secretary M. L. Society, ec. 


29 
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Resolved,—That the following books be ordered out from England, 
for the Society. 


Diary and Correspondence of James Harris, first Earl of Malmsbury. 

The Popular Member, by Mrs, Gore. 

Home Scenes and Recollections, by Lady Chatterton. 

Fanny Kemble’s Poems. 

Roman Traitor, by the author of “ Oliver Cromwell.” 

Memoirs of Conquesbed a Berual Deaz, translated by J. L. Lockhart. 

The Dark Ages, by the Rev. S. R. Maitland. 

Correspondence of Edmund Burke, by E. Fitzwilliam, 4 vols. 

Hyde Marston, by Craven. 

Tarlton’s Jests out of Purgatory, by J. O. Hallewell. 

Life of W. Beckford. . | 

Adventures of an Officer in the service of Runjeet Sing, Edited by 
Major Lawrence, Assistant to Political Agent at Luknow. 

Mrs. Abell’s Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon. 

History of Partisan Corps, under Colonel Simcoe. 

The Life and Times of Richard the 3d, by Miss Halstead. 


At a Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Society, 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, on Wednesday Evening, the 
20th November, 1844. 


Read a letter from Messrs. Wm. H. Allen and Co,, dated London, 
26th June, 1844—stating that they can procure for the Society a complete 
set, as far as 19 volumes, of the Linnean Transactions, for £ 18 0 0. 


Read a letter from the Secretary to Government, dated 1st November, 
1644—transmitting a printed list of Desiderata of Medicinal Plants ex- 
' tracted from the Flora Medica of Dr. Lindley. 


Resolved,—That the thanks of the Society be communicated to Govern- 
ment for the same. 


That with reference to Captain Gill’s Mission to proceed to Adjunta, 
under the orders of Government at the recommendation of the Parent 
Society, that the aid and assistance of the Society be offered to him, and. 
that he be requested to communicate to the Society such observations on 
the Temples of the Hindoos, as may in his judgment be deemed worthy 
of notice in the Society’s Journal. 


57) 
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Ata Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Madras Literary Soctety 
and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, on Friday Evening, the 
20th December. 1844. 

Read two letters from Messrs. Wm. H. Allen and Co., dated 9th Sep- 
tember and 7th October, 1844—advising the despatch of books per the 

John Line and the Emerald Isle. 


Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Bombay Geogra- 
“phical Society. 
No. 51 of. 1844. 
To 
The Secretary to the Literary Soctety, 
Madras. 
SIR, 

I have had the pleasure at the Quarterly Meeting of this Society, held 
on the 7th Instant, to submit the work entitled “ Madras Journal of Li- 
terature and Science, edited by the Committee of the Madras Literary 
Society and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, June, 1844, No. 30,” for- 
warded by you for presentation; and I am directed to convey to you the 
best thanks of the Society, for your very acceptable donation. 

GEOL. SociETY’s Rooms, : I have the honor to be, &c. 

Town Hall, Bombay, (Signed) Geo. Buist, 
15th November, 1844. Secretary to the Society. 


Resolved,—That the following books be ordered out from England for 

the Society. 
The North British Review. 
Cuvier’s large Work “ Les Ossemens Fossiles,” second-hand copy. 
Arago’s Lives of Herschel and Watts. 

Resolved,—That a letter’ be addressed to Messrs. Wm. H. Allen and 
Co., with reference to their letter of the 26th June last, on the subject of 
the Linnzan Transactions to the effect of the note on the Proceedings of 
the last Meeting. 

Resolved also,—That Messrs. Wm. H. Allen and Co. be requested to 
inform us of the price of “ Agassiz’s Works.” | 
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